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Sucu was the plan for supplying some of the more important stations 
in the colony, but it pleased God to call away one of those who had 
just been separated to His more especial service, before he could enter 
upon his ministry. Mr. Brown was seized with the small-pox within a 
week after his ordination, and rapidly sank under the disease, 

His surviving friends, during their short stay in England, visited 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, where they were received 
with every mark of distinction, and admitted to honorary degrees. 
They took every opportunity, both there and in London, of entering 
fully into the condition of the colonial church, and of shewing the 
injury it was suffering for want of an episcopate. 

They who had crossed the ocean to obtain lawful ordination, and 
were even then mourning over the death of @ companion who had 
fallen a victim to the disease of the country, had good right to speak 
warmly on this subject ; and in Bishop Gibson, who had now succeeded 
to the see of London, they found not merely an attentive listener, but 
one who proved himself most anxious to redress the wrongs of which 
they complained. And here, perhaps, it may be convenient to take a ree 
view of the several attempts which had been made, both by memorials 
from the colonies, and petitions from the society at home, to obtain from 
the crown the introduction of episcopacy into America. 

Already we have quoted the opinions of the first missionaries on 
this subject, and there would be no difficulty in multiplying, very 
largely, the testimony of individual clergymen to a want which they 
all feltin common. It will, however, be sufficient to cite some of the 
more public and formal appeals. 

In the year 1705, a memorial to the Archbishops and Bishops was 
agreed upon, and signed by fourteen clergymen assembled at Bur- 
lington in New Jersey, praying for the “ presence and assistance of a 
tuffragan bishop to ordain such persons as are fit to be called to serve 
in the sacred ministry of the church, and stating that they had been 
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“ deprived of the advantages which might have been received of some 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers that formerly were, and 
others that still are, willing to conform and receive the holy character, 
for want of a bishop to give it. The baptized (they added) want to 
be confirmed.’ * 

Thus appet aled to, both publicly in formal representations, and 
privately in the corresponde nee of its missionaries, the society took 
occasion to embody the substance of these several petitions in a me- 
morial to the queen in 1709, as follows :— 

* We cannot but take this opportunity further to represent to your 
majesty, with the greatest humility, the earnest and repeated desires, 
not only of the missionaries, but of divers other considerable persons 
that are in communion with our excellent church, to have a bishop 
settled in your American plantations, ( (which we humbly conceive to 
be very useful and necessary for establishing the gospel in those parts, ) 
that the ‘y may be the be tter united among themselves than at present 
they are, and more able to withstand the designs of their enemies ; 
that there may be confirmations, which, in their present state, they 
cannot have the benefit of, and that an easy and speedy care may be 
taken of all the other affairs of the church which is much increased in 
those parts, and to which, through your majesty’s gracious protection 
and encouragement, we trust that yet a greater addition will daily be 
made. We humbly beg leave to add, that we are informed that the 
French have received several great acuianer from their establishing 
a bishop at Quebec.” + 

It was about this time that, as we are informed by his biographer,{ 
a plan was proposed for sending out Dean Swift as bishop to Virginia, 
but it is needless to say that no appointment was made. 

In 1710, Colonel Nicholson, the Governor of Virginia, and a most 
munificent benefactor to the church, expressed in a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, his opinion, ** that unless a bishop be sent 
ina short time, the church of England will rather diminish than in- 
crease in North America.’’$ 

At length the society appears to have matured a comprehensive 
plan for providing the church in the colonies with episcopal govern- 
ment; and accordingly, on the 24th of March, 1713, a representation 
on the subject was drawn up, and, in due time, presented to her 
majesty, who was graciously pleased to return a favourable answer. The 
church, therefore, seemed on the point of attaining the object at which 
she hs a so long aimed ; but, unhappily, the queen's death occurring 
soon afterw ards, put an ead to the arrangements. 

The society took an early opportunity catte r the accession of George l., 
of renewing their ap plication to the crown, and as the memorial con- 
tains not only a full statement of the wants of the American church, 

but proposals j in detail for the best mode of supplying them, it is here 
given at length. 


* Appendix to Journal of the Society for the Pr ropagation of the Gospel, ). 86. 


t Ap pendix to Journal, p. 139. 


t Scott's Life of Swift, prefixed to his Works, p. 98. «MS. Letters, vol. v. p. 9+ 
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« To His most Excellent Majesty George, by the Grace of God of 
(ireat Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
“The most humble representation of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 3rd of June, 1715. 
«“ May it please your majesty, 

“ The said society, with greatest humility, crave leave to represent 
to your majesty that since the time of their incorporation, which was 
in the reign of his late majesty, King William the Third, they have 
used their best endeavours to answer the end of their institution, by 
sending over, at their very great expense, ministers, and to the utmost 
of their ability, for the more regular administration of God’s holy word 
and sacraments, together with schoolmasters, pious and useful books 
to and amongst your majesty’s subjects in many of your majesty’s 
plantations and colonies in America, for their instruction and improve- 
ment in sound religion, which, as they humbly hope, hath redounded 
to the advancement of God’s glory and the good of your subjects in 
those parts. In prosecution whereof, the said society were greatly 
encouraged and assisted by your majesty’s royal predecessor, Queen 
Anne, to whom, among other things, they then represented, as they 
now do most humbly to your majesty, the earnest desires and repeated 
applications, not only of the missionaries, but of divers other consider- 
able persons in those parts in communion with our church, to have 
bishops settled in your American plantations, as very useful and ne- 
cessary for establishing the gospel there, for the due exercise of eccle- 
siastical discipline, for ordaining men well qualified and willing to take 
upon them episcopal ordination, for confirming persons baptized, and 
promoting of piety, duty, peace, and unity, as well among the clergy 
as laity. To which request she was graciously pleased to make a 
most favourable answer. But it pleased God the same could not be 
perfected by her late majesty, as the society most humbly hope it will 
be under your majesty’s most auspicious reign, 

“ Therefore, the said society, with all submission, lay it before your 
majesty as their opinion, after the most mature deliberation, that it is 
highly expedient four bishops be sent thither, as soon as conveniently 
may be, to forward the great work of converting infidels to the saving 
faith of our blessed Redeemer, and for the regulating such Christians in 
their faith and practice as are already converted thereunto: that is to 
say, two for the care and superintendency of islands, and as many for 
the continent ; with the appointments of fifteen hundred pounds sterling 
per annum for each of the former, and one thousand pounds per annum 
lor each of the latter, as the nature of their dioceses seem to require, 
in Case the sees of the former be settled, as is humbly proposed, by the 
said society, the one of them at Barbados for itself and the Leeward 
Islands, the other at Jamaica for itself with the Bahama and Bermuda 
Islands: those for the continent, the one of them at Burlington in 
New Jersey, where the society has been at six hundred pounds charge 
and upwards to purchase a convenient house and land for his re- 
‘idence, for a district extending from the east side of Delaware 
River to the utmost bounds of your majesty dominions eastward, in- 
cluding Newfoundland :—the other, at Williamsburg in Virginia, for 
242 
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u district extending from the west side of Delaware River to the 
es bounds of your majesty’s dominions w estward. 

‘ The society humbly beg leave further to represent that the appoint- 
ments for the | bishops of the islands m: Ly be raised from the best rectory 
in the capital seat of each bishop from the ordinary jurisdiction, and 
from the tenth part of all future grants and escheats to the crown, if 
your majesty shall so please, with such local revenues as shall be 
th ught fit to be Thi ide by the respe ctiv e ¢ assemblies. The Bis shop of 
Barbados may have towards completing the said sum of 1,500/. per 
annuin, the ‘preside ntship of General Codrington’s College, to be 
erected within that island by the society the ‘rewith entrusted, under 
your majesty's royal licence. And the Bishop of Jamaica may have 
a like provision out of the church lands of St. C hristopher’ s, formerly 
belonging to the Jesuits and the Carmelites, and other F rench popish 
clergy, if your majesty shall be so please ad to grant them to the use 
of the said Soc lety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, for the purposes above mentioned. And the appointments for 
the bishops of the continent, besides what is expected from St. Christo- 
pher’s, may, unless other proper means be found out for their main- 
tenance and support by your majesty’s great wisdom, be made up out 
of the ordinary jurisdiction of their respective dioceses, some lands 
which may be purchased in those dominions at easy rates, others 
which may be granted by the favour of your mnajesty’s don ations, with 
a tenth part clear out of all future gt rants and escheats, if your majesty 
shall be so pleased, and such proportion of the local revenues as shall 
be sufficient to make up the sum proposed, or in lieu of such appoint- 
ments which shall not be judged practicable, such bishopric on_ the 
continent as shall most want a complete maintenance, may have 
annexed to it either a prebend in your majesty’s gift, the maste rship 
of ine Savoy, or that of St. Catherine’s. 

‘ And the society, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, &e. &e. 


oo 


But the time was most unfavourable for a consideration of the claims 
of the chureh. The rebellion had just broken out in Scotland, and pe 
jealousies of party, heightened by distrust of a clergy Suspec ted « 
favouring the Stuart family, prec ‘uded all hope of their petition i 
entertained by the administration of Sir Robert Walpole. ‘The im- 
portance, however, which Are hbishop Tenison attached to the sub ject 
may be judged of by the fact, that he bequeathed, by will, date od 1715, 
the sum of | 007, towards the settlement of bishops i in America. 

These delays were v ery mortifying to the ardent minds of such men 
as ‘Talbot, who, in. his linpatience, was tempted to lay the blame, 
though most unjustly, upon the society. The following ‘characteristic 
remonstrance is contained in one of his letters, written in 1716 :— 


* The poor church of God here in the wilderness, there’s none to 
guide her among all the sons that she has brought forth, nor Is ther 
any that takes her by the hand of all the sons that she has brougo! 
tip. When the apostles heard that Samaria had received the Wort 
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° MS. Letters, vol, x. p- 28. 
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of God, immediately they sent out two of the chief, Peter and John, 
to lay their hands on them, and pray that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost; they did not stay for a secular design of salary ; and 
when the apostles heard that the Word of God was preached at 
Antioch, presently they sent out Paul and Barnabas, that they should 
go as far as Antioch toconfirm the disciples, and so the churches were 
established in the faith and increased in number daily ; and when 
Paul did but dream that a man of Macedonia called him, he set sail 
all so fast, and went over himself to help them. But we have been 
here these twenty years calling till our hearts ache, and ye own 
‘tis the call and cause of God, and yet ye have not heard or have not 
answered, and that’s all one. .... 1 don’t pretend to prophesy, but 
you know how they said the kingdom of God shall be taken from them, 
and given to a nation that will bring forth the fruits of it. God give us 
all the grace to do the things that belong to our peace.’'* 

The following is another specimen in the same reproachful strain -— 

“T cannot think but the honourable society had done much more 
if they had found one honest man to bring gospel orders over to us. 
No doubt, as they have freely received, they would freely give; but 
there’s a nolo episcopari only for poor America ; but she shall have her 
gospel day even as others, but we shall never see it unless we make 
more haste than we have done.” 

No stronger testimony could be afforded to the value and importance 
of episcopal superintendence, regarded merely as a matter of eccle- 
siastical polity, than is to be found in the frequent and earnest appeals 
of the clergy and laity of the infant church of America. Instead, as 
some would have supposed, of jealously defending their independence, 
they discovered it to be nothing but a source of disorder, and with one 
voice they demanded to be placed under the government of bishops 
and the discipline of the church. The following is a statement at once 
of their grievances, and a plan by which they might be redressed.+ 

“To the most Reverend Fathers in God the Archbishops, the 
Bishops of the Church of England, 

“ The representation and humble petition of many of the faithful 
in the communion of the church of England in North America, 
“ Most humbly sheweth, 

“That whereas the British colonies aud settlements in America 
Jave now for many years been blessed with the pure and primitive 
doctrine and worship of our mother the church of England, of which 
you are happy at this day in [being] the great ornaments and 
rulers : : 

“ And whereas, for want of episcopacy being established amongst 
us, and that there has never been any bishop sent to visit us, our 
churches remain unconsecrated, our children are grown up and cannot 
be confirmed, their sureties are under solemn obligations, but cannot be 


Sa ae 
a es d, and our clergy, sometimes, under doubts, and cannot be re- 
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t Ibid. vol. xii. p. 178. 
{ Vol. xiv. p. 144. 


° MS. Letters, vol. xi p. 835. 
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«“ But whereas, more especially for the want of that sacred power 


which is inherent to your apostolick, the vacancies which daily happen 
in our ministry cannot be supplied for a considerable time from 


England, whereby many congregations are not only become desolate, 
and the light of the gospel therein extinguished, but great encourage- 
ment is thereby given to sectaries of all sorts which abound and in- 
crease amongst us, and some of them pretending to what they call the 
power of ordination, the country is filled with fanatic teachers, de- 
bauching the good inclinations of many poor souls who are left destitute 
of any instruction or ministry, 

“ May it therefore please your lordships, in your great piety and 
regard for the government of the church by bishops, to think of 
some means whereby these sorrowful complaints and most 
grievous misfortunes may be heard and redressed, and that 
Almighty God may, of his infinite mercy, inspire your thoughts, 
and assist your pious endeavours to accomplish this evidently 
necessary work, i is the most earnest and daily prayer of, 

“* May it please your lordships, 

‘Your lordships’ most humble petitioners, and most obedient 
sons and servants.” 

This petition, which is dated June 2, 1718, was signed by order ge 
vestries of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and St. Ann’s, Burlington, ¢ 
also by the clergy and many of the laity in Maryland, and it may 
therefore be fi uirly presumed to convey the sentiments of the members 
of our church in those colonies. 

It was about this time that an unknown benefactor gave the sum of 
lQ007, to the “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,’ with 
directions that ‘ the principal and interest might be applied towards 
the maintenance of a bishop in America, when “such bishop should be 
established.” “This fund was increased in 1720, by a gift of 5002 for 
the same purpose, by Dugald Campbell, Esq.; and, in 1741, by a 
benelaction of like amount from the Lady Hlizabeth Hastings. These 
donations shew that the interest in the full organization of the Ameri- 
can church was not confined to the clergy. 

The fund continued to accumulate till the year 1787, since which 
time the interest has been paid towards thee ndowment of ghee nen 
of Nova Scotia; the whole capital, in government securities, now 
amounting to nearly 15,0002, 

An event occurred in 1723, which induced Bishop Gibson to press 
the matter more urgently on the attention of the minister. The Rev. 
Robert Welton, and the Rev. John Talbot who had so long and so 
warmly contended for the establishment of the e piscopate in Americ: 
were consecrated by the nonjuring bishops, and went back to the 
colonies, The Government at home sucecessfully interfered to prevent 
the exercise of their functions, but still unaee ountably refused to sanction 
the consecration of clergymen trie ndly to the Hanoverian line. 

In 1725, the society received a memorial from the cle rgy of New 
Mogland, COVEN Ing a gener lly favourable account of the condition 
of their congregations, but comp laining of the annoyance and op- 
pression to which those who joined the ehureh were subje ct, especial! 
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by imprisonment for non-payment of taxes towards the support of 
dissenting teachers, and suggesting, as the most effectual remedy, the 
sending of “an orthodox and loyal bishop” to reside among them. 
« This great blessing of a worthy bishop” was desired, not only by the 
professed members of the church, but by many who, though dis- 
posed to it in their hearts, had hitherto been prevented from joining it 
openly.””* 

And here it may be permitted to anticipate the order of events, in 
order to shew somewhat more connectedly how constantly this great 
question of the American episcopate was pressed upon public atten. 
tion by the heads of the church, even in an age of general indifference 
to such subjects. 

In his sermon before the society, in 1741, Secker, then Bishop of 
Oxford, spoke of the disadvantages under which the church in Ame- 
rica laboured for want of bishops. 

ln 1749, Bishop Sherlock, writing to the Rey. Dr. Johnson, 
says ae 

“1 have been soliciting the establishment of one or two bishops, to 
reside in proper parts of the plantations, and to have the conduct and 
direction of the whole. 1 am sensible, for myself, that 1 am capable 
of doing but little service to those distant churches; and I am per- 
suaded that no bishop residing in England ought to have, or willingly 
to undertake, the province. As soon as | came to the see of London, 
| presented a memorial to the king on this subject, which he referred 
to his principal officers of state, to be considered.” + 

It will naturally be asked, if so general a desire was expressed by 
the clergy in the plantations for the appointment of bishops, and the 
reasonableness and importance of the measure were so fully admitted 
by the heads of the church at home, why the appointment was still 
delayed? The answer must be, that the prejudices of those who 
opposed the introduction of episcopacy into America outweighed the 
representations of its advocates. 

The objections commonly entertained were rather of a civil and 
political than of an ecclesiastical character. There was, of course, the 
old traditionary feeling, especially in the New England states, against 
what they termed “ prelacy,” as connected with religious intolerance ; 
and this objection was much strengthened by vague apprehensions of 
some coercive power to be exercised by a bishop over the laity—of 
his interference with the authority of the governor, and of taxes which 
might be levied for his support. But, besides all this, the people 
were becoming gradually more democratic in their habits, and so, 
more and more jealous of the influence which episcopacy might exert 
i favour of monarchy and the institutions of the mother country. 

_ Proposals were sent home by some of the New Kngland clergy, in 
1750, with a view of obviating such objections ; and a plan was drawn 
upin the same year by Bishop Butler,t embodying the proposals of 
the memorialists, in the hope of disarming hostility; but it shared the 


o . . . . 
Pulham Papers, t Chandler's Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 131. 
Calamy’s [list. Account of his own Life, vol. ii. p. dbo. Note by the Editor. 
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fate of its many predecessors. The truth is, that while the dissenters 
in the colonies and at home were united in opposition to the measure, 
the mass of English churchmen, ignorant and indifferent, gave them- 
selves no trouble about it. The soc iety had done its part, by frequent 
addresses to the crown; and the bishops continued to do theirs. 
Bishop Sherlock thus expressed himself on the subject to Dr. Dod- 
dridge, May 11, 1751:— 

“The care of it [the church of England] as an episcopal church is 
supposed to be in the Bishop of London. How he comes to be charged 
with this care | will not now inquire; but sure I am that the care is 
improperly lodged : for a bishop to live at one end of the world and 
his church at another must make the office very uncomfortable to the 
bishop, and, in a great measure, useless to the people.” 

He then alludes to the great inconveniences arising from want of a 
resident bishop, the hazard and expense of going to England for ordi- 
nation, &c., and adds :— 

“ }or these reasons, and others of no less weight, I did apply to the 
king, as soon as I was bishop of London, to have two or three bishops 
appointed for the plantations, to reside there. I thought there could 
be no reasonable objection to it, not even from the dissenters, as the 
bishops proposed were to have no jurisdiction but over the clergy otf 
their own church.” 

But although the proposal, in itself most reasonable, was made in 
so conciliatory a spirit, and although no design was entertained of 
sending a bishop to New England, where the dissenters predominated, 
yet it met with the most determined opposition in that country. 

“ Was this,” the bishop asks, “ consistent even with a spirit of tole- 
ration? Would they think themselves tolerated, if they were debarred 
the right of appointing ministers among themselves, and were obliged 
to send all their candidates to Geneva, or Scotland, for orders? At 
the same time that they gave this opposition, they set up a mission of 
their own for Virginia, a country entirely episcopal, by authority of 
their synod, And in their own country, where they have the power, 
they have prosecuted and imprisoned several members for not paying 
towards supporting the dissenting preachers, though no such charge 
can, by any colour of law, be imposed on them: this has been the case 
in New England.”* 

Secker, while bishop of Oxford, wrote, in 1754, to his correspon- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Johnson, as follows :— 

“We have done all we can here in vain, and must wait for more 
favourable times . . So long as they [the dissenters] are uneasy, and 
remonstrate, regard will be paid to them and their friends here, by our 
ministers of state.” + 

The whole correspondence contains proof of the anxiety which 
Secker felt for the full settlement of the church in America, ‘after his 
elevation to the primacy. Nor did he content himself with express- 
ing his opinion in private. Inthe midst of other occupations, he took 


—— —_ - - —_— —_— 


* Correspondence and Diary of Dr. Doddridge, vol. v. p. 201. 
t Chandler's Life of Dr. Johnson, p. 177. 
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the trouble of replying to a pamphlet written by Dr. Mayhew, of 


Boston, in which the proposal for appointing bishops in America was 
vehemently denounced. In this answer, the archbishop states very 
calmly the undeniable right of the church to her own apostolical 
government; and speaks of the anomalous position of the clergy in 
America as “ without parallel in the Christian world.”* 

In 1764, he says, writing to Dr. Johnson :— 

« The affair of American bishops continues in supense. Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, the only English dissenting peer, and Dr. Chand- 
ler, have declared, after our scheme was fully laid before them, that 
they saw no objection against it. ‘The Duke of Bedford, lord-president, 
hath given a calm and favourable hearing to it, hath desired it may be 
reduced to writing, and promised to consult about it with the other 
ministers, at his first leisure.”+ 

But party spirit was beginning to run high; and the archbishop, 
therefore, urged the importance of pursuing their object “in a quiet, 
private manuer,” so as not to “run the risk of increasing the outery 
against the society.” 

In 1766, he spoke more fully on the same subject :— 

“Tt is very probable that a bishop, or bishops, would have been 
quietly received in America before the stamp act was passed here ; but 
it is certain that we could get no permission here to send one. Earnest 
and continual endeavours have been used with our successive ministers 
and ministries, but without obtaining more than promises to consider and 
confer about the matter; which promises have never been fulfilled. ‘The 


king [George the Third] hath expressed himself repeatedly in favour of 


the scheme; and hath promised, that, if objections are imagined to lie 
against other places, a Protestant bishop should be sent to Quebec, 
where there isa Popish one, and where there are few dissenters to take 


offence. And in the latter end of Mr. Grenville’s ministry, a plan of 


an ecclesiastical establishment for Canada was formed, on which a 
bishop might easily have been grafted, and was laid before a commit- 
tee of council. But opinions differed there, and proper persons could 
not be persuaded to attend; and in a while the ministry changed. In- 
cessant application was made to the new ministry : some slight hopes 
were given, but no step taken. Yesterday, the ministry was changed 
again, as you may see in the papers; but whether any change will 
happen in our concern, and whether for the better or the worse, I can- 
not so much as guess, Of late, indeed, it hath not been prudent to do 
anything, unless at Quebec ; and therefore the address from the clergy 
of Connecticut, which arrived here in December last, and that from 
the clergy of New York and New Jersey, which arrived in January, 
have not been presented to the king; but he hath been acquainted 
with the purport of them, and directed them to be postponed to a fitter 
time.” 


It was at this time that Secker wrote in the following terms to 
Horace Walpole _— 


“The reasonableness of the proposal, abstractedly considered, you 


* Life of Secker, prefixed to his Sermons, p. 52 t Ibid p. 196, 
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seem to admit: and indeed it belongs to the very nature of episcopal 
churches to have bishops at proper distances presiding over them ; nor 
was there ever before, | believe, in the Christian world, an instance of 
such a number of churches, or a tenth part of that number, with no 
bishop amongst them, or within some thousands of miles from them. 
But the consideration of the episcopal acts which are requisite, will 
prove the need of episcopal residence more fully, Confirmation is an 


office of our church, derived from the primitive ages: and when admi- 


nistered with due care, a very useful one. All our people in America 
see the appointment of it in their prayer-books, immediately after their 
catechism; and if they are denied it unless they will come over to 
Kngland for it, they are, in fact, prohibited the exercise of one part of 
their religion.’ * 

He then refers to the anxiety of successive bishops for the estab- 
lishment of episcopacy in the colonies :— 

“T believe there scarce is, or ever was, a bishop of the church of 
Kngland, from the Revolution to this day, that hath not desired the 
establishment of bishops in our colonies. Archbishop ‘Tenison, who 
was surely no high-churchman, left, by his will, L0O02. towards it; 
and many more of the greatest eminence might be named, who were 
and are zealous for it. Or, if bishops, as such, must of course be 
deemed partial, the Society for Propagating the Gospel consists partly 
also of inferior clergymen, partly too of laymen. Now the last cannot 
so well be suspected of designing to advance ecclesiastical authority. 
Yet this whole body of men, almost ever since it was in being, hath 
been making repeated applications for bishops in America ; nor have 
the lay part of it ever refused to concur in them.”+ 

The controversy on the subject of bishops for America grew warmer 
as the political crisis in that country drew on; and as it would be out 
of place to introduce the necessary detail here, it may be as well to 
defer the further history of the question till we come, in the course 
of these notices, to the period of the revolution, which hastened 
probably, rather than retarded, the emancipation of the church. We 
return, therefore, to the point from which we digressed. 

Dr. Cutler and Mr. Johnson returned, in the summer of 1724, to 
their own country, and immediately proceeded to take charge of the 
missions which had been assigned to them. That of Mr. Johnson 
was his own town of Stratford, in which there were about thirty epis- 
copal families ; and the neighbouring towns of Fairfield, Newton, Rip- 
ton, &c., in which there were about forty more. He was at that 
time the only clergyman in the province; and, as doubtless he had 
auticipated, was, on his first return there, regarded as an apostate. 
He makes no complaint, however, of their treatment of himself, but 
— laments the persecution, even to imprisonment, of men and 

unen, Which his peop le suffered for refusing to pay taxes to dissent- 
ing preachers. In spite, however, of these discouragements, the chureh 
gradually increase , and would have done so much more rapidly, but 
for the want of ministers. ‘There was no lack of young men, willing 


* Litter to LTlorace \ ilpole. Works, vol. xi. P: 342. t Ibid. p. S44. 
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to enter into the sacred ministry, but they were deterred from their 
purpose by the hazard and expense of a long voyage, so that the 
members of every sect were for ever taunting the churchmen with 
their helpless condition, and telling them that if the church of England 
were a true church, and that bishops were necessary to its govern- 
ment, one would have been sent long ago.* 

In 1727, he writes as follows to the secretary :— 

“Tam just come from Fairfield, where I have been to visit a consi- 
derable number of my people in prison, for their rates to the dissenting 
minister, to comfort and encourage them under their sufferings ; but 
verily, unless we can have relief, and be delivered from this unreason- 
able treatment, I fear I must give up the cause, and our church must 
sink and come to nothing. ‘There are thirty-five families in Fairfield 
who all of them expect what these have suffered ; and though I have 
endeavoured to gain the compassion and favour of the government, 
yet I can avail nothing, and both | and my people grow weary of our 
lives under our poverty and affliction.’’+ 

The course of his duties, though laborious, was of too uniform a 
character to offer any very striking incidents. In every letter, how- 
ever, he notices some accessions to the church from the native hea- 
then, the negroes, or the lapsed Christians. Another satisfactory cir- 
cumstance which he reports in 1730 was the growing disposition of the 
students at the college to inquire into the true principles and claims of 
the church,and a consequent dissatisfaction with the system of dissent. 
‘T'wo of these, who had received their education at Yale College, 
Connecticut—namely, John Pierson, and Isaac Brown brother of 
the very promising candidate who had been carried off by small 
pox in England soon after his ordination, were sent bome with the 
highest commendation, and returned to exercise their ministry in the 
church to which they had conscientiously conformed. 

Dr. Cutler’s course of duty was very similar to that of his friend 
Mr. Johnson. Elis very first letter to the society, January 4, 1724, 
contains a strong expression of his opinion as to the new life which 
would be given to the American church by the appointment of a 
bishop to preside over it. His first object was the completion of a 
church at Boston. Three years afterwards he reports that the con- 
gregation had grown from 400 persons to 700 or 800, At this time, 
the population, which was rapidly on the increase, amounted to 
upwards of 20,000, of which the members of the church constituted 
about a sixth or a seventh part. The remainder 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, and Quakers.+ 

I'rom time to time Dr. Cutler sent accounts to the society of the 
numbers he had baptized, including generally a few adult persons, fre- 
quently some negroes. Additions, too, were very often made to his 
congregation by the admission of dissenters. In 1728, he recounts the 
case of Samuel Freeman, who had been born and brought up a dis- 
seriter, but had, notwithstanding, “on sober conviction, without any 


" Letters, vol. xix. p. 226. t Ibid. p. 466. 
{ Ibid. vol. xx. yp. ZOO, 
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temporal views, and in a most inoffensive manner, come into our coms 
munion, still retaining an excellent reputation among all that knew 
him.’”’ He died young, and left by his will 10002. of New England 
money, one half for the church, the other for the education of epis- 
copal scholars at Harvard College.* Many from that institution 
were in the habit of joining Dr. Cutler’s congregation, expressing 
“ great affection to the church of England, and wanting nothing but 
a resident bishop to invite them into it.”+ 

But the greater celebrity of these missionaries must not make us 
overlook others as useful perhaps, though less known. 

The Rev. James Honeyman filled the laborious office of missionary 
at Newport, in Rhode Island, from 1704 to 1749, and throughout 
shewed himself a faithful and diligent servant of the church. Besides 
the care of his own particular district, he made frequent visits to the 
neighbouring towns on the continent, until another minister was assigned 
tothem. Very early in his career he felt the great disadvantage under 
which the church was labouring, for want of a superintending head, 
Writing to the secretary in 1709, he says, “ You can neither well be- 
lieve, nor I express, what excellent services for the cause of religion a 
bishop would do in these parts ;” and he expresses a conviction that if 
one were sent, “ these infant settlements would become beautiful nur- 
series which now seem to languish for want of a father to oversee and 
bless them.{ In 1714, he presented a memorial to Governor Nichol- 
son on the religious condition of Rhode Island.g¢ The people, he 
suys, were divided among Quakers, Anabaptists, Independents, Gor- 
tonians, and infidels, with a remnant of true churchmen. He then 
proceeds to suggest a remedy in the settlement of a competent num- 
ber of clergy in the several townships under the jurisdiction of a 
bishop, the establishment of schools, and a proper encouragement from 
the civil government. A new and most painful duty was imposed 
upon him in 1723, in attending daily for nearly two months a great 
number of pirates, who were brought into Rhode Island, tried, con- 
victed, and executed. 

There is probably not a single mission at the present time in the 
whole of our North American colonies so beset with difficulties and 
discouragements, and so entirely dependent upon the zeal and judg- 
ment of the individual clergymen in charge, as were most of the 
parishes in the first settlement of the country. Look, for example, to 
this large district of Rhode Island with but a single minister of religion 
for more than forty years, and that one labouring in the midst of a 
population hostile for the most part to the church, and without the 
smallest support from secular authority. 

In 1728, Mr. Honeyman and the Rev. J. Macsparran who, since 
1719 had occupied the mission of Narraganset, sent home a joint 
memorial, in which, complaining of the “frowns and discouragements” 
they were subject to from the government, they stated that there was 
only “ one baptized Christian in their whole legislature.”’|| 


t Ibid. p. 465. 
|| Ibid. vol. xxi. p. 417. 


* MS. Letters, vol. xxi. p. 416. 
+ Ibid. vol. v. p. 154. § Ibid. vol. ix. p. 387. 
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In a subsequent letter, Mr. Honeyman introduces to the society Mr. 
Samuel Seabury,* who had been a dissenting preacher, but was a 
convert to the church on principle; and announces the arrival at 
Providence, of Mr. Browne, recently ordained in England. The only 
further extract that need be given from Mr. Honeyman’s correspond- 
ence is dated September, 1732, and occurs in connexion with an 
application to the society for a small increase to his stipend to enable 
him to provide for his family. “ Between New York and Boston, 
the distance of 300 miles, and wherein are many missions there is not 
a congregation in the way of the church of England that can pretend 
to compare with mine, or equal it in any respect ; nor does my church 
consist of members that were of it when I came here, for I have buried 
them all; nor is there any one person now alive that did then belong 
to it, so that our present appearing is entirely owing to the blessing of 
God upon my endeavours to serve Him.t 

In consequence of his urgent representations of the want of a mis- 
sionary at Providence, a place about thirty miles distant from New- 
port, and where he had preached to such numbers that no house 
could hold them, and his hearers were obliged to adjourn to the 
open fields, the society sent there in 1742, the Rev. George Pigot. 
The people had already by great exertions erected a wooden 
church, and the congregation rapidly increased after Mr. Pigot’s 
arrival. Before, however, entering upon this mission, he was sta- 
tioned for a time at Stratford, where he says, “ our cause flourishes 
mightily in this country ; indeed so much so that our neighbours look 
on with astonishment. The Mathers are diligent in sending circular 
letters to all places, exhorting them to trace the pious steps of their 
forefathers.”{ It was to Mr. Pigot that Mr. Johnson and his friends 
first communicated their leaning to the church of England, and on 
their invitation he attended the conference at New-Haven College, 
which ultimately ended, as has been stated already, in theirconforming 
to the church. 

We cannot pass by this period of American church history with- 
out referring to one of the noblest instances of self-devotion that is to 
be found in the annals of Christianity. 

In 1725, Dr. Berkeley, then recently promoted to the valuable 
deanery of Derry, published a “ Proposal for the better supplying of 
churches in our foreign plantations, and for converting the savage 
Americans to Christianity.’’ His plan was to erect a college in Ber- 
muda, for the education of the children of the planters, and of the 
native Americans, with a view to prepare them as missionaries, But 
he did not publish this project as the speculation of a benevolent phi- 
losopher for more practical men to take up and act upon if they 
thought good. Although at the height of fame and fortune, the most 
distinguished in a society of distinguished men, he offered to resign 
his rich and honourable preferment, and devote the remainder of his 
life to the education of the children of the wild natives of America, on 
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* Father of the first bishop of Connecticut. 
+ MS. Letters, vol. xxiv. p. 137. t Ibid. xvii. p. 346. 
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au maintenance of 1LOOL a-year.* And such was the effect of this 
noble enthusiasm that three fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, men 
whose names are deserving of lasting honour, William ‘Thompson, 
Jonathan Rogers, and James King, clergy men and Masters of Arts, 
offered themselves as his companions, and freely consented to ex- 
change the dignified position, and secure prospects of a Dublin 
fellowship for the laborious and irksome duty of teaching savage chil- 
dren in an obscure island of the Atlantic on a provision of 400. a- -year. 

The dean had influence enough to get his proposal recommended to 
the king, who granted a charter for the proposed institution, under 
the name of St. Paul’s College, Bermuda, to consist of a President 
and nine Fellows, who were bound to maintain and educate Indian 
scholars at an annual cost of 107. Dr. Berkeley was named the 
first President, and his three companions above mentioned, Fellows. 

In reply to an address from the House of Commons, the sum of 
20,0002 out of lands in St. C hristophe r’s, Was promised by the minis- 
ter; aud several private subscriptions were raised for promoting what 
the king in his answer to the address had denominated so “ pious an 
undertaking,’ 

The dean set sail in September, 1728, for Rhode Island, with the 
intention of purchasing lands on the American continent for the en 
dowment of his college. 

But he was leaning on a broken reed in trusting to such a minister 
as Walpole. The greater part of the fund, out of which the purchase 
money of estates for the sustenance of the college was to be paid, had 
already been bestowed as a marriage portion on the Princess Royal ; 
and when the Bishop of London (Gibson) applied to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to redeem his pledge, he, after many previous excuses, at length 
received this very characteristic answer , « If you put this question to 
me as a minister, I must and can assure you that the money shall 
most undoubtedly be paid as soon as suits with public convenience ; 
but if you ask me asa friend, whether Dean Berkeley should continue 
in America, expecting the payment of 20,0002, 1 advise him by all 


* Dean Swift gave him a letter of intreduction to Lord Carteret, in which he 
says, September 3, 1724, “ There is a gentleman of this kingdom first gone for Eng- 
land; itis Dr. George Berkeley, Dean of Derry, the best preferment among us, 
being worth about L100/ a-year. ... .. Heis an absolute philosopher with re: 
gard to money, titles, and power; and for three years past has been struck with a 
notion of founding a university at Bermuda. He hath seduced several of the hope- 
fullest young clergymen and others here, many of them well provided for, and all of 
them in the fairest way of preferment. He shewed me a little tract, which he de- 
signs to publish, and there your excellency will see his whole scheme of a life 
academico-philosophical of a college founded for Indian scholars and missionaries, 
where he most exorbitantly proposeth a whole hundred pounds a-year for himself, 
forty pounds for a fellow, and ten for astudent. His heart will break if his deanery 
be not taken from him, and left to your excellency's disposal. I discourage him by 
the coldness of courts and ministers, who will interpret all this as impossible and a 
vision ; but nothing will do, And therefore I do humbly entreat your excellency either 
to use such persuasions as will keep one of the first men in this kingdom for learning 
and virtue quite at home, or assist him by your credit to compass his romantic design, 
which, however, is very noble and generous, and direetly proper for a great person 
of your excellent education to encourage.”’t 
t Life of Bishop Berkeley, p- , a note, 
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means to return home to Kurope, and to give up his present expecta- 
tions.” 

Thus, to the same minister attaches the shame of having defeated 
the two noblest projects that were ever formed for the benefit of the 
American church—the one for the erection of four bishopries in 
1715, and the other for the establishment of a missionary college at 
Bermuda, in 1729. 

On receiving this answer, the dean had no alternative but to bear 
his disappointment as he best might, and abandon * a scheme whereon 
he had expended much of = private fortune, und more than seven 
years of the prime of his life.” 

Having distributed the is which he carried over with him, he 
returned to London, and soon afterwards, in February, 1731-32, 
reached the anniversary sermon before the Society for the Propaga. 
tion of the Gospel. As he had himself resided for two years in Rhode 
Island, and had thus had the best opportunities of learning the cha- 
racter which the clergy bore in that and the neighbouring colonies, 
it is an act of simple justice to record his deliberate testimony in 
their favour. “1 speak it knowingly,” he says, “ that the ministers 
of the gospel in those provinces which go by the name of New Eng- 
land, sent and supported at the expense of this Society, have, by their 


sobriety of manners, discreet behaviour, aud a competent degree of 


useful knowledge, shewn themselves worthy of the choice of those 
who sent them.’’+ 

This subject cannot better be concluded than by citing the follow- 
ing noble testimony of Sir James Macintosh to the genius, learning, 
and above all the Christian devotedness of Bishop Berkeley :— 


“ Ancient learning, exact science, polished society, modern literature, 


and the fine arts contributed to adorn and enrich the mind of this aecom- 
plished man. All his contemporaries agreed with the satirist in ascribing 


‘To Berkeley every virtue under heaven 


Adverse, factious, and hostile wits concurred only in loving, admiring, 
and contributing to advance him. The severe sense of Swift endured 
his visions; the modest Addison endeavoured to reconcile Clarke to his 
ambitious speculations. His character converted the satire of Pope 
into fervid praise. Even the discerning, fastidious, and turbulent 
Atterbury said, after an interview with him, ¢ So much understand- 
ing, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and such humility, | did 
not think had been the portion of any but angels, until I saw this gen- 
tleman.”’ 

“ Lord Bathurst told me that the members of the Scriblerus Club 
being met at his house at dinner, they agreed torally Berkeley, who was 
also his guest, on his scheme at Bermudas. Berkeley having listened 
to the many lively things they had to say, begged to be heard in his turn 
and displayed his plan with such an astonishing ¢ and animating force 
of eloquence and enthusiasm, that they were struck dumb; and after 


* Life of Bishop Berkeley, prefixed to his works, p. II. 
t Sermon, p. 21. 
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some pause, rose all up together with earnestness, exclaiming ‘ Let 
us set out with him immediately.’ It was when thus beloved and 
celebrated that he conceived, at the age of forty-five, the design of 
devoting his life to reclaim and convert the natives of North America ; 
and he employed as much influence and solicitation as common men 
do for their most prized objects, in obtaining leave to resign his dig- 
nities and revenues, to quit his accomplished and affectionate friends, 
and to bury himself in what must have seemed an intellectual desert. 
Atter four years residence at Newport, in Rhode Island, he was com- 
pelled, by the refusal of government to furnish him with funds for his 
college, to forego his work of heroic, or rather godlike, benevolence ; 
though not without some consoling forethought of the fortune of the 
country where he had sojourned.” 
‘* Westward the course of empire takes its way, 
The first four acts already past ; 


A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is its last.” 


( To be continued. ) 
EK. H. 


CARLOVINGIAN ROMANCE.— RINALDO. 


Ir is strange, that the championship of the hereditary French Empire 
of Rome, symbolized by Charlemagne, should (after the fabulous 
Roland) mainly rest upon the Quatre Filz-Aymon, Rinaldo and his 
three brothers, sons of Aymon, or Amon, Duke of Dordonne ; although 
no authentic book or document bears witness to the existence of any 
such duke or any such place. It is further remarkable, that these 
brethren are reputed to have had their station at Montalbano or Mon- 
tauban in Languedoc, a place which was not in existence, either in 
their time, or even when Turpin (or Calixtus) first gave an air of 
authority to this cyclus of fable.* The only allusions to Rinaldo in 
Turpin, and they are probably the earliest extant allusions to him, 
are by the name of “ Rainaldus de Albo Spino,”’ which, in French, 
would be Regnault de PAubépine; but they furnish no intimation of 
his parentage and country, or of the situation of Album Spinum. 

In Jerome Henninge’s Theatre of Genealogies,+ we see it asserted, 
that Veraia (sister to a certain Charles Hasban, Duke of Brabant and 
Tongres, who died in 586) was mother to “ Aimundus cujus filii iv.” 
But he seems to be giving us sheer romance for history. It is un- 
satisfactory to learn that a lady died (at least her brother, not stated 
as her senior, did) about two hundred years before the time, when 
her four grandsons were yet warriors in the vigour of life. History 
is utterly unacquainted with this family. Mr. G. Ellis has cited 
from the late Dr. Leyden,+ as from “ an author of much research and 
information,” the following passage :—‘* The Abbé Velley has shewn 


* Turpini de Vita Karoli, etc., cap. xii., cap. xviii. + Tom. iv. p. 120. 
~ Leydin’s Prelim. Diss. to the Complaint of Scotland, cit. Ellis’s Early English 
Romances, ii. p. 298. 
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that the principal events which figure in the romantic history of that 
monarch (Charlemagne) have no relation to him whatever; though 
they are historically true of the .drmorican chieftain, (!) Charles 
Martel. It was this hero, whose father* was named Pepin, and who 
had four sons, (!) who performed mighty exploits in the forest of Ardenne 
against the four sons of Aymon (1!) ; who warred+} ag: ainst the Saxons, 
who conquered the Saracens at Poictiers : it was he ‘who instituted an 
order of knighthood, who deposed the Duke of .lquitaine, and who con- 
ferred the donation of the sacred territory upon the see of Rome (!!!).” 
The historical muse was, indeed, become Dr, Leyden’s hamilve sidan: 
to do all his bidding. But though some of our countrymen may have 
been ignorant who Charles Martel w as, what he did, and of whom he 
was the father, we must not for a moment impute to the correct and 
elegant, if not very profound, Abbé Velly (misnamed Velley) any 
portion of the inconceivable trash here accumulated. It might 
naturally be inferred, that he “has shewn” or set forth some hypo- 
thesis on the origin of C arlovingian Romance, and its supposed con- 
nexion with Charles Martel; but he has handled no such topic at 
all. He has plainly} stated, that Charles Martel had three sons by 
marriage, three bastard sons, and one daughter. He has§ shewn 
that Charles, though falsely saéd to have instituted the Order of the 
Gienette, lived four centuries anterior to the existence of any orders 
of chivalry. Upon the other extravagances contained in this passage 
he is as silent as are all mankind besides, and, especially, does ot 
breathe, that L can discover, one syllable concerning the pretended 
Duke Aymon and his four sons. 

There is a story in the Martyrology of I’. Ferrarius, that Rheynold, 
one of the warriors of Charlemagne, turned monk at Cologne, and 
was slain there by some persons whom he was rebuking. He is sup- 
posed (says Ferrarius) to have been the famous Paladin Rin: aldo, of 
whom so many fables were told, and, who, having wrought some 
miracles, was canonized at the instance of St. Annon, Bishop of Dort- 
mund, But his story is || (at bottom) nothing more than the tale 
told in the last chapter of the wild romance, Les Quatre Fils Aymon, 
and retold in the shape of a saintly legend. That tale relates that 
Rinaldo turned mason at Cologne, and performed such extraordi- 
nary services to the chief f architect, as to excite the jealousy of his 
brother masons, who assassinated him and flung his body into the 
Rhine; but the miracles or portents which ensued, obtained for him 
the honours of a saint. Subsequently his three brothers came to 
Cologne, and are not stated to have quitted it. It is quite impossible 
not to recognise the death of the sage Master Mason, Adon Hiram, 
whom his envious and false brothers in the craft assassinated, and 
whose murder isthe main hinge of the Adoniramite freemasonry, of its 
mournful commemorations, and ever-cherished thirst of vengeance, 
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* *“” ° 
As if Charlemagne's was not. { As if Charlemagne did not, 


$ Hist. de France, i. p. 182, 3. § Ibid. p. 176. 
p See Ferrar, Catal. Sanct. p. 13, ed. 1623. Les Quatre Fils, p. 202, ed. 
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What remains of romantic tradition concerning these heroes, is all 
to be sought for in those parts of the Belgie Gaul, anciently (and still, 
in part) occupied by that portion of the Sylva Carbonaria, called the 
Sylva Arduenna. “In the forests near Ciney,* the inhabitants re- 
late, that those woods contain the ruins of a most ancient fort, which 
they affirm to have been anciently occupied by those four so celebrated 
brothers, the sons of Aymon. In proof of which, they shew a large 
stone with the mark, viole ntly impressed upon it, of ‘the hoof of an 
immense horse, upon whic h all the four brothers rode when they made 
war against Charlemagne.” So says the Abbot of Eptern: ich ; > and 

adds, | will not deny that those four brothers ever existed, (a shrewd 
hint that he did not believe it ») because the eldest Reynoldus was a 
martyr and a saint, and has a church at Cologne, where there is an 
image on the church-wall, of the four brothers riding on one horse, and 
the eldest crowned with a diadem of supreme sanctity. ‘The romancers 
breathe not (that | know of) any intimation of the Arduennian origin 
of Rinaldo of Montalban. But yet, whenever the wars do not call 
him elsewhere, we find him a visitor+ to that bosco avventuroso. He 
found his preternatural and immortal horse, + Baiardo, confined in 
an enchanted cavern of the Ardennes; and in those forests it is 
said that he lives wild unto this day. What is more extraordinary, 
he first met his wife, Clarissa of Bourdeaux, i in the guise of a huntress 
in the forest of Ardenne. When Charlemagne banished the sons of 
Aymon, they retired (says Les Quatre Fils) to the Valley of the 
Kairies in the forest of Ardenne, where they and the enchanter Maugis 
built the fortress of Mont-Fort on the Meuse. The siege of that place 
is one of the fiereest contests deseribed in the legend of the § sons of 
Aymon ; and after its destruction, the four brothers lived almost like 
wild men in the forest. I would maintain, that this Mont-Fort, in the 
Vahey of the Fairies, was the same structure which the Aymonide 
caused their cousin M: augis to build by the agency of his evil spirits, 

E come e’ fe’ per arte Malagigi || 
Montalban fare a quegli angeli bigi, 

and to which Rinaldo® gave the name of Mont-Alban, without as- 
signing any reason for so doing. 

Aymon was styled Duke of Dordonne, a phrase which some, in the 
abse nee of a better solution, seemed disposed to understand as of the 
river Dordogne. But rivers had no dukes, and Aymon had nothing to 
do with that river. It is perfectly manifest ** from the romance, that 
Dordonne was in the north of France, and very near the Ardennes. 
The road from Paris to Dordonne lay through++ ‘the town of Laon. Yet 
there is no such a place, The explanation is easy. La lorét d@’Ardenne 
and 1D, irde ‘nne, are searcely distinguishable in sound or writing ; but if 
any one fell into the mistake of writing the latter, you would, in the 


* Bertelii Hist. Lu prrerse! g es p. 197. Colon. 1605. 

t See Innamor: ito, eantos + 9,and 50.  Furioso, cant. 42. 

+ See Rinaldo di Tasso, 2, st. 42. Quatre Fils. Aymon, chap. 30. 

S Chap. 2—9. 

! Polit Morg. xxviii. 65, § Quatre Fils, chap. 7 


** See Les Quatre Fils, p. 22, 41, 43. TT Ibid. p. 11. 
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next step, get “ La Forét de Dardenne.” So in the history of the Saint 
Greal, we actually find it called* the forest of Dardannes; and in the 
Reali di Francia, the territory of Ardenne is called the kingdom of 
Dardena. So also, in the Innamorato,+ we read one while Ardenna, or 
Selva d’Ardenna, and at another, Dardena in Boiardo, and Dardenna, 
in Bernie Duke Aymon of Dordonne was the Duke of Ardenne ; and, 
in effect, Duke of Luxemburgh, Namur, and Hainault. He is expressly 
styled in the genealogies Aymon, or | Amone, di Dardena. 

“Now was there ever a Lord of the Ardennes, and a father of four 
sons, upon whom the fates of France could be imagined to hinge? To 
be or not to be, that is the first question, And the next is, who and 
what were they ? I believe there were such, but that they were widely 
different in age and circumstances from those of whom we hear in song. 
The latter proposition (perhaps the first also) will appear the more 
likely for this which follows. Besides Aymon, another nobleman, 
stricken in years, had his seat among the paladins of Charles, Namus, 
Duke of Bavaria, and father of Beatrice, the mother of the sons of 
Aymon. No such prince was ever heard of in that dukedom, and 
when we read in romance genealogy that Namier of Spain was father 
of one Berlinghier, and that Namus was father of another, we per- 
ceive what is termed a mythic reduplication. But Namus was himself 
the father of four sons, who are repeatedly mentioned together, 

Otone, Avolio, Avino, e Berlinghier. 

Old Namus is but the father of the Quatre Filz, mythically doubled, 
and transferred into Germany from his native Ardennes; for Namus 
meant owner or founder of Namur. For a curious proof of this, we 
may cite § the Romance of Maugis, where he is actually called Namus 
of Dordonne. Nor is that the only duplicate of the Quatre Filz. For 
old Aymon himself was the brother of three,—viz., Bevis of Aigremont, 
the Duke of Nanteuil, and Gerard of Roussillon, making quatre fréres 
du meme pere et de la méme mere. Again, there is a romance re- 
cording the adventures of the four sons of Guerin of Montglave—viz., |] 
Arnold of Bellanda, Miles, Regnier or Regnault (for it calls him both 
ways), and Gerard. Their disputes and reconciliation with Charle- 
magne resemble the legend of the Aymonidee. It is a complete Car- 
lovingian romance; that is, it goes down to Roncesvalles, and the death 
of Roland ; and it contains no other Rinaldo than the third quatre-fils 
of Guerin, and none of Rinaldo’s brothers by name. ‘The recurrence 
of the same idea in so many shapes serves to shew that the thing 
really did exist in some shape different from all of them, but alluded 
to in all, 

I believe that the four sons of Aymon denoted the four sons who 
were born to Clodion, successor of Pharamund, by the Thuringian 
princess Basina, his lawful queen ; to whom the crown of the Franks be- 


oo ee —_—_——— — SS ———— 


Hist. du Sainct Greal, fol, 103, b. ed. 1523. 

Boiardo, 1) c. xxiv. st. 21, 25. Berni, e. liii. 21, 25. 

See Ferrario’s Table in Storia Degli Rom. ii. 173. 

Chap. ix. Troyes, 1620. 

Longiano, in his Dichiavazione di Nomi, ete., asserts that Rinaldo himself was 
called Arnaldo di Bellanda ; without explanation of that statement, 
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longed by course of inheritance, and upon whose rights the Mero. 
vingian dynasty were regarded as intruders. ‘The French historians 
and antiquaries have generally either suppressed or disfigured that 
passage of their early history. Among those learned and laborious 
men, who have concealed a great passage of history, which it was 
their duty either to acknow ledge or to refute, we may name Mont- 
faucon, Le Pére Anselme, the authors of the Art de Verifier les 
Dates, the Abbé Velly, the President Henault, the Frerets, Giberts, 
and once ‘magnes of the Academy of Inscriptions ; and especially 
Beauchamps, in his Historia Franc o- Merovi ingica, 1a which work the 
fraud, as distinct from inadvertency, is demonstr able. Mezerai, who 
gives some brief hint of it, adds* “nos auteurs ne parlent en quelque 
fucon que ce soit de ce démelé.” It was, however, acknowledged with 
eandour by old} Nicolle Gille. Meanwhile it was a matter of celebrity 
among the Teutonic, Walloon, and Burgundian writers, such as James? 
of Guise, Wasse bourg, Le Petit,g Le Carpentier, Henninge, Bertelius, 
Vorberg, and Bertholet. It may be feared, some of those ancient 
annalists of the Low Countries, whom Jacques de Guise the Friar 
of Mons quoted in the fourteenth century, especially Almeric, Andrew 
of Marchiennes, and Lucius of ‘Pongres, may have perished when the 
Belgic convents were ravage “ by the jacobins. 

Clodion had four sons, of whom the eldest died at Soissons very 
iiss before his father, whose grief “e said to have brought him to 
his grave. ‘The name given to him by the Abbot of pternach is 
Kriso; but as that ap pellati on may be derived from some exploits 
against, or in connexion with, the Irisians, it does not exclude the 
opinion of those who surmise that his proper name was Clode- 
bald. ‘Though the grounds of their surmise are |] slight and un- 
authentic. Clodion be queathed the regency and tutelage of his family 
to a certain Meroy cus, @ who was high in the command of his troops, 
but whose degree of relationship to him and them is uncertain. De 
hujus stirpe (saith** Gregory of Tours) guidam Meroveum regem 
fuisse asseruné ; and Bertelius had colleeted, that he was his bastard 


. Hist. Fr. i. p. 213. t Fol. xi. b. ed. 1547. 

3 This valuable compiler died at Valenciennes in Hainault, in 1399. Miri 
Auctarium, p. 81. One Lesabe rendered him into French by order of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, in the fifteenth century. Had Burgundy prevailed over 
rance in the ensuing reign, this passage of history would have experienced a ditlerent 
fate. 

N Author of the Grand Cronique de Hollande at Zelande. 

| Te Carpentier, in his Hist. de Cambray, vol. i. p. 3828 ag Clodebauld semble 
avoir este son fils aisne, on le qualifie Roi de ¢ th tg An old MS. of the Salic 
law contains the following series, published by Dom Bouquet » as Genealogia Pos- 
terorum Clodionis regis qui hactenus ignoti fuerunt. Faramund begat C lenon and 
Clodion, Clodion begat Clodebald, and the line continues Cloderic, Childevius, 
Clotaire, Sigebert, Tlildebert, Chilperie, Clotaire, and Flodrio brothers. Bouquet 
Reeveil, u. 696 Jut this 7s not the line of the kings of (¢ ‘ologne, who ended with 
Sigebert, whom Clovis murdered, and who was son of Cloderic. Greg. ‘Turon. ii. 
ce. 40. Llowever, as this series makes no allusion to ( ‘ologne, Le C arpentier's ‘on 
le qu lifie” proves that there existed some other notices of C lodebald, and that he 
did not rely on the Salie MS., as the Marquis de Fortia surmised. See Fortia 
d’Urban Pref. to Jac. Guis. vi. pp. iv. xvi. 

€ Jacobus Guisiensis, lib, ix, cap. 1, 2. ** Hist. lib. ii. p. 55. 
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son. Since the principal Bishop of Merovingian France under Chil- 
peric grandson of Clovis, (himself'a learned prince, and a Latin writer,) 
had no more to say in favour of Meroveus than quidam asserunt, 
«some people assert,” we may easily appreciate the value of his * 
claims to the blood of Clodion Capillatus. l’'redegarius, writing in the 
decline of the Merovingian dynasty, fabulously ascribes his origin to a 
sea demon or incubus, but thereby serious/y repudiates his birth (even 
illegitimate) from Clodion. All the old genealogies collected by Dom 
Bouquet agree in repudiating that birth, expressly or implicitly. lor 
the first Genealogia Regum says, Faramund was first king of the 
Franks, Chlodion, his son, was second king, and Mereveus, son of 
Mereveus, was the third ; the second merely says, Meroveus, who pro- 
duced Clovis, was of Priam’s (7. e. the royal) lineage; and the 
Prosapia Regum says, “ because Chlodion had no son, his nephew + 
Meroveus, sueceeded him.” Andrew of Marchiennes expressly de- 
clares that he was “not the son, but the kinsman of Clodion,” and 
the Historia Generalis Francorum (of I know not what date, but cited 
in the fourteenth century) said, “ although not Clodion’s son, he was 
of the Trojan (royal) line.” It is not apparent that the Merovingian 
kings even asserted such an origin for their founder. On the other 
hand, the strongest argument for his bastardy is, that Priscus describes 
a prince, Whom he had once seen, and who must be Meroveus, as the 
younger son Of a king lately dead, who must be Clodion, ‘The indis- 
putable error in point of age is well accounted for by the Dean of 
Manchester; for “if Priscus was not aware of the illegitimacy of 
Meroveus, he must have concluded¢ that he was younger than him 
to whom the inheritance appertained.” Whether we should adopt 
the statement of Priscus with these modifications, or suppose him to 
have mistaken a nephew or cousin, bred wp under the old king's 
auspices, for his son, is with our present data uncertain, 

Some short time after Clodion’s death, this nobleman signified to 
the Franks that he would throw up the labours of the administration 
it he was not made king himself; in which demand the critical situa- 
tion of their affairs induced them to acquiesce, The queen-mother, 
Basina, was enabled to withdraw § with her children into Thuringia ; 
and by the aid of her German and Hunnish allies recovered for them 
those parts of the Gallia Belgica which lay near the Riine, Meuse, 
and Scheldt; of which territories they remained in possession, till 
Clovis conquered or destroyed them or their successors. Their domain 
is described by Bertelius|| as comprising Ardenne, Lower Alsatia, 

* As well as Monsicur de Fortia’s statement, that “ Grégoire de Tours dit que 
Merovce Ctait de stirpe Clodionis.” Pref. a J. de Guise, vi. p. vii. 

t Probably regarding him as the son of that Cleno who is said to have been 
Clodion’s brother. See Dom Bouquet, ii. p. 695, 6. 
ft Attila and his Predecessors, sect. 45, p. 424—432. London, 1838. 

, Aig — filiis versts Thoringiam et Austriam quamcitits properavit. Jac. 
4 +» Xe I. 

| By Ilenningius, as the Lordship of Alsatia, Mosellanica, Arduenna, and Bra- 
bant. Theatr, Geneal.,, iv. p. 19. By James of Guise, as stretching from its begin. 
hings in Austria or Austrasia, to the Alsatic and Burgundian hills on the south, to 
the Rhine on the east, to Rheims, Laon, Cambray, and Tournay on the west, and 
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Brabantia, Cameracum, and Tornacum. It was, in fact, nearly the 
same as their father Clodion (who was buried at Cambray, or Came- 
racum) had possessed. Whereas Meroveus and his family became 
masters of Gaul between those provinces and the Loire—viz., of the 
south of Belgica and the north-west of Lugdunensis, afterwards called 
Neustria.* 

The intrusion of Meroveus is strongly apparent in the title used by 
his successors, W hich has perplexed the w iltully blind erities and anti- 
quaries of France. Why were they Merovingians, and not Clodionians ? 
or even Pharamundians, from the supposed father of Clodion, who is 
known to have been made king over his people in 418?) Why, being 
the successors of Clodion, and Meroveus not being their founder, were 
they named after him? ‘They were so named, because they were nol 
of the line and succession of Clodion, and because Meroveus was their 
founder, and his usurpation their origin. ‘The title was taken up, in 
admission of what was then notorious, that they were not Clodion’s 
heirs, and could trace no claim higher up than Meroveus. ‘The old 
Historia Generalis said, a quo nimis utili rege Franci cognominati 
sunt Merovingi. But he was not more utilis or efficient than Clodion, 
whom Gregory styles utilem et nobilissimum, and whose sword had 
founded the Franco-Gallic power ; neither is it from merit, but from 
the fact of foundation,t (usually attended by merit,) that dynasties 
are named. The house of Clodion received no dynastic name, which 
is its highest honour; they were kings of the Franks, simply so called ; 
and their country, if not merely Francia, was at least called after the 
name of no man whatever, which is more than can be said ¢ of the 
“regnum Merwungorum,” and of « Merovingia quee alio nomine dici- 
tur Francia.’ Per longa tempora .. . saith Friar James,§ progenies 
alia non Franci sed Merovingi dicebantur. 

The four sons of Clodion were named, 1. Frison, otherwise Clode- 
bald ; Alberon, Auberon, Aubron, Aubert, Ambron, or Alberic ; 3. 
Regin a Reynold, Raynald, in French Regnault, or Renault, and in 
Italian Rinaldo; 4, Raucharius, Richerus, or Richierus. 1 conceive 
the second name, or that of Clodion’s eldest surviving son, to have been 


nn a ee oe —— —E — - 7 ee 


to the ocean on the north.—Jac, Guis., ix. p. 318, ed. Fortia, fol. xviii. a. Old 
French ed. ‘The Duchy of Mosellana stretched south from Metz to Coblentz. The 
County of Ardennes included all Luxemburg. Hugues de ‘Toul, Almeric, Jacques 
de Guise, Meierus, Rosieres, and W assebourg, say that Clodion’s sons maintained 
themselves there.  Bertholet, Hist. du Luxembourg, i, p. 9. See Wassebourg, 
Antiquites de la Belgique, fol. vii. b. 1549. 

* It is very curious to observe that the ‘Teutonic tribes, conquering their way from 
the east westward, were brought to consider new as synonymous with west. Not only 
was Francia divided into Austria and Neustria, i. e. East and West France, but the 
italian kingdom of the Longobardi was also divided into Austria and Neustria, 1. ¢ 
Past and West Lombardy. Luitprandus Ticinensis cit. Ducange in voce. Austria. 

t Charles the Great is no exception, for he did found the Empire, whence cam 
the title Carlovingian. ‘The hinges his successors, after the empire was lost, were in 
strictuess Pepinians. But one cannot upset rooted customs of speech, to revert to 4 
nicety, 

+ Prat. ad Leges Bajoarias, and Legend S, Agilis, cit. Freret in Mem. Acad. xx 
j’ 63, 4. 


Lib, ix. cap. viii, ad finem. 
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transformed from Ambron into Aymon, or Amon, and substituted* in 
place of his father’s, Reginald, son of Clodion, (whom Clovis is said to 
have slain,) is Reginald the Paladin of romance; and Richier son of 
Clodion is Richard the youngest of the Quatre Filz Aymon, sometimes 
called in the diminutive, Rieciardetto. Out of only four names, two 
actually coincide ; and the other two are nearly accounted for, the one 
being forgotten and of no moment, as he did not survive, and the 
other name being substituted in the place of Clodion’s own. The two 
fictitious names of the Quatre Filz Aymon are Guiscard and Alard, 
which fill up the places of Frison and Alberon. I. da Longiano, 
author of a Dichiarazione di Nomi to Ariosto, asserts that in many 
heraldic devices and signs to inns or shops the ¢hree sons of <dymon 
were to be seen portrayed; which is important as a rectification of 
romance out of history, insomuch as three sons of Clodion only lived 
to raise any question, to experience the violence of Meroveus and the 
support of Attila, and to reign in the kingdom of the Ardennes. 

It certainly cannot be disputed that this history, however dissembled 
in modern France, was known to the Carlovingian romancers. lor 
we read in the Reali di Francia, that the Roman Emperor Florust 
had two sons, Florellus and Flos, the former of whom was king of 
I'rance; and the latter, king of Dardena,t “ which was a kingdom to- 
wards Germany, upon the ocean, and near to the river Rhine;” 
closely deseribing the Clodionie kingdom of Arduenna, Mosellanica, 
Cameracum, &ce., as above described. 


- ee 





a 


* Clovis is said to have slain the surviving progeny of Clodion, at Cologne, Cam- 
bray, Xc., in Aww. SIO; being sixty-two years after the death of Clodion, Few, 
therefore, if any of them, are likely to have been Clodion’s own sons. ‘The traditions 
collected by Friar James, the Abbot of Epternach, and others, that Clodion’s sons 
lived to fall by his hand, are justly doubted. The solemn pagan obsequies of Alberon 
the Incarminator, prove that he, at least, died in the enjoyment of his kingdom and 
gloomy rites. Clodion’s nearest kinsmen in that year were probably grandsons ; 
even supposing that the four children, of whom he left three in the care of Mero- 
veus, were not themselves his grandchildren by a deceased son, as Mons. de Fortia 
Urban contends.—Praf., p. xvi. xvii. But we find Alberic, or Auberon, styled by 
Hugo Tullensis, ‘* Albericus junior,” which Mons. de Fortia renders Alberic-le- 
Jeune, in a positive sense, which the comparative, as there used, scarcely admits of. 
lf, then, there was an Albericus senior, he may have been own father to Clodion’s 
four children ; and so Duke Aymon of Ardenne may be named without substitution. 
Grandchildren were sometimes called children, as in the Geneal. Regum. ap. Bou- 
quet, ll. G97, “ Meroveus qui genuit Clodoveum’’—Meroveus who was grandsire of 
Clovis. Wassebourg said that Clodion’s three survivors were, Ambron, Regnault, 
and Richier, or Ranchaire, of whom the last named had three other sons, Ranechaire, 
Richier, and Regnault, which last three Clovis killed. Fol. vii., ed. 1549. Vor- 
berg says, Rachnacharius, (¢.e. Ranchaire,) king of Artois and Cambray, whom 
Clovis slew, was Clodion’s abnepos.— Hist. Germ. v. p. 436. Thus obscurity prevails, 
But if the inquiry be raised, why Reginald the Aymonid has absorbed all glory 
to himself, reducing his brothers to mere complements or make-weights, while his- 
tory pays no corresponding honour or distinction to Reginald the Clodionid ? it may 
be accounted for by supposing that he alone of the original family of Clodion had 
lived out the sixty-two years, and so was the most sacred of the heads that Clovis 
‘note. 

t Reali, i, cap. 23, 25; ii. cap. 1; v. cap. 9 The two dynasties who divided 
Roman Gaul are the Roman’s two sons and heirs. 

} According to the copies used by Dr. Ferrario; printed Darbena in Gamba’s 

edition, Dardena for d’Ardena; sce above, p. 495. 
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It is certain, that Montauban was not known by that name in the 
days of the Carlovingians. It was then called Mons Aureolus ;* and 
an abbey was founded there which, with the neighbouring town, is 
called in an act of 1118, Villa Auduardi. But in 1144 Raymond 
Earl of Tholouse gave some additional building-ground to the inhabi- 
tants, and directed that in future it should be called Montauban, (lo- 
cum qui vocatur Montalban, quod tpse comes misit ei nomen,) and it 
stood out for him against the crusaders during the whole of the wars 
of the Albigenses. No Regnault appears in the early annals of Lan- 
guedoc; and no Montalban existed under the Carlovingians, That name 
is asymbol; and, it has been said, Mont-fort in Ardenne means the 
same thing. Sometimes the war-cry+ of the four brothers, was Regnau/t 
Mont-Fort! and sometimes Montauban! Both forts were built by the 
aid of Maugis, amidst fairies or devils ; and, in spite of their vast geo- 
graphical remoteness, they agree in this surprising particular, that 
Reginald and his three brothers, being besieged and famished by 
Charlemagne in Montauban, made their retreat into an enchanted 
forest+ and thence into the frdennes, through a subterraneous gallery. 
The place which Reginald named Mont-Alban, or Mont-Auban, was 
Mont-Alberon, or Mont-Aubron. Was there, then, such a place? 
Yes, and more than one. “ Albericus, or Aubron, second§ son of 
Clodion, was of such subtlety, knowledge, hardihood, and prowess, 
that he often discomfited the Merovingians, who usurped and held his 
country. He commonly sojourned in the forests, and sacrificed to the 
gods and goddesses, and renovated in his lands the paganic sect.” He 
was indefatigable in his works of construction, of which the following 
are some. ‘*In Ardenne, the centre of his kingdom, he built the altar, 
temple, and castle, of Namur... on Mount Castrilocus, or Chateaulicu, 
a square tower called after himself Aubron ; on Mont Saint-Audebert,| 
formerly Mont Auberon, a temple of Minerva ; and another temple on 
New Mont-Auberon,@ which the Christians now call la Houppe Aube- 
ron,** in which temple he was buried, and great trees are now planted 
on the mount.” It is observable that the old Burgundian version con- 
stantly introduces the form Auberon, or Alberon, while the Latin 
always gives Alberic ; the former, which Bertels has in both his works 
adopted,t+ was probably the Walloon form, and the latter the Dutch. 
Turpin was written before Mont-Auban existed, and his mention of 


ee 


* Catel Hist. Languedoc. Z. 2. cap. 17. 
¢t Quatre Fils, p. 22, p. 186. t Ibid. p. 154, 5. 

§ Chron. de Haynuau, par Jacques de Guise, fol, 20, 4 Paris, 1531. Hugo Tul- 

lensis, cit. ibid. 
|) Saint Audbert, or Aubert, was bishop of Cambray in a.n. 633. 

€ In the Latin thus: Aliam aram in alio monte propinquo qui dicitur et (likewise) 
Alberict Mons novifer instituit; et nune a Christianis dicitur Houppe d* Albermont, 
p. oR, 

** Ibid. NuneComa seu Huppa Alberici ab incolis appellatur.—Jac. Guis. ib. ed. 
Latin of Portia, In an Oxford copy of the old Freneh, a marginal anuotator in MS. 
gives the Walloon name thus: la Youp Aubray. It were creditable to the antiquarics 
of Hainault, and the government, to discover and open this ancient tumulus. lt 
seems uncertain on which side of the existing frontiers it is to be sought. 

tt The Historia Luxemburgensis, Colon. 1605; and Ducatus Luxemburgersis. 


Amst. 1634, 
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the paladin Reginald is the oldest we have ; but even then he was deno- 
minated of an 4/4, or dub—viz., de Albo Spino, or de l’ Aubépine. 
' This heathen prince* was called lenchanteur ou le fee, (incarmina- 
tor,) and the Merovingi became afraid to encounter him, saying that the 
Gods of the Forests gave him victory; foremost of whom, no doubt, was 
the famous Diana Arduenna. But, on the other hand, the Quatre Fils 
Aymon had in their family all that was magical or necromantic among 
the Paladins. So bedevilled were they aud surrounded with black 
arts by their first-cousin Maugis, that we cannot credit that we are 
reading (as indeed we are not) of Christian knights. Mont-Auban 
with the gallery leading towards Ardenne was built by Maugis, Mont- 
Aubron in Ardenne by Aubron I'Enchanteur, As for Maugis,+ who 
was a wizard and nothing else, I take his name for a mere anagram 
of Magicus or, strictly, of Magius. He was, however, that which 
Turpin (unacquainted with him) called Rinaldo, Maugis de l’Aube 

pine; and was named Maugis, according to some authors, because 
they who found him beneath the hawthorn, exclaimed, “ Cy, mal gist!” 
That tuberon le Fee is the same personage as Oberon Roi de Feerie 
will scarcely be doubted. Some of the achievements of that monarch 
are recorded in the prose legend of Huon de Bordeaux. ‘The king- 
dom of Auberon le Fee and Oberon le Fée is that “ Vallée aux Fées”’ 
in the Forest of Ardennes, where Maugis constructed the fastnesses of 
the Aymonide, Paganism, which Clodion’s family cherished in its 
decline, seems to have peculiarly assumed, under their auspices, the 
hateful character of sorcery ; for their opponents the Merovingi were 
likewise heathen; and the Ardennes, or Carbonaria, seems to have 
been the Thessaly of Western Europe. 

In systems of historic allegory, where names are substituted, the 
secret thought of the author seldom fails to peep through. Yor in- 
stance, though nothing was further from the wish of the romantic 
poets than to speak of “ Aubero principatis Arduenne primus domi- 
nuis,’§ or to acknowledge any connexion of Dordonne and Montauban 
with those northern wilds, yet they could not keep their Reginald out 
of them, but he was ever returning to Ardenne. So they cannot leave 
Clodion unmolested. Bradamante, sister of Rinaldo, in her wander- 
ings arrives at a lonely fortress, built by Clodion in the lifetime of his 
lather Fieramonte or F'aramond, in which he used to keep bis concu. 
bine, 

‘* un’ amical| 
Leggiadra, bella, e di maniere conte, (notorious) 
Quant’ altra fosse a quella etade antica,” 
and had always ten chosen warriors to preserve her from the ap- 
proaches of any stranger. The whole spirit and wording of the story, 
as well as the disgraceful upshot of it, bespeak an ill-will to the memory 
of Clodion, on the particular ground of his amours with this lady. A 


-_— -_—_—<— - 


: . . . ‘ ° 
; He is a prominent character in the Dean of Manchester's heroic poem of 
ttila. 


t In Italian, Malagigi il Mago. 
; _$¢ See Maugis d’Aygremont, cap. iii. ‘Troyes, 1620. 
§ Bertelii Duc. Lux., p, 193, || Orl. Furioso, xxxii, st. 83, 
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matter of small account to such authors as they were; but this woman 
means the mother of Meroveus, here considered as Clodion’s bastard, 
(which was a popular notion, and perhaps a true one, respecting him,) 
and her incontinency considered as the source of immediate injury and 
ultimate destruction to the Four Sons of France. The early date of 
the affair—viz., in the lifetime of Pharamond, has reference to the great 


seniority of the bastard son, Meroveus. 


( To be continued. ) 








ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 
A SUMMARY OF THE LEGATINE CONSTITUTIONS, 


MADE IN THE ENGLISH COUNCIL, HELD AT LONDON, IN THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 
SAINT PAUL, a». 1268, AND IN THE 52xn OF THE REIGN OF KING HENRY THE THIRD, 
THE LORD OTHOBON, LEGATE OF POPE CLEMENT THE FOURTH, BEING PRESIDEN 
THEREOF, ASSISTED BY BONIFACE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, WALTER, ARCH 
BISHOP OF YORK, AND THE VARIOUS BISHOPS, ABBOTS, PRIORS, DEANS, ARCHDEACONS 
AND OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL DIGNITARIES OF THE REALM. 


, 


Continued from p. 388.) 


1), sdrchdeacons shall not receive money, by way of bribe, from per- 
sons under their jurtsdiction or authority, for not noticing any notorious 
crime, or great breach of duty committed by such their inferiors 3 but on 
the contrary shall punish all notorious offenders. —Archdeacons—lfaith- 
fully discharging the duties imposed upon them, by the constitution of 
Otho which treats the ‘reof, in regard to holding ‘and pe rforming visita- 
tions, and diligently and care fully thereat inquiring into the spiritual 
and temporal affairs of the churches v isited, and reforming and recti- 
fying such matters connected therewith, as may require to be corrected, 
not de manding from those churches heavy procurations for such their 
Visitations, but conducting themselves with moderation in all things, 
and subjecting the churches to such expenses only as are fair and 
reasonable, and the maintenance of no more than a requisite retinue 
of men and horses during their, the archdeacons’ stay thereat on such 
occasions, also, amongst other of their duties at such appointed periods 
carefully instructing the rectorsand vicars of such churches, and the priests 
generally, ina true and sound knowledge and understanding of the right 
administration of the sacraments, and in all other matters, connected 
with their holy office—are, by this our constitution, especially and ex- 
pressly ordered and directed not to receive, on any account whatever, 
from any delinquents amongst those who are under their care or autho- 
rity, any sum of money, or other gratuity, on account of any mortal 
or notorious crime, or sin, or flagrant and scandalous act, or derelic- 
tion of duty, by such persons committed, or of which they may be 
considered guilty ; ; on the contrary, all archdeacons are hereby expressly 
monished and enjoined to visit all such persons, as on inquiry shall be 
found guilty, with coudign punishment: and we do further hereby 
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direct and command all bishops to enforce a strict and proper observ- 
ance of the salutary statutes in this our constitution contained, 

20. No church, or parish, or other spiritual benefice, or office, shall be 
bestowed upon any person in perpetutty.—No ecclesiastical dignities or 
offices—as, for instance, deaconries, or archdeaconries, nor any emolu- 
ments, fruits, or profits, arising from the exercise of any ecclesiastical 
or spiritual office, benefice, or jurisdiction—shall on any account what- 
ever be conferred upon, or given to any person in perpetuity; nor shall 
any church or parish be given or granted to a layman in perpetuity, 
or toa clerk for more than five years; furthermore, all agreements, 
contracts, grants, or gifts, which shall, in relation to the premises, be 
hereafter made or entered into, in opposition to, and violation of, the 
statutes hereby enacted, shall, on no account whatever, be in anywise 
binding on any parties or party thereto, but shall, on the contrary, be 
utterly and entirely void and of none effect : and we do hereby espe- 
cially warn all patrons of ecclesiastical benefices, that they attempt 
not to act in opposition to the statutes in this our constitution con- 
tained, under pain of incurring, by their disobedience hereto, the 
penalties consequent on such disobedience. 

21. Of the residence of archbishops and bishops—We do hereby 
monish and exhort all archbishops and bishops, having in view the 
care of the flocks committed to their charge, and the comfort and 
solace of the churches which they have, as it were, espoused, to per- 
sonally attend thereat during the solemn seasons of Lent and Advent, 
and therein annually consecrate the holy chrism and oil, as also that 
fur the sick on Maundy Thursday, unless, indeed, there be some just 
and reasonable excuse for their absence at any of those times, by 
reason of their attendance being required elsewhere by their superiors, 
or by some more urgent and important business, in connexion with 
their sacred calling. 

22. Of the appropriation of churches or parishes ; of the appointment 
of vicars; and of the stipends or salaries of vicars.—We do hereby 
most strictly inhibit all bishops from conferring, by the right of appro- 
priation, churches or parishes subject to their jurisdiction, upon any 
other bishops, or upon a monastery, or priory; unless the poverty of 
the bishop, monastery, or priory, upon whom, or upon which such 
churches or parishes are conferred, be so manifestly great, or there be 
some other equally cogent and proper reason for such course, that the 
appropriation in question shall thereby appear to be rather an act dic- 
tated by piety than done in disobedience to, and violation of, the law: 
and if an appropriation shall be made under any other circumstances 
than those above-mentioned, such appropriation shall be ipso jure 
invalid and of none effect whatever, and the bishop in question, by 
whom the appropriation was so made, shall be bound in every way in 
his power to cause such his act to be revoked, and to restore the par- 
ticular church or parish to its pristine state and condition: moreover, 
all rectors who, stripping, as it were, the churches or parishes to them 
belonging, of all the revenue, fruits, profits, and emoluments, by them 
derived therefrom, do not even provide those parishes or churches in 
return with proper vicars ; or, if they do provide such, yet apportion to 
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those vicars so small a stipend as to be barely sufficient for their 
maintenance and support, are, by this our constitution, expressly 
ordered and directed, as are also all other persons who are in pos- 
session of benefices, to, on no account whatever, omit to present for 
institution by their diocesans, within six months from the occurrence 
of any vacancy, vicars for those destitute churches, and to provide in 
all cases a fair and sufficient remuneration for those vicars; and, if 
all or any part of the injunctions herein contained be not complied 
with and acted upon by those to whom they are addressed and directed, 

their respective diocesans shall, in such case, take upon themselves to 
institute vicars of their own selecting, and to award to the vicars, so 
by them, the diocesans, selected and instituted, such an apportionment 
of the profits, fruits, or emoluments of the benefices, in sueh manner 
supplied with proper ministers, as to them, the diocesans, shall seem 
meet: and we do hereby further ordain and direct that all beneficed 
persons shall erect houses in the parishes wherein their benefices are 
situate, if there be none yet built there, or keep in repair or rebuild such 
houses as are already existing, sO that, in either event, all parishes 
may in future be sup plie <l with houses fit for the rec eption, during visi- 
tations of the prelates in whose jurisdiction they are situate. 

23. Of the goods and effects of Intestates—lirmly and entirely ap- 
proving of that provision, or enactment, respecting the goods of persons 
dying intestate, which is said to have been made by the prelates, with 
the approbation and consent of the king and barons of England, we do 
hereby most strictly inhibit prelates, and all other persons whomsoever, 
from in any receiving, or taking possession of, the goods of intestates, 
in violation, or against the spirit and intention of the provision, or 
enactment, abovementioned, 

24, Delegation of the hearing and determining of causes.—The hear- 
ing and determining of causes shall, on no account whatever, be dele- 
gated or committed by archbishops, bishops, or others, exercising ordi- 
nary jurisdiction, to any persons whatever, save only to such as have 
been lawfully constituted to any dignity, or office, or are canons of 
cathedral, or other collegiate churches. 

25. The manner in which citations are to be served or execuled.— 
With a view to the due service and execution of citations, we do 
hereby ordain and decree, in addition to the directions and rules 
contamed in that constitution of Otho which relates to this subject, 
that when a judge issues any citation against a party, he, the judge, 
shall commit the service and execution of such citation to the 
dean of the place wherein the party, so to be cited, is resident, or to 
some other person expressly appointed to effect the service and execu- 
tion thereof; and the dean, cr other person so for that purpose duly 
authorized, shall, on having duly performed the required service, cer- 
tify the fact of such service having been executed to the judge by 
whom the citation was issued, in accordance with, and obedience to, 
the directions contained in respect thereto, in the above-mentioned con- 
stitution of Otho: and all citations, the service or execution whereof 
is not effected conformably with the statutes of the said constitution of 
Otho, and those herein contained, shall be of none effect ; nor shall any 
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proceedings founded thereon be had or taken against the parties 
therein named, and upon whom a service thereof has been so ineflica- 
ciously executed, and unduly performed. 

26. The oath to be taken by Advocates.—In addition to those statutes, 
which have been enacted by Otho, and are contained in one of his 
constitutions, relating to the subject herein further treated of, we do 
hereby ordain and decree that henceforth no advocate shall be per- 
mitted to argue, or be engaged in any cause whatever, unless he shall 
first exhibit letters-testimonial from the diocesan, before whom he has 
taken the oath set forth in the constitution of Otho, certifying that 
such oath has been so taken; or unless, in lieu of producing such let- 
ters-testimonial, he take the same oath before the judge of the court 
wherein the particular cause in question is about to be tried and deter- 
mined. 

27. That judges shall not prevent an amicable settlement of causes 
hetween parties litigant —With the intention of carrying more fully 
into eflect the constitution of Otho respecting the amicable settlement 
and arrangement of causes, we do further hereby order and decree, 
in addition to the prohibition contained in such the constitution of 
Otho, that all judges who, for gain or reward, shall hinder or prevent 
litigant parties from coming to an amicable arrangement or adjust- 
ment of their causes, shall, for so doing, be bound to restore such re- 
ward or bribe as they may have taken or received, in consideration 
of their so acting, to the parties from whom they so took or received 
it, and further, to give a sum of equal value thereto to the poor ; for 
otherwise they, the judges, shall be and remain excommunicated from 
the time at which the offence was so by them committed, until they 
have made due and proper reparation and_ satisfaction as herein 
directed. 

28. Of public absolution —We do hereby direct and decree that in 
all cases when absolution or relaxation from a sentence of excommu- 
nication, suspension, or interdict has been ordered to be made, or pro- 
mulgated, such absolution or relaxation shall be so made or promul- 
gated in as public a manner as possible, and at the most suitable 
times and places. 

2. Of institutions or collations ; of pluralists ; and of the oath to 
be taken by pluralists in certain cases.—Prelates shall make diligent 
inquiry respecting such persons as, before the making of this consti- 
tution, either held more benefices than were compatible, without a 

ispensation, or have not duly resided on their benefices, or have held 
any benefice without having been admitted into holy orders, and shall 
take care that against all such persons the orders of the general council 
be strictly enforced, and carried into effect. Archdeacons also, in 
provincial councils, shall make the like inquiry; and, on finding and 
discovering any persons offending in this wise, shall duly punish and 
correct them. And in respect to such persons as shall hereafter apply 
to be instituted, very particular and careful inquiry shall be made by 
prelates and archdeacons touching and concerning such persons’ man- 
ner of life and conversation, and as to whether they possess a plurality 
of benefices, and if any such persons happen to be pluralists, without 
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the authority of a prise and yet apply for institution to an 
additional be ‘nefice, they shall, before being admitted and instituted 
thereto, make oath that the ‘y will, within sue h time as may be appointed 
by the bishop, quietly give up and resign the possession of their other 
benefices: which oath, if they refuse to take, they shall then on no 
account whatever be allowed to be admitted and instituted to the 
benefice in question ; and if they take such oath, and be consequently 
instituted and admitted to a benefice accordingly, but afterwards 
attempt, in violation thereof, to retain their other benetices, they shall 
for such their conduct, in addition to incurring the punishment awarded 
to those who pe rjure themselves, not only forfeit all their right and 
title to, and be ipso jure deprive id of the particular benetice in ques- 
tion, and of every other benefice of which the *y may at such time be 
possessed, but also be for ever afterwards incaps able of holding ortaking 
a benefice, in the event of any being offered to them. In regard to those, 
moreover, Who hold a dispensation, very careful and diligent inquiry 
shall be made as to whether it be so full and sufficient in its terms us to 
enibrace a permission to the party possessing it to hold still more bene- 
fices, in addition to those alre ady in his possession ; and if it be found 
insufficient for such purpose, then he shall, notwithstanding his pos- 
session of such dispensation, make oath to the effect above-mentioned ; 
which, if he refuse to do, he shall, for such his refusal, in nowise be 
admitted and instituted to the additional benefice in question ; if, how- 
ever, he take such oath, and be in consequence instituted, but after- 
wards act contrary thereto, he shall, in like manner as above directed, 
in regard to offenders not possessing dispe usations, be not only sub- 
jected to be proceeded against for pe rjury, but shall, in ad dition, lose 


“all his right and title to and be ipso jure deprived of the benefice to 
which he was so last admitted as well as to and of all those others of 


which he may be possessed, and further be for ever afterwards inca- 
pable of taking or holding those or any other benetices whatever, And 
the names of all persons thus dismissed from benefices shall be by 
their prelates notified and denounced to those persons who have 
the right of patronage of or collation to such benefices, that such 
patrons may meron make some other disposition thereof; and the 
prelates shall als in the next council, make very particular inquiry 
as to how such disposition has been made, and upon whom those va- 
cant benetices have been conterred, lest, pere hanee, the same offend- 
Ing ps arti es should be yet remaining therein ; and at such council they, 
the pre lates, shall also i inquire whether any of those persons who have 
been instituted, on the strength of their oath as to not being pluralists, 
have, in taking such oath, sworn contrary to the truth. And if a pre- 
late shall find that any person has been admitted or instituted by means 
of a misrepresentation made by such person in respect to any of the 
circumstances, touching which inquiry is ordered to be made as above- 
mentioned ; or if he, the prelate, shall institute or admit any person 
without vot making such inquiry as is hereby directed, or administer- 
ing the prese ribed oath, such preli ite shall, within a month from the 
time of hae h institution havi ing been so unduly or mcorrec tly made | 

him, revoke and annul the same; which, if he neglect to do, he shall 
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for such his conduct be suspended from making any further or other 
collations or institutions to any benefice whatever, until such time as 
he shall have revoked that particular institution or collation in ques- 
tion. We do also hereby direct that all prelates shall, after refusing 


to institute or admit a person to a vacant benelice, on the ground of 
such person being under any of the disabilities above-mentioned, or of 


such person not being in holy orders; be particularly careful that they, 
the prelates, do not, after such refusal, notwithstanding, admit some 
other applicant who labours under the same or equal disadvantages, 
and is, consequently, similarly disqualified for institution to such va- 
cant benefice, lest by so acting, they, the prelates, appear rather to 
favour a particular person than to be in any way influenced by a desire 
of doing justice in the premises. And if they act otherwise than as 
herein directed, and in disobedience to the statutes of this our consti- 
tution, the collation or institution so improperly, unjustly, and wrong- 
fully made by them, shall be totally invalid, and of none effect. 

H0. OF churches held commendam.—We do hereby entirely and 
completely revoke all commendams heretofore and by whomsoever 
made, except such as have been made for the benefit of a church, and 
and of one church only, and do deerce that from this time forth all 
churches so otherwise held in commendam shall be considered and 
treated as vacant; hereby strictly commanding and enjoining all those 
persons, in Whom is vested the right or collation of presentation to 
benefices thus cireumstanced or situated, to present or collate thereto 
within two months from the publication of this our constitution ; which 
if they neglect to do, their right to such presentation or collation shall 
the 1 he lost, and the re pon I; Apse i and de volve to the apostolic see, W c 
do further hereby order and direct that, for the future, no church 
whatever shall be given or granted commendam, unless for some 
very good and lawful cause; nor shall a chureh be so given in come 


} 


mendam to any person having more than one benefice with cure of 
uls; nor shall several ehurches be given in commendam to one and 
the same person, And ifany church shall be so given in commendam, 
ntrary to the statutes in this our constitution contained, we do 
— declare that such commendam, and all acts consequent there- 
Wy ; hall be ipso jure null and void. And all bishops who, in dis- 
bedience hereto, shall neve rthele ssyvive or grant any churches in such 
in commendam shall, for so doing, be ipso facto suspended from 
collating or presenting to any benefice whatever until such time as 
they shall have daly revoked and annulled the commendam so by 
thein ille vally and imprope ‘rly made, 
$1. vfirmation of hishops ; unauthorized pluralists under certain cir- 
umstances not pn rmitted to become bi: hops.—We do hereby decree and 
trietly enjoin and direct that none shall heneeforth be confirmed as 
ops, until, amongst other matters necessary and proper to be 
examined and i inquired into in such cases, according to the directions 
Coutained in the canonical institutes, a very searching and especial 
juiry shall have been made as to whether the persons so presenting 
Hhetmselves for confirmation as bishops were, at the time of their being 


4 ] 


ed, in possession of a plurality of benelices incompatibly and with. 
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out a sufficiently full dispensation ; and, if it be discovered that such 
parties were so unauthorizedly or unduly possessed of divers benetices 
at the time of their election, they shall, in that case, be on no account 
whatever, admitted to contirmation. 

32, Of those pide. wv ‘ho, bei tng unauthorized pluralists, shall, i dh th 

expec lation of bei wig elected lo a bishop ric, pre " ously lo the election r sin 
their be nefices, hut afterwards, on failing of being elected, reassume them. 
—All benefices which shall in future be resigned by such persons as 
are unauthorized pluralists, for the purpose of rendering themselves |) 
that resignation eligible to be elected to a vacant see shall, on the 
failure of such their late possessors at the election whereat such late 
possessors presented themselves as candidates, on no account whatever 
be restored to those persons by whom they were so, for the above- 
mentioned purpose, resigned ; nor shall such persons be at any subse- 
quent time, capable of holding the same, or of being quasi de noyo 
instituted or collated thereto. And all bene fices, that shall be re signe d 
under the circumstances hereinbefore alluded to, shall, immediatel) 
on such resignation taking place, be considered as vacant, and other 
persons shall in due course be presented and instituted thereto. © More- 
over, with respect to all those benefices which, having been thus re- 
signed, shall afterwards be given up and restored to those by whoin 
they were so resigned, we do hereby decree that such the restitution 
or concession thereof to their former owners shall be wholly and en- 
tirely null, invalid, and of none effect. And if any person into whose 
hands sue h benefices have been resigned, shall afterwards restore 
them to their former owners, or reinstitute such former owners therein, 
he shall for such his conduct, if a bishop, be suspended from the use 
of the dalmatica and pontifieals; and if an inferior prelate, from his 
holy office, until such time as he shall, in either case, have annulled or 
revoked the act so by him in disobedience to this our constitution per- 
formed. 

33. Of agreements between patrons of benefices, and those who have 
hee amor are about to be by thee mt pre sented th. re lo, and of pe NSIONS payabl 
out of the revenues of a church or parish. —Having been informed that 
it very often happens that, on the occurrence of an opportunity of 
presenting toa vacant church, the person about to be presented thereto 
enters into a compact, agreement, or understanding with the patron 
of the benetice that he will pay annually to such patron thereof, 
specified sum out of the fruits, profits, or emoluments of the benetice 
in question, and under that arrangement, is, thereupon, accordinels 
presented, We, therefore, with the view of rectifying such evils as 
have heretofore arisen in this respect, and preventing for the future an 
occurrence of any such simoniacal acts, do hereby declare and make 


wholly nall and void all such promises, compacts, or agreements of 


the nature above-mentioned as have already been entered into, and do 
further strictly enjoin and direct, that for the future, none such shall, 
On Ans account wh: itever, be m: ide, and that if, notwiths tanding, any 

such be made, they shall be of no force or effect whatever, And 
all pensions of whatsoever nature which have been heretofore imposed 
upon parish churches, to be raised out of the revenues thereof, we do 
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also hereby revoke, unless the possessors or receivers of such pensions 
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have held or enjoyed the same from the time at which they were 
first granted to them by some prescriptive right, special privilege, or 
acknowledged law or custom. 
34. That no business or trafficking shall be allowed or permitted in 
churches. — As the church is the Lord’s house, dedicated to prayer and 
not to business, or trafficking, or bartering, we do hereby most stric tly 
aie and command that no persor shall, on any account whatever, 
he permitted to act in any mereantile or other business, or ¢ arry on 
a trafic in any of those churches which are subject to our levatine 
authority. And we do farther here ‘by firmly and particularly enjoin 
and command all are bishops, bis shops, and other prelates to cause the 
statutes contained in this our constitution to be inviolately observed, 
under pain of ecclesiastical censure being incurred by and passed 
upon all such persons as shall offend by acting in disobedience hereto, 
85. Of public and solemn provessions on and after the restoration of 
peace. —The just and merciful Lord, who desireth not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he should be couverted and live, sometimes 
visits with temporal punishments the sins of mortals, that so having for 
atime been chastised by afllictions, they may afterwards the more 
readily turn unto Him in Leu of perishing in their wickedness, and by 
such their timely repentance, escape everlasting condemnation, ‘Thus 
when, by reason of ouriniquities, we are, as it were, se parated from God, 
he sends forth sickness, and pe atile ‘neces, and famines, and suffers wars 
and dissensions, and battles, and many other ills to arise, by which men 
are justly and very frequently punished for their sins, lor this cause, 
Wideed, has the renowned hingdom of England, which was heretofore 
wont to rejoice in the blessings of peace, been of late years greatly 
afflicted and te rribly laid waste by battles, and wars, anil dissensions, 
and what is more (to the shame and griefof all Christendom) the Holy 
Land in whieh the Son of God himself wrought the redemption and sal- 
vation of mankind, the Lord has delivered into the hands of those who 
are chemles even to the very name of Christ, thus signifying to us that, 
on account of our manifold sins, we are utte tly unworthy of possessing 
so holy a country, and, the reby, also letting all Christian people know 
that the ‘Vy must fight his battles to their own salvation. But whom the 
Lord loveth he chastene ‘th, he healeth the wounds of those whom he 
hath afflicted, and, listening to the prayers of the faithful who retarn 
unto him, will not shut up for ever his compassion in anger, but 
having been for a while justly enraged, will yet, at length, remember 
merey, and causing plagues and pe stile ‘nees, and other evils to cease, 
afford consolation to those whom he has before afflicted, restore he alth 
to the sick, and union and concord amongst those who have been at 
variance. On this account, the ancient fathers, with provident de- 
uberation, ordained that, at certain times, public and solemn pro- 
fessions should be made in which all the faithful pe ople of the Lord 
‘hould join, when, h: ving recently been under his punishment, and 
thereby the more intl: timed with a holy zeal and love themeniie liitn, 
night on such oecasions offer up their prayers to the Lord to 
have pity on them for the future, and thereat also, lest otherwise they 
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should appear to lie under the imputation of ingratitude, render thanks 
and give praises to Almighty God for his manifold mercies ager 
yvouchsafed to them. In accordance with that ordination of 
ancient fathers, and with a laudable desire of following up the spirit 
and intention thereof to the utmost of our power, we do here by decree 
and direct that, in all those countries which are subject to our legatine 
jurisdiction, there shall be once every year, on the morrow after the 
octaves of redheads ce Jie and solemn proce ssion in which all the 
faithful, as well clerical as lay shall, on account of the merciful 
re shaven of peace, so late he in these present times vouchsafed to us, 
offer up their thanks to God for granting the ‘th sO gre ata blessing, and 
pray to the Lord that, for the future, turning away from them his 
wrath, he will himself govern the earth and all the kingdoms thereof, 
grant long enduring peace and concord to the true be lieve rs, and co Mis 
tinue and confirm that concord and union which is now happily again 
restored ; and, further, that he will, to the praise and glory of his holy 
name, once more restore to Christi: ath worship that Holy ‘Land which 
he even dye d with his own blood, 

Ob, Of ‘the public reading of the constitutions once every year nme CUD 
regard to the maintenance of the honour of the chureh, is a means 
whereby not only is the bond of union amongst all true believers re- 
tained ad preserved and the glory of the Catholic faith increased, 
but there red also,is the grace and favour of the Lord the more re adily 
obtained by all Christian people, and their prayers rendered the more 
acceptab le, and in a gre ier degree worthy of being offered to and 
heard by the father of mercies. From different and opposite modes 
of acting, different and opposite results arise, and thereby is created 
a want of unity of proces ‘ding, on account of, and by reason of whicl: 
discord and disunion when it exhibits itself in spiritual matters, re- 
ligion is oppressed and harassed, and the wrath and indignation 
of the Almighty poured out upon a thus diversely actuated and 
dive rsely acting, and, us it were, lawless people, who, enided by 
no fixed principles, are shipwrecked by their own inordinate and ir- 
regular desires, and, by their bad conduct, render the otherwise kind 
and mereital Lord inexorable. We, therefore, with a view to prevent 
for the future, as Fara: as possible, the oceurrenee of such and so 


great calamities, do hereby strenuously and anxiously exhort all tho 

who have been ereated by the Lord, to be, as it were, the shepherds 
of his own ~ is fapsier?< Aanaeoe bishops, by virtue of the obedience 
they owe Alm ulity God and his holy chuare h, to most strictly, care- 


fully, and solicitously watch over and protect their churches, ‘and a 
tent vely 1h) jure into or see to the edueation and instruction of ome 


ecclesia cal | eCrsons who: are aon ‘Tr thei iv the are hbis shops’ and 1 ishops’, 
vovVerhin ‘nt, jurisdic tio more his rg and ches toe ndeavour by ai ll other 
Ineans, aud in every other way in nels power, to reform such as 1 (l 
correction, giving and affording to the very utmost of their abiliti S, 
their pastoral care and assistance in this rood cause, and turning to 
the best of such their abilities, their attention to the reformation and 
proservation of those churches and ecclesiastics which and who are 

yplaced under their protection, jurisdiction, or care, And against 
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all those persons who in relation to the premises shall endeavour to 
resist or deny their, the archbishops’ or bishops’ authority or jurisdiction, 
and mocap their proceeding in so laudable a work, let all ‘archbis shops 
and bis shops enforce and carry into effect, and cause to be observed 
those constitutions which have by the holy fathers and the Roman 
pontiffs, us we ‘Il as by ourselves been promulgate “1 and decreed to be 
acted upon in all such cases, which if they neglect to do, then shall 
such archbishops and bishops for such neg lect, be sul jeet and render 
themselves lable to the punishments in such wise provided for them 
by these our constitutions. And lest ignoranee of these our constitu- 
tions should prevent a due and proper observance of the statutes 
herein contained, we do hereby also strictly enjoin and command all 
archbishops and bishops, as also all abbots and priors having exempt 
jurisdiction, as well as all chapters of cathedral churches, to severally 
obtain and preserve copies of all the statutes which in this our council 
have been promulgated and enacted; and further, as regards arch- 
bishops and bishops, we hereby also direct and order them respectively, 
to cause these our constitutions to be read in their synods, faithfully 
and word for word, once every year. 


Dao tors’ Commons. ar tl N W I LLI A M W il ITE. 


Norr.—For the laws herein often referred to, see “ The Constitutions of Otho, 
with Notes ;”’ published by Rivington, February, 1844. 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


SS 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN: BRIPAIN—No. XXYV, 
Adoration of Relies.” 
Continued from p. 281. 
Sin,—On the question of the character and degree of worship paid by 
the Romish chureh to redies, | would refer to Stillingfleet’s “ Reply to 
Gother,” which L have previously quoted when treating on the subject 
of imaye-worship :-— Vor the right understanding of the controversy 
respecting paying divine worship to relics,” (writes Dr. Stillingfleet, ) 
“we are to consider, Ist, That there is a due reneration to the bodies of 
saints and martyrs allowed on both sides; and that there is an undue 
rship of them, which is disowned ou both sides. The due veneration 
is, a religious decency to be observed towards them, which lies in 
avoiding anything like contempt or dishonour to them, and using all 
such testimonies of respect and decency, which becomes the remains 
ol persons of piety and holiness. But that it is possible to exceed in 
the Worship of true relies, even AY llarniine ” confesseth, W ho SAYS, that 


. . _ ; ° ‘ . . . 

' Uhe argument is rather that of Calvin than of Bellarmine. Vellarmine, in re- 

‘ting the objections of the opponents to the adoration of relics, refers to those of 
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BRITAIN, 


‘(lod took awa \ e body of Mo SCS, le st the people should vive divine 
worship to it.’ had St. Jerom,* as hotly opposed as he was to J Wgilan- 
tius, yet he utterly denied+ giving ‘any adoration to the relies of 
martyrs, It seems, then, that it is very possible to exceed in the 
degree of veneration. But, 2ndly, the question is, whether those acts 
of worship which are allowed in the church of Rome do not go b ‘youd 
due veneration? or it is reasonable to suppose that those who 
vive it do not believe those relies to be gods; and therefore it must be 
such a worship as is given to them, supposing them to be only relies of 
such and such persons, ‘The council of Trent? decrees honour and 
veneration to be given to them, but never determines what is due and 

What not; it forbids§ all excesses of eating and drinking in the visiting 
of relies, 1 ut not one word of excesses in worship ping them, unless it 
be COM pre hended under the name of supe rstition. Dut superstition 
hes in something eS ie according to their notion of it; therefore, 
if there be no prohil bition by the chureh, there can be no superstition 
in the worship ofthem, And ifthey had thought there had been any 
in the Known practices of the church, they would certainly have men- 


Calvin: “ Tis addit Calvinus, in admonitione de reliquiis, alia quinque. Primum, 
quia Deus abscondit Moysi corpus, Causa autem redditur ab omnibus, ne Judes 
illud adorarent. Unde etiam in Epistola Juda legimus, * Diabolum pane tee 
Michaeli Archongelo de Moysi corpore,” quia videlicet Diabolus illud manifesta 

volebat, ut occasionem pre eberet Judevis illud adorandi.” Ina subsequent chapter, in 

which—** solruntur argumenta adversariorum,” Bellarmine writes: ‘* Ad primum 
Calvint argumentum de Moysi corpore multis modis responderi potest.” He then 
adduce SScvel | authorities in Sup} ort olf his owl views, and coneludes: eh Probabile 
tamen est occultatum fuisse Moysi sepulchrum ne a Judiis coleretur pro Deo. 
Facile potuissent adduct ut crederent esse Deum eumque adorarent, si seirent ubi 


esset; presertim quia v: ide eredibile est corpus ejus, licet mortuum, conservasse adhuc 
splendorem vultus et decorem quem antea habebat sicut multis sanetorum aceidit.” 
Bellarmine, tom, ii. p. 438, 42. 

The language of Jerom fully justifies the expression of Stillingfleet: ( Ais Wie/- 
lintium, ( Dormitantius reetius diceretur,) os fetidum rursus aperire, et putorem spur- 
cissimum contra sanctorum martyrum proterre reliquias, © infelicem hominem, et 
omol lachrymarum fonte plangendum.” And again, when repelling the imputation 
of having sanctioned the adoration of relies, he says :—* Quis enim, O insanuin caput, 
aliquando martyres adovavit? Quis hominem putavit Deum ?"—’pist. ad Vigilan., 
tom ii. p. DIS 
f * Nos autem non dico martyrum reliquias, sed ne solem quidem et lunam, non 
angelos, non archangelos, noncherubim, non seraphim, et omne nomen quod nominatur 
etan presenti seculo et in futuro, colimus et adoramus, ne Serviamus creatura potius 
quam Creator, /fonoramns autem reliqut is martyrum, ut cum cujus sunt martyres 
doremus, TLonoramus servos, ut honor servorum redundet ad) Dominum.”— 
Hieronymus adversus V gdantium, tom oi p. 11s. 

Twill again quote the words of the council: —* Sanctorum quoque martyrum, 
et allorum cum Christo viventium, sancta corpora, qua viva membra fuerunt ( hiristl, 
et templum spiritus sancti, ab ipso ad wternam vitam = suseitanda et glorificanda 
i fidelibus veneranda esse; per que multa beneticia a Deo hominibus prestantur ; 
taut affirmantes, sanctorum reliquiis venerationem atqgue honorem non deberi, vel 
eas aliaque sacra monumenta a fidelibus inutiliter honorari, atque eorum opis impe- 
tranda causa sanctorum memorias frustra frequentari, omnino damnandos esse, prout 
yam] ri lem cus damnavit, et nune ctiam damnat ecclesia. "— Sess, 2s de Tne. ef 

ben., Ne. 


, . . . . . . . e 
In sanctorum celcbratione, ae reliquiarum visitatione, homines ad comessationes 


‘ " , ' ‘ , " , } , , 
Bartie COP LATES Hen aou 
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intur, quasi festt dies in henorem sanctorum per luxum a 
lasciviam avantur. —Zbid, 
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tioned them; and because they did not, we ought in reason to Jook on 


these practices as allowed. And yet not only Cussander complains ot 


the great superstition about them, but even the // ale nburgtt lately 
confess, that the abuses therein have not only been offensive to us, but 
to themselves also.’—(See Gibson's « Preservatir against Popery,” 
vol, ii. tit, 9, p. 276.) The case thus stated by Bishop Stillingtleet, as 
ae to the doctrine and practice of the church of Rome on the 
question of relic-worship, subsequently to the Tridentine Council, is 
further eluc id: ated by Archbishop I ‘ake, in his “ Second Defence of his 
Irposition,” &e., against the reply of the Bishop of Means. The Arch- 
bishop undertakes to prove, that “ the church of Rome does truly and 
properly worship the relics of their saints, and proceeds to say, that 
“this is a point that in any other age or country but ours woul i he ave 
needed no proof, And it is not the least argument of an innovating 
spirit in the church of Rome, that no words or expressions are with 
the mof any value, as often as they are minded to give us what they 
call the chureh’s sense. Let their writers use never so many phrases 
to assure to us their opinions that ‘re/ies are to be rworshipped,’—all 
this sigmfies nothing; they meant no more by it than an ‘honowr or 
renerafion * due to the sacred remains of those saints who were once 
the temples of the living God, and not a worship or adoration taken in 
its strict sense.” ‘There is hardly an expression signifying a proper 
worship, which their own salibens have not made use of to declare the 
service they thought due to them. / adore, worship, embrace, the 
relics of the saints, said one in the second council of Nice; and the 
Whole assembly resolved, (act 4,) ‘Phat their bones, ashes, rags, 
blood, and sepulchres, should be adored ; only meh should not offer 
sacrifice to them.’ Cardinal Baronius* speaks of it as an honour done 
him by Pope Clement VUIL, (a.p. Gu? ) that, though most unworthy 
of so great an undertaking, he was yet sent by him to examine and 
a “e the vener: ih) le body of Né, ( ‘orslia. And though thee autions synod 
rent said only that relies should be ren rated (‘ua fidelihbus rene= 
randa esse. * & yet seeing t! hat it neither condemned the opinions of those 
who taught that they were to be worshipped, but rather allowed the 


* 4 


Bossuct's Erposition of the Doctrine of the Catholic Church in matters of Con- 
troversy, vs p. 42. 

t The reader must not forget that the decrees of the second council of Nice, respect 
ing image. -worship and relics, were acknowledged by the Trent council :-—“ 1d quod 
conciliorum, presertim vero secunda Nicwne sy nodi decretis contra imaginwn oppugna- 
tores est sanctium.’’—Sess. 2.). 

t The entire account of the removal of the remains of St. ¢ eetly and her husband 

Valerian, from under the high altar to a sumptuous vault, called the confesston of St. 
bie on the rebuilding of that church by Cardinal Paul Eemilius Sirendati, 
» 1099.) under Clement VIITL., will be found in the Annals of Baronius, 


( ‘ — > : , , 
| rh S21.) The passage alluded to in the text is this:—-Clement wished personally to 
Mspeet the relies; but, having the gout, he was unable to effect his object: © Labo- 
rabat ipse Sanctissimus Clemens acrioribus podagrae doloribus. Sed cessit impedi- 


tum istuismodi meo luero; et enim me, tanto licet munere Biever svat priv. 
‘it explorare et adorare venerandum Cacilia corpus.  Sicque nulla penitus interpo- 
ta mora, ei idem celeritate qua venit, rediens (Presbyter Cardinalis Paulus Ston- 
Gratus) et ipse eadem die Romam, simul ad ipsum Titulum Sancta Cecilie summo 
Yespere heti perveniimus,”—Bar, An., vol. v. ps S61. 
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acts of proper divine service to be paid to them, what can we conclude 
but that they made use of a loose expression to satisfy the more mode- 
rate party of the Romish communion, at the same time that they 
resolved, by their practice, to favour the superstition of those who 
properly adored them. Now, that this was truly the case, will appear, 
if we consider what they allege respecting the holy cross. This is 
regarde d by the Rom anists in a double ac ity, both as an image and 
asa relic; and is, upon both accounts, dec lared to be worthy of the 
very same adoration that Christ himself is ; whic h is, l presume, a pro 
per worship in the strictest sense. For thus St. ae argues, (3 rt. 

Qu.25, Art. 4d.) “If we speak of the very eress upon which Christ 
was crucified, it is to be worshipped with divine worship, both as it 
represents Christ, and as it touched the members of Christ, and was 
sprinkled with his blood ; and for this cause we both speak to the 
cross, and pray to it, as if it were Christ crucified upon it.’ Where 
note,” says Cujelan, in his commentaries on Ayuinas, (A.D. 1030,) 
‘that our speaking to the cross is here produced as an effect of the 
same adoration with which Christ is adored. ‘This 1 think is plain 
enough, and may serve to shew, both with what sincerity my adver- 
sary (Bossuet) denies that, properly spe aking, they do worship relies. 
or that itis not the cross, but Christ ern ified wpon it, to whom they 
speak in these addresses.*" Again, in his “ First Defence,” to which 
the archbishop refers, he s avs :— In the pout of relics, the council of 
Trent proceeded so equivocally, that the /%ndicador® ought uot to 
think it at all strange, if | endeavoure ds more plainly to distinguish, 
What the ambiguity of their expressions had so much confounded. 
‘They (says the council) are to be condemned, who affirm that no 
veneration or honour is due to the relies of saints’ ‘To this I replied, 
that honour them we do; but that the council of Trent requires more 

not only to honour but worship them too—so I render their word 
‘venerart’—wWhether well or ill is now the question. [| would observe, 
then, that inthe very point before us, their own St. Thomas (Aquinas 
gives the very same Interpretati n to the same word. For having 
prop sed the oe st oni th ese terms, } § Whether the relies of the sainis 
are to be adore “he conclude it in the terms of the council : ‘Seeing 
we renerate the: saints of God, we must also renerate their bodies and 
relies.’ And, again, in his <econd objection neainst this conclusion, he 
argues against the adoration of re lics thus: «It seems very foolish to 
renerafe an insensible object; to which he rm plies thus: ‘We do not 
adore the insensible thing itself’ from all which it is beyond dispute 
veh ident, that by the rencration ‘Thomas understood adoration of relics. 
Again, that it is the doctrine of the chureh of Rome, that relics are to 


Se *y* : 
Lhe author ) A V indica fi0N of the Bishop of Condoms BE, posit hon of the 
Doctrin of the Poss thi ie, ( }, nm? ch, in ansicer fo a book entitled ‘ An E aposit oi of th 
)) efrine of thre ( ure - of Eni i 1? i " London: . 1OS6., 


Thomas Aquinas referred to by Archbishop 
Wake *( Ques.) Utrum Reliquiw Sanctorum sint aderande ? ( Conelus.) Cum 
Sanctos Det rencremur, Corum quoque corpor ret Relig uli iS renera ri opo! tet, ( Ne 
Stultum videtur rem insensibilem renerari. CR: spon Quod corpus illud 
| um,” &e, 


| Lhe tollowing is the passage in 
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be adored, their greatest authors render it beyond denial evident. 
VV sue, * (AD, 1604, ) in his disputations upon Thomas, tells us: «that 
it is among the ¢ Catholics, a truth not to be doubted of, that the relics of 
saints, whether they be any parts of them, as bones, flesh, or ashes, or 
any other things that have touched them, or be longed to them, ought 
to be adored ;’ and in conclusion says, ‘that he has proved against 
heretics, that relies are to be adored;’ and this, too, in answer to the 
question proposed in the very terms of the council: ‘/Mhether the 
Lodies, or other relics of saints, ought to be venerated?’ Nor is this a 

scholastic tenet, or to be put off with an impropriety of speech. ‘The 
Messi urs du Port Royal are by all allow ed to have been some of the 
most learned men of their church that this last : age has produce d, and 
too great crities in the French tongue to use any expressions subject 
to ambiguity, which that language particularly avoids. The word 
‘adore, in French, is much more rarely used to signify in general any 
honour or veneration than in the Latin; vet these very men, in one of 
the treatises published by them,+ * Of the Miracles of the Holy Thorn, 
use this word to express the veneration the +y thought due to them. 
Thus, speaking of one of the re/izious that was troubled with the 
palsy, ‘she was carried,’ say they, ‘to the Port Royal, 40 adore the 
holy thor “7 Or another, that, ‘having adored the holy thorn, she was 
re wae 3 f her infirmity.’ They boast of the great multitude that 
‘fre seitll ‘ their church to adore the holy thorn’ And in one of their 
wae rs, Which they teach their votaries to say before it, ¢ /¥e adore 
thy crown, O Lord” And now I suppose it is, from all these instances, 
sufficiently evident that 1 had reason to interpret ‘venerari’ in the 
council by ‘worship’ in my ¢ Wxposition.’ "Vhis is the true sense of 
the council ; and for the instances | have added for the explication 
of it, they are the same by which their own Catechism § excites 
them to this worship, and every day’s experience shews how zealously 
the people followed these relics in order to these ends.” Resuming 
the argument in support of the proposition, that “the Papists do truly 
and properly worship the relies of their saints,” arising trom the adora- 
lion paid to the cross, the archbishop ne Defence, p. 189) says : 
re This j is the more to be considered, in that here ni ( Vindicator) 
cannot say, as you do in the case of images, that the figure and the 
prototype are in a manner united loge ther, and that, theretore, the image 
In its representative nature is in some sort very Christ; the reason of 
th is Wors ship being ony a former re lation to our Sariour ; ¢ be Cause, y say = 
Aquinas, ©it heretofore touched his sacred members, or was sprinkle “l 


Vasquez (in 3 P. D. Th. Disp., p. 808) Proposes this question :-—** An cor- 
pora et alia sanctorum Reliquia venerande sint: ?” ‘To this he answers, (c. ii, p. 809,) 
* Apud Catholicos veritas indubitata est Iteliquias sanctorum, sive fuerint partes ip- 

‘OrumM, Ut OSsa, Carnes, et cineres, sive res alice que ipsos tetigerunt, vel ad ipsos per- 
tineant, adorandas, et in honore sacro habendas esse.” And again, ( Disp. 113, p. 816,) 

‘Cum ergo jam contra Haretieos constitutum sit, Reliquias esse adorandas, superest 
' xplic are quo genere cultis et honoris eas venerari debeamus.” 

T ‘* Response ad un ecrit public sur les Miracles de la Sainte Espine,” 1d, &e. 

+ In the various copies of “ Gibson's Preservative,” which 1 have cummins this 
vord is three times consecutively printed “ throne” in the above passage. A reference, 

owever, to the original treatise, will correct the error. 

See the words of the Catechism in No. xxii., p. 4% 
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with his blood.’ Upon which single account Cardinal Capisuechi 
doubts not to affirm ‘that the swood of the cross is so sanctified and 
consecrated by Christ, that every, the least particle of the cross, divided 
from the whole, and from the other parts, does remain consecrated aud 
sanctified; and therefore, that every, the least piece of the cross, ts to be 
adored with the very same supreme divine adoration that Christ himself 
is.” So truly have you told us that you do not allow relics a worship 
or adoraiion taken in its strictest sense’ And what I have now said of 
the cross, will, in the next place, no less apply to the nails, dance, and 
other instruments of his passion. Upon which account, as we have 
seen, you address to the cross language of adoration, so you also do to 
the dance: ¢ Hail, O triumphant iron! Tlappy spear! JVound us 
with the love of Him that was pierced by thee!’ It is possible you may 
find out this, too, in the Corpus Poetarum; and by the same figure, 
that the cross signifies at once both the material cross and our Saviour 
that hung thereon, may make the spear here signify both St. Longinus’s 
spear and the body of Christ that was wounded thereby. And that 
you may see how much it will be worth the while to have such an 
ecclesiastical trope invented, 1 will add one instance more of another 
relic that has an address made to it, altogether as much wanting it as 
either of the foregoing. ‘The re/te [ mean is the reronica,* or cloth 
which our Saviour Christ wiped his face upon, and left the impression 
of his visage ; and to this you thus pray-—* Hail, holy face of our Re- 
deemer, printe <d upon a cloth white as snow, purge us from all spot of 
Vice, and join us to the company of the blessed. Bring us to our 
country, O happy figure !— there to see the pure face of Christ.” This, 
| suppose, is a plain instance enough what kind of honour you pay to 
relics. And that this cloth might never want votaries to worship i, 
your Pope Jobn NAIL. (A.p. 1329) has vouchsafed no less than fen 
thousand days’ indulgences to every repe tition of this prayer ; )” _) Second 
Defence, KC., )). 10, 
St. David's, Exeter, March 2, 1844, kK. C. HARINGTON. 
( To be continued.) 


The following account of the “ Veronica” I extract from ‘* Butler's Lives of the 
Saints” (Jan, 13);—* The print of the holy face of our Saviour, on a linen cloth, is 
kept in St. Peter’s church at Rome, with singular veneration, It is mentioned in 
an ancient ceremonial of that church, dedicated to Celestin IT., in’ 1143, also in 
Matt. of West., and in a Bull of Nicholas LV., in 1290. It was called “ veronica,” 
or true image of our Lord's face, from vera and iconica, a word used by St. Gregory 
of Tours for an image, from the Greek word icon. Some moderns imagine that it 
served at the burial of our Lord; others say, that a devout woman wiped his face 
with it, when he was fainting under the load of his cross, going to Mount Cal- 
vary. In some particular missals, as in that of Mentz, in 1493, among the votive 
masses Is one ‘de Sancta Veronica, seu vultu Domini,’ in the same manner as there is 
amass ‘on the cross.” Such devotions are directed to honour our Lord, with a re- 
membrance of this relic, memorial, or pledge. From this ‘ office of the veronica’ is 
taken an anthem and prayer, which are said in some priv: ite churches, as a comme- 
moration of the holy face of Lucea, which isa very ancient miraculous crucifix, in the 
chapel of the Holy Cross, in the cathedral dedicated to St. Martin at Lucea. A copy 
of the frue veronica is kept in the Cistercian nunnery at Montreuil, a present of 
Urban LY. to this house, his sister being a nun there. See his letter to them, in 
Chifflet, ‘de Linteis sepulchralibus Sieadad.* This letter was dated in 1249, when 


the rece was arehdeacon and chaplain to Innocent 1V.’—Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,” Jan. 15, note, 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ON THE -EGYPTO-TUSCAN “ MENI-REPHA.” 


Sin,—I have already sbhewn that Minerva was the year-numberer, 
and keeper of the year nail in her chapel at the Capitoline temple of 
Rome: eum clavuim, quia raree per ea tempora litera erant, notam 
numeri annorum fuisse ferunt: erque Minerve templo dicatam legem, 
quia numerus Minervee inventum sit, (Liv, vil. 3. “ Minerva,” xx. 63.) 
‘rom inseriptions, Miller gives the name Menerfa, Menrfa, Moria ; 
and observes that the third Capitoline deity of Rome was worshipped 
under her ‘Tuscan name, and not under a translated form, like ‘Tina 
and Cupra, which were identified with Jupiter and Juno, (ii. p. 48.) 

The prophet Isaiah thus mentions two names of idols: « But ye who 
set in order a table for Gad, and fill out a libation to Meni, you will 1 
number out to the sword, and all of you shall bow down to the 
slaughter.” The allusion to Meni, which signifies number, is obvious. 
Jerom on the place gives an account: Est in cunctis urbibus, et 
maxime in Mgypto, et in Alexandria, idolatriwe vetus consuetudo, ut 
ultimo die anni et mensis ejus qui extremus est, ponant mensam refer- 
tam varii generis epulis et poculum mulso mixtum: vel preeteriti anni 
vel futuri fertilitatem auspicantes, (Bp. Lowth’s Isai. Ixv. 11, and 
note.) Hence the oriental Meni was a deity who presided over the 
close of the year, and kept an account of eac h year as it passed. ‘There 
was also an rer idol, Menah, of which nothing is known, (Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 91,) but it was evidently the counterpart of the Canaan- 
itish Meni. From the frequent use of it in proper names, Meni must 
have been a favourite tutelar deity; in Kgypt, Menes, Ale-mene: the 
Persian Achaemenes is Achiman, Josh. xv. 14: Menecrates is Meni 
Crath, &e, 

The Kgyptian year-goddess is thus described by Wilkinson: ‘ Her 
name in the hicroglyphies does not read Rompi, (a year,) but Rpe, 
which resembles the word erpe, a temple; the palm- -branch, however, 
which this goddess bears on her head, favours the conjecture that she 
represented the deificd notion of the year,” (Ane. Kigypt., v. p. 65, 
The hieroglyphies res ad RePHI, which is the feminine form of Rephah, 

Saturn, or ‘Time: hence Rephah and Rephi were the god and goddess 
of time. The names are related to one another, as Hebo and Hebe, 
Neph and Nephthys, Bel and Cybele, &c. Since both Meni and 
Rephah oceur in Scripture, we know the Semitic orthography of 
Minerva, which is an important point, and not obtainable in every 

‘ase. ‘The Tuscan Mene-Rfa would be written in Hebrew NDVI 
mni- rfay mn-rfa, and signifies the Numberer Repha, the wife of Rephah, 
who is Saturn, or Time. 

I have already noticed that the longest and shortest periodic times 
known to the ancients were the thirty-year periods of Saturn, and the 
thirty-day periods of Meni, or the moon. Hence arises a natural con- 

nexion between Saturn and Meni. ‘This connexion is maintained 
under various names. According to Plutarch, Saturn and Rhea were 
the parents of Osiris, Isis, &e., (Isid. ¢. 12; :) but the hieroglyphies 
iiform us that these latter personages were the children of Seb (sev 

and Netpe, Seb or sev is the Coptic terin for time ; and Champollion 
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identifies Netpe with Rhea, because they both have the title of Mas- 
noute, mother of the gods, (Précis, ch. viii., p. 189.) Netpe herself; 
however, is not very well understood, but I consider her the same as 
Meui: the literal translation of Net-pe from the Coptic is Neith calo- 
rum, or ceelestis, so that Net-pe is only another form of the well-known 
Aphrodite Urania, Venus Ceelestis, the queen of heaven. In the 
Assyrian and Phenician mythology, the upper hemisphere was wor- 
shipped as Venus, (Macrob., Sat. i., 21;) and according to Plutarch, 
all things were born of Saturn and Venus, (Isid., ¢. Ixix. ») te, of 
Rephah and Meni-Rephi, of Seb and Netpe, or of the god and goddess 
of time. 

‘That Minerva was the year-goddess is implied in the statement that 
she was called Tritogeneia, from the three seasons of the year, (Dio- 
dor., i. 12.) But Minerva not only presided over, she was also the 
mother of the year, which was looked upon as her offspring. ‘This 
doctrine is plainly expressed by such names as Rampsinitus and Hor- 
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siesis. Diodorus mentions an Egyptian king, Rempis, (i. 62,) who is 
. called Rampsinitus by Herodotus, (ii. 122.) Herodotus, by misunder- 


standing the priests, has strangely mixed up mythology with history, 
and ascribed the actions of the year-god to the Egyptian king, who 
had made the year-god his tutelar deity, and, as usual, was named 
after him, The C optic term for year is RoMPI; and the name Remphis 
is evidently contained in Ramp- -si-nitus, which signifies Year son of 
Neith,”’ and exactly resembles Hor-si-esi, “ Horus son of Isis,’ both in 
form and meaning. Horus, who is Apollo, was the son of Isis, or 
Neith: “we shall have occasion to shew,” says Dr. Prichard, “ that 
Minerva and Isis are frequently identified in the Egyptian mytho- 
logy,”’ (p. 146.) Now Diodorus informs us that some of the Greeks 
called years Hori, and written annals Horographies, (i. 26.) Among 
those Greeks who called years “ hori,’’ we must rank the Egyptian 
colony under Cecrops, the founder of Athens. He seems to have 
placed his new settlement under the protection of Horus, or Apollo, 
for Cicero refers to ancient historians who made Apollo, son of Minerva, 
the tutelar god of Athens: ex x quo Vuleano et Minerva po og 
: eum, c ujus in tutela Athenas antiqui historici esse voluerunt, (De. Nat. 
Deor., iii, 22.) Here Vulcan and Minerva are Ptha and Neith, 
namely, that Ptha, who was lord of the thirty-year periods: xupiov rpta- 
Kovraernpicwy Kabarep 6"Udaoroc 6 peyac, (Rosetta Stone, line 2.) In 
Italy, also, we have Abillius, or Aollius, son of Romulus or Quirinus, 
the sun, (Plutarch, Rom., see “ Belus,” xx. 286;) but the ‘Tuscan 
term for year is afl. Abillius, and Aollius, may be either <Aelie 
(Quintilis) or Apollo, Niebuhr remarks, “ A more than ordinary re- 
_ for astronomy is unplied in the worship paid at Gades to the 

‘ar and the month as divinities.” “The fact is mentioned by usta- 
thinoad Dionys. Perieg., 453, from Elian,” (Rome, vol. i. pp 248, 333 ;) 
vet it is evident from Abillius and Remphis, that the ‘Tuscans also, 
and the Kg ryptians, as well as the people of Gades, were in possession 
of this knowlec lge. The Coptic term for month is abot, and Lcounect with 
it Abydus, and the Romanised Tuscan name JE butius : a-bot, a month, 
is related to the goddess Bouto, as a-fi/, a year, to Fel, Bel, the sun. 
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On gravestones, the ‘Tuscan phrase afil, ril, followed by a number, 
is known to have the general meaning of anno etatis, vixit annos, We. ; 
but the words have received no etymological explanation. 1 would 
connect a-fil, a year, with fed, bel, the sun: and ril with the Arabic ré/, 
to fill up, to increase, ‘“ Arab. ri/ accremento dentium affectus fuit, 
multi seu multiplicati fuére pulli: mert/ah pullis preedita.” Castell. 

The present discussion will help to determine the reading at Amos, 
y. 26, and Acts, vii. 43, which fluctuates between Remphan and 
Rephan. ‘The LXX at Amos use 6 @ed¢ in connexion with the deity, 
which at once excludes the goddess Rephi, Meni-Repha: also the 
parallelism seems to require here, as in other cases, that the second 
deity, Chiun, should be a different attribute of Moloch, first mentioned, 
which excludes the year-god Remphis: my own opinion is that the 
true reading is Rephan in the sense of Rephah, Saturn or ‘Time, 

Bedford. W. B. WINNING. 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF SERMONS. 


Sirn,—There is one literary phenomenon constantly going on before 
our eyes which sets all political economy at defiance. In the case of 
sermon-publishing the supply is not regulated by the demand. It is noto- 
rious that not one volume in six or seven of the many sermon-books 
printed every year pays its own expenses; and as for a second edition, 
unless in the ease of some man whose popularity and eloquence are 
very remarkable, or who, for one reason or another, has a very large 
number of persons over whom he exerts a strictly personal influence, 
it is unknown. Now, I cannot but look upon this as an evil. It 
seems shocking that sermons should be made a drug upon the market, 
and it requires some investigation to determine why so very many, 
destitute of any distinguishing feature, should be placed on record, 
when the reader who closes the book can scarce forbear saying, 
* Wherefore didst thou run, seeing thou hadst no tidings ?”’ 

I think the evil would be diminished if every preacher, setting self 
aside, would ask himself precisely what he aims at by the publication 
of his sermons, or whether the cireumstances in which he is placed 
call for such publication. For it is often true that a man is so situated, 
that the wantonness of those who profess to compliment him puts him 
to an expense of five or six pounds, not one penny of which they in- 
tend to bear. A clergyman is asked to preach at a visitation, or some 
such public oceasion, and the postprandial gratitude of the auditors is 
expressed by the archdeacon or bishop requesting that the sermon 
may be printed. ‘The preacher may be a man of high abilities, 
and confirmed literary character, in which case he may know that 
the sermon is worth printing, and that his name may perhaps sell 
it; but he may be a man of ordinary standing, and whose character 
would by no means bear the shock of refusing to publish a discourse 
thus publicly demanded ; conduct which would be interpreted to mean 
that it was not his own composition. Well, he prints; sends copies to 
half-a-dozen personal friends, and pays the printer, who never disposes 
of half-a-dozen more. ‘Two friends of my own were thus situated, 
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one much admired in his own neighbourhood, the other a man of re- 
markable abilities and erudition. ‘The sale in the one case was eight 
copies—in the other, thirteen. 

Single sermons, indeed, will frequently need no defence for their 
publication. The study of years may give results which may be 
uttered in half an hour, and limited as the number will alw ays be to 
whom a single sermon will find access, the influencing those few may 
be an adequate motive for publication. Lavater was accustomed to 
preach to the highest intelligence which he imagined, from his phy- 
siognomical researches, to exist among his hearers. Whether this rule 
was generally good or not may well be questioned; but a man may 
have far nobler feelings than those of personal vanity in aiming high, 
and gaining power over those whom few can influence. 

But what can be said for volumes of sermons preached in ordinary 
parochial ministrations, generally each the result of something less 
than a week’s labour, enforcing some truth that has a thousand times 
been enforeed as well or better; and which, however useful and 
acceptable, and even worthy of the occasion, it may have been when 
spoken, has really no claims which, divested of time, and place, and 
circumstance, can enable it to bear examination. But if it had, who 
would examine them ? Who reads sermons which do not come recom- 
mended, either by the fame of the writer, his local interest, or his per- 
sonal acquaintance; and when a man has neither fame, nor friends, 
nor influence enough to reckon on selling 800 copies at the rate of one 
to cach seven admirers, who pays? Alas, the preacher! and it is to 
be hoped he is satisfied with his bargain, 

It often happens, however, that a clergyman is strongly urged to print 
his sermons ; and if he has observed any great moral improvement in 
his congregation, which he can trace w ith apparent probability to the 
said discourses, he may hope to exte nd the same benefits by means of 
the press. But then again the judiciousness of the step may be 
doubted. If the benefit of those who know him not is to be secured, 
the outlay of from 502, to 1002. would tell more in building a church 
or an hospital, than publishing such a volume; and for those who 
know him, the loan of his own manuscript, which no one personally 
acquainted with him would hesitate to ask, would answer every pur- 
pose of bringing things to remembrance. 

But the fact is, that asking to have sermons printed is too often a 
mode of complimenting, and how injurious that system is to all parties 
it is needless to say. But I think the happiness and the virtue of a 

clergyman would be best consulted were he kindly but firmly to de- 
cline, and stop all praise of his discourses by the laity. 

Often such praise is merely an attempt to establish a tribunal to 
which his sermons are to be brought. If you accept a man’s praise 
you must defer to his ce nsure, and thus you may make an ordinary 
of ¢ very person in the parish, and be subjected to a most annoying 
bondage. In this case, to be persuaded into publishing is merely 
riveting the fetter. 

The only case in which it is difhic ‘ult to reject commendation of a 
sermon, is when some person of superior attainments, who would be 
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unlikely intentionally to flatter, and who has never shewn any wish to 
dictate, speaks with admiration or approval, You cannot suspect the 
motive, and you feel the value of the praise, as far as it is a testimony 
to your own abilities; but this is a case in which praise is far more 
poisonons than any other. There is no time when a pious man should 
be more anxious to forget himself than when addressing his fellow- 
creatures on their eternal destiny ; but in doing so he performs a lite- 
rary exercise, in which he may acquit himself as a scholar and a man 
of talents, without any reference to the sacredness of his office. Now, 
just in proportion to the extent to which, whatever may be the lite- 
rary merit of a discourse, he can lose sight of everything but its great 
object, will be the satisfaction to his own mind that he has done his 
duty, and perhaps the impression of what he has uttered on his con- 
eregation. ‘The more self comes into his thoughts, the less happy will 
he be in the retrospect, and the commendation of one wise man brings 
self into consideration more than that of twenty fools. Am I right, sir, 
in thinking that a clergyman should discourage everybody from com- 
mending his sermons, and avoid printing them merely for the sake of 
having his name on the title-page of a book ? 

I say so, because 1 cannot suppose that any man now expects that 
they will be of any pecuniary advantage to him. It is said that Cra- 
cherode, when he first printed a discourse, which as a young man he 
had delivered with great applause, was with difficulty persuaded to 
confine the impression to a thousand, which he did by the honest 
bookseller’s advice, who urged that he had better wait for a second 
edition. He calculated that at least ha/f the clergy in the country would 
wanta copy, and in after life narrated the anecdote with great effect. 
But these days are over. Every man knows that he has no chance 
with the great world, and can probe with tolerable candour the dispo- 
sitions of the dité/e one about him. Hence he has very rarely any- 
thing to consider but how much he is willing to pay for being an 
author. S.W.P, 


oo — 


THE NAGS HEAD CONTROVERSY. 


Sirn,—Mr, Harington has performed an acceptable service by bring- 
ing forward in your last Number, in so compact a form, the whole 
evidence for and against the alleged “ Nag’s Head Consecrations,” 
He or any other of your correspondents will add to the obligation by 
supplying or indicating an answer to another objection raised against 
the Elizabethan consecrations, as fully and fairly stated by ‘Thorndike 
in the following words :— 

“ ‘The succession of our bishops deriveth itself by ordination of three 
bishops, which the canon of the apostles authorizeth; bat the canon 
of Nicwa requireth further the consent of the bishops of each province. 
Whereby it appeareth that ordination by two or three bishops is al- 
lowed by the canon of the apostles, upon presumption that the suffra- 
gans of each province concur in allowing the act of their fellows: 
Which presumption ceaseth in our case, because it is manifest that the 
greatest part of the suffragans did not consent to the consecration of 
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our bishops, but declared against it; being, therefore, displaced by the 
power of the sword deciding for the lesser part against the greater ; 
which the rule of the church enableth not to do.—Just /Veights and 
Measures, chap. xxv. sub fin. 

On this statement two questions seem to arise— 

1. Whether the fact be precisely as Thorndike states it; or whe. 
ther more recent and historical researches have thrown any new light 
on the transaction. 

2. Whether, supposing Thorndike’s account to be accurate, any 
argument can be brought forward in palliation of the canonical irre- 
gularity in addition to that propounded by ‘Thorndike, which amounts 
in brief to this—viz., “ that succession of doctrine is of more conse. 
quence than succession of persons.” 

One other question | would ask. Supposing the consecrations in 
question to be valid though not strictly canonical, so as to convey the 
power of order without that of jurisdiction ; in what manner and de- 
gree is the exercise of the former of these powers in the priest or dea- 
con qualified or restricted by the absence of the latter ? 

I am, Sir, yours &c., iD, 


THE SOLDIER OF BARWICKE., 


Sirn,—If your correspondent, S. B. refers to a perfect copy of “ A 
Dialogue betwene a Soldior of Barwicke and an English Chaplaine,” 
he will find that the first prefatory letter, the running title of which is, 
« A Letter of the Authour in the way of a Preface,” is signed A, G., 
which, doubtless, is Anthony Gilby, to whom I believe the dialogue is 
generally atiributed. ‘The known writings of Bishop Coverdale are 
on subjects very different from this dialogue, 

1 am, sir, your very obedient, G.S 


DISSENTING CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
Sir,—I enclose an exceedingly curious illustration of dissenting con- 
scientiousness, copied from a (so called) Unitarian publication, “ The 
Christian Teacher,’ N.S., vol. ili, p. 22, 1841, published by Green, 
Newgate Street. 

“At the present day, the repetition of responses is entirely volun- 
tary, and must remain so, unless it should be wished to exclude dis- 
senters from the chapel, which they are now compelled to attend.” 

The se/f-imposed compulsion is admirable, and the whole is but little 
complimentary to the London University and College. The reference 
is to the service in the striking chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and manifestly indited by some who himself bowed in the temple of 
Rimmon. 1 omitted to copy the signature. 

Your readers will rejoice to learn that at Eton the number of rolun- 
tary communicants is about ONE HUNDRED of the boys of the school. 
Floreat Etona. 

AN OBSERVER. 
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ST. PAUL AND ST. JAMES. 


Sirn,—The remarks which appear upon p. 410, will be rendered some- 
what more complete by the two ensuing codicils. The whole had 
long been in my thoughts, but having committed no part of it to paper 
till the other day, memory failed in presenting to me what subsequent 
recollection has recalled. I only add, that in the second paragraph 
of § 9, the reader will please to substitute James ii. 18, 

g 11. St. James, ii. 22, 23, vindicates the undeniable prerogative 
of that lively faith which prompts and sanctifies good works; the sole 
office he assigns to these, being to demonstrate its unfeigned integrity, 
by its glad, grateful, and duteous homage. 

g 14. The imagination of a discrepance, originated partly from sup- 
posing (not faith, but) justification to be the main subject in James 1i. 
14—26: and partly from inattention to the articles in 14, 17; where 
they may be strictly rendered—* can his faith,” 7. e. that which pro- 
fesses to have— your faith,” @ e. that which ye profess to have. 
We might also render, 20, “thy faith without its works ;” 22, his faith— 
and by its works was Ais faith ;’? but it will suffice to consider the arti- 
cles in 20, 22, strongly antithetic as in 26, 

A Bisnop’s CHAPLAIN. 


ASH-WEDNESDAY. 


Sirn,—A very cursory and casual inspection of a little volume, pro- 
bably known to many of your readers, has brought under my eye a 
passage which seems to require a slight notice. ‘The work is pub- 
lished by Mr. Burns: “ A Guide for passing Lent Holily, &e. By 
Avrillon. ‘Translated from the I*rench, and adapted to the use of the 
English church. London, 1844.” 

One of the meditations for Ash-Wednesday is entitled, “ On the 
ashes from whose religious use the day was named,” and to this the 
adapter annexes the following note: “ Our church, by retaining the 
name recognises the use, although she has discontinued it publicly. 
If used in private, like all other acts of humiliation, it should be kept 
for our Father which seeth in secret.” ‘The remainder of the note does 
not concern my present purpose, and therefore I need not copy fur- 
ther. But to pass many objections which might be urged to the prace 
tice thus sought to be intrcduced into our church, the asserted reco- 
gnition rests upon a fallacy. ‘The collect for the day is for “ The first 
day of Lent, commonly called Ash-Wednesday.” And the real im- 
port of commonly called may, if necessary, be seen in the penultimate 
paragraph of her twenty-fifth article. 

Before I close, 1 will observe that under the crucifixion, we are told 
that our Lord’s body after the resurrection passed from the holy sepul- 
chre, disturbing neither the stone nor the seal. Probably this is 
thought to lend some help to the doctrine of transubstantiation ; but in 
reality, it appears to me to be the old Docetic fancy, which denied the 
true humanity of our Redeemer, and thereby made shipwreck of our 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEES OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL,* 


Sir,—In your April number you have published a circular on the 
union of the Bangor and St. Asaph bishoprics. In that circular 
(Brit. Mag., p. 455,) there is the following sentence :— An address 
has been presented to the primate, bearing signatures from no less than 
168 clergymen in the united dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, which, 
while it expresses their regret that the union should have taken place, 
furnishes the strongest proof that such a measure must be considered a 
calamity to be avoided rather than an example for imitation.” Now, 
after every inquiry practicable, 1 do not scruple to assure you that 
there never has been any such address. It is reasonable to suppose the 
writer in the cirenlar to have heard some confused description of an 
address presented last year through the proctor in convocation for the 
diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, to his grace the Duke of Wellington, 
and also to the Lord Bishop of London, in consequence of a state- 
ment in the newspaper report of the debate on Lord Powis’s motion. 
His Grace was reported to have said, that, “Since the union of the 
sees of Bristol and Gloucester, he hi id not heard of any complaint 
whatever of any evil arising from it.” The Bishop of London was 
also represente «d to have said, that “the legislature had united the sees 

of Gloucester and Bristol w ith ulmost the unanimous consent of the 
church.” ‘These circumstances led to an address from 168 clergy, and 
upwards, of the diocese, to each of these personages, expressing dissent 
from these statements. ‘The clergy also expressed their dutiful thanks 
and lasting obligations to their bishop for “his constant, laborious, and 
self-denying exertions to encounter the heavy additional responsibilities 
imposed upon him, by which he has deserved the affection and grati- 
tude of the church in general.” Requesting you to insert, in your 
next number, this correction of an important error in a church docu- 
ment, to which your ecclesiastical magazine has afforded publication 
and record, | have the honour to be, sir, your humble servant, 


A ‘GLOUCESTERSHIRE VICAR, 


PARTIES AND THEIR PERFORMANCES. 


Sir,—The wisest of men, observed a prudent man, foreseeth the evil, 
and hideth himself. The two actions combined, however, constitute 
the prudence ; and 1 write under the linpression that it is easier to 
foresee evil just now than to make any provision to escape from if. 
IT have beer an optimist all my life, and have lived happy in the con- 
viction that, on the whole, the world has been an improving world, 
and that is as much as to say that the church, which is the salt of the 
earth, has been, notwithstanding all its divisions and its miseries, more 


* The editor, of course, is not, in the slightest degree, responsible for the truth of 
a statement contained in a document such as that emanating from the Clerical Com- 
mittee of St. Asaph. He is always, however, most anxious to correct any error 
which may be pointed out, there or elsewhere, 
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efficient, more practical, or, in other words, more sanctifying than in 
any age with which I am acquainted, 

I am also well aware that the present is never the time when the 
present can be duly estimated, We want distance to bring its several 
parts into keeping, and shew the bearings they have upon each other ; 
and yet I cannot for once avoid the notion, always popular, that we 
are on the eve of some movement, some large secession for instance, 
some evil now impending over the church, which, however it may, as 
it will assuredly, be ultimately overruled for good, will in the mean- 
time be felt by every churchman as a serious catastrophe. But of the 
many unhappy omens in the atmosphere, which will be productive of 
a misfortune that will form the main feature of the coming crisis, I am 
unable to conjecture; indeed, one of the strange phenomena of the age 
is, that while everybody thinks he sees the impending ill, different people 
are looking in opposite directions, and anticipating opposite extremes. 

‘Ten or twelve years ago how different was the prospect! The 
movement which had carried away from the church so large an amount 
of activity and force had subsided, irregularities grew less frequent and 
glaring. ‘The evangelical clergy were lamented over by the relics of 
the more violent party from which they descended, as having lost 
some of the very criteria of their clique. And the orthodox had lost 
their comparative apathy, and were exchanging pulpits with their more 
fervent brethren ; each had gained an excellence and lost a defect. 

The Oxford party, as it originated, was not the creator, but the 
exponent, of the re-action against church liberalism. But admirable 
as it Was in its origin, its union superinduced upon it the mischiefs 
which always attach to party. Party always has leaders; to be a 
leader is always gratifying to human vanity, and therefore there will 
always be a store of candidates for that honour, who will shew by 
their readiness to advance that none will leave them behind. — It also 
suggests the formation of an organized party in opposition to it, and 
although this has been a long while in forming, and is at present des- 
titute of any very serious claims upon attention, let it not therefore 
be supposed that it will be less absurd or less mischievous in its ope- 
rations when it is fairly at work. When men of pious lives, whatever 
may be their opinions, utter any doctrines or opinions as important 
religious truths, many will believe them on the score of their characters, 
and a few only will ask what means the teachers themselves have had, or 
What pains they have taken in ascertaining whether they are false or true. 

Of the history of the Oxford party, abundance has been written. 
Judging by analogy, it has reached its acme of activity, or nearly 
so, und has yet from fifteen to twenty years to live. The ef- 
fective life of an individual, or thirty years, is the period of all such 
movements, ‘The results, whether for good or evil, come afterwards, 
Meanwhile an Opposition party is being formed, specimens of which 
are daily put forth as feelers. 

In your last Number (p. 426), was the outline of principles, and the 
rules of a society formed “ on the basis of a declaration lately issued 
and already subscribed by 600 of the clergy of the church of Kngland,” 
a tolerable number to begin with, The absurdity of some of its posi- 
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326 CORRESPONDENCE, 
tions, and the greater or less falsehood of all, make nothing avaltist 
its prospective Importance, if it is boldly taken up. 

It is, however, only one of the plastic atoms of the coming creation. 
A voluntary epise re al church is talked of, the bishops of which, lest th: 
should assert any right of overseeing not conceded to them volun- 
tarily by each indi ci al presbyter, are to be warranted not of POS 
tolical succe ssion. ‘The folly of ‘the thing was so obvi ious, that the pro- 
posal was assigned to a somewhat noted clerical agitator in corn and 
politics, but he disavows it; and although both he and the “ Record” 
profess to discountenance the project, yet, says the latter, © Our 
letters from the clergy are many, stating that ifthe church is to be 
saved, it must be saved by the firmness and faith of the laity. And 
our episcopal rulers should be aware of the fuct, however we may 
view it, that the toleration of such anti-scriptural and soul-de stroving 
doctrine s in the church is leading not a few to consider of the possi- 
bility of the formation of a new episcopal body in the country 
addition to the popish and the established church alr ady in ope ration, 
which should be tree from the idolatrous dogmas and practices of the 
one, and aflord the people an asylum from the false teaching of t! 
other, when pressed upon them after such a fashion as now exhibited 
at Ilford, Mast barleigh, and in many other localities. 

“We have already distinctly stated our perceptions of any suc! 
scheme. But our opinion of it does not touch THe FAcT. And our 
spiritual rulers will do well to consider it, both as it points to thei 
bounden duty to drive out of the precincts of the church all false doe- | 
trines, and to provide the people with true spiritual food, ealeulated to 
nourish them to lite eternal. The present are dangerous times t — 
with the unity of the church. A secession from the church on the side oi 
Presbyterianisin or Independency is a vastly different thing indeed from 


that pointed at by those who direct their attention to a completely consti- 


eon 


tuted episcopal church, with its regularly ordained bishops : and pastors.” 
Now, Sir, what do the men deserve who play such tricks as these + 
I would not burn them alive; and the Vv would enjoy anything else 
under the name of persecution, and under the feeling, probably, of 
being counted worthy to suffer for Christ’s sake. 1 remember, in 
Cyprian’s Mpistles, some bishop who is writing to him, wishes him 
martyred; and it is just what the most honest incendiaries of both 
the chureh parties, in some moderate and mitigated form, wish f 
themselves, (and foreach other?) Yet is there not a cause 7 when 
such books as have recen tly appeare 7 (Step yhen Harding, for instance, 
reviewed in your last Nunb er) are sent forth, avowedly from a party, 


Is it any wonder that their opponents should think them papists F 
lt propery is one thing, and genuine cathohe pr ine iple s anotln er, Is i 
wonhde rful that they should be aceused ot the former ? And what 
does the Mian deserve Wiio thus makes hi Ss We: alk brother to offend ¢ 
Surely not even a bigoted Romanist could say that the complaints 
against the Western church, subject to thie Rom: an bi shop at the tm 
of the Reformation, were entirely groundless; or that the feeliug 0 
Opposition called up by his nefarious inidaesoes, was altogether ces- 
titute of redeeming features, Should we not then make very great 


mliowances lor meu, Who, While hiying strict lives in Communion wi 














PARTIES, AND THEIR PERFORMANCES, 
the irn ation: il chure *h, hie ave been taught to look Ul} pon t! 1c po} vas {| we 
lefender of abuses, not as the bulw: ark of orthod loxy—eay iy the yal 
tron of idolatry and the vendor of licences to sin, not as the opponent 
of deism, and the maintainer of a "Wa ‘fin the Holy $ Spirit’s influences 
and the Son’s atonement, or even as the authority rf ir the Christian 
sabbath and the baptism of infants. It is perfectl v fair, indeed, to say 
the unity of the chureh, as a body politic, was, for many centuries, 
held as the great doctrine of C hristianity. To this, baptism was sub- 
ordinate, and the Lord’s day still more so. But now, while the two 
former are defended, the latter has grown obsolete. Say so, and 
leave men to meditate upon it, and lead them to wish for unity and 
cultivate a spirit of subordination, such as neither of the leading 
church parties shews, as the first step towards it; and when this is 
rained, God will open a path to unity, or will otherwise reveal his 
will without leading us back to escape “dl corruptions. All things are 
possible to Him. He may make the Romish chureh such as a Chris- 
tian man could live in without scruple - he Ibid place every chureh 
alike upon that apostolic level, which, while paying great deference to 
all other ancient and honourable churches, never admitted the formal 
headsh ip ofany as an article of faith. But assuredly, the time will 
not be hastened by pal liating Roman corruptions, depraving the moral 
sense of Prote stants, feeding them on fish, or playing methodist tricks 
with their imaginations; nor by exciting the laity against good 
churchmen, who try to keep their ordination vows on a theory which 
they ean searcely hold throughout, and which gives their partial 
obedience a fanciful and unreal appearance, and against foolish church- 
men, Who think themselves too wise to respect and humour the pre- 


judices of those whose prejudices take ful) a direction to their 


Own, If | am to trust to the providence of God, which has placed me 
ina land where I find a visible and fully constituted chureh, holding, 
to as great an extent as any other, what up) pear to have been primi- 


tive doctrines ,and w: ining ¢ me authoritative ‘ly agal ust the errors into 


vi another braneh of the church has fallen and refused to put 
awav, 1 think I ean be ¢ ‘atholic, Anglican, and Protestant, at onee, 
“je in avoid popery just as. 1 would any other schism, but T shall not, 
in doing so, be more inelined to consider the p ope to be the man of 
sin than the Protestant communities as purple harlote. 

lL should apologize for these hasty observations, but they contain 
thoughts which, were they more familiar with the popular mind, 
would, I imagine, miners inany evils and much sorrow, without pro- 
ducing indifference and formalism. This may be the mere sell-con- 
colt, olten expressed by atteinpting to stand unmoved amid the vio- 
le a e of contending factions, and subsisting without sympathy, but if 
I know myself, it is mere obedience to the Psalmist's comm: uid and 
hope of his promise : « Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall 


pros er tia love thee.’—I am, sir, your obedient servant, W. TI." 


Mv. Phe e orresponde ‘nee between some passages of this letter and the quotation from 
Gresley’ s volume, at ). 533, demands of the editor his assurance that, from cir- 

{ linst 1? 
lees within his own knowledge, the former cannot have been sug; rested by the 


tt 
latter—hence they are two independent witnesses to the same fact. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


Thoughts on the Revival of Convocation. By a Wiltshire Incumbent. 8vo. 
Seeley. 


Tuts is a sensible and moderately written pamphlet against the re. 
vival of convocation. It is true that it has not shewn any suflicient 
reason why the ehurch should go on neither enforcing nor disavowing 
her own laws, and the laity go on arrogating and exercising functions 
evidently belonging to the chureh alone. It merely argues that we 
are not in a fit temper to have convocation now ; and seems to throw 
out of sight the experience which suggests that, after entreating fora 
quarter of a century, we may be in a better temper, and think our- 
selves fortunate to get it then, At the same time the spirit of the 
pamphlet is good, and many of its passages suggest reflections useful 
to all parties, among others, the following :— 


** We look back only on the short distance of ten vears, and we find the 
clergy as a body far more united in opinion and in practice, than they had 
been perhaps at any peried since the Reformation. The maintainers of the 
strict and undeviating observance of outward forms, to the comparative neg- 
lect of that which it is the sole object of forms and external rules to promote, 
had felt the necd of a more spiritual and life-giving teaching. ‘The great and 
essential doctrines of our church were no longer seemingly held as subordinate 
to discipline. ‘The means were still retained; but the end was not kept out of 
view. Barren essays on the loveliness of virtue, and the odiousness of vice 
made way for the holy and soul-stirring truths of original sin, grace, faith, jus- 
tification, sanctification, and redemption. 

“In the opposite party also there was a change. We beheld in them an 
increasing sense of the importance of discipline in the charch. They now 
generally “adm itted that the neglect of such disc ipline opened widely the door 
to disunion, error, and a bordering on dissent. There was a willingness 
shewn to adhere more closcly to rubrical directions ; and our canons, hitherto 
deemed obsolete, or of little binding authority, began to be studied, appreciated, 
and to a wide extent faithfully observed. 

“Thus there was a gradual and friendly approximation, one towards the 
other, of the two leading parties in the church. Those who had been desig- 
nated high church, (it is painful to use distinctive terms in speaking of the 
members of the same communion, but it is hardly possible to avoid it,) were 
beg dnning to hold out the right hand of Christian fellowship to the formerly 

lighted evangelical clergy; and the low church members of our establish- 
ment were receding from the ground (almost of separation) which they bad 
é' wis 9 d, and no longer stood aloof from those of their brethren who advo- 

ited the importance and constraining duty of order and uniformity. 

“Such was generally the state of the church, when attention began to be 
called to a scries of essays written with talent and temper, and embracing 
subjects on which, but for the undue prominency occasionally assigned te 
them, little difference of opinion could at first exist among the members of 
our communion. It was observed, indeed, that too high and commanding 
place Was given to the authority of fallible man. An undefined and myste- 
hous power, the object not of sight but of faith, was assumed to belong to 
he priesthood.— pp. 3, 4. 

‘Soon, however, they assumed a more undisguised and d ecis ive character. 
There was an unfolding of a svstem, which, under the plea of restoring cary 
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usages, and recommending a closer conformity with the primitive church, 
seemed, to remove many of the barriers which secure us ‘tom a return to 
papacy. The Reformation, in which we had been accustomed to glory, Was 
assailed. The great men who under God have been the instruments of render- 
ing our church pure and apostolical, were charged with precipitancy and 
irreverence ; and while the abominations of Rome were screened from obser- 
tion, or were noticed only in language of affectionate and sisterly regret, 
the irregularities in discipline in Protestant churches were held up to repro- 
bation and abhorrence.”—p. 5. 


Retaining a full conviction that every churchman ought to keep 
his eye upon the revival of convocation as the object which alone can 
remove many a stumbling-block from the feet both of clergy and 
laity, and which, fenced as it is by the secular power, is little likely to 
do harm in any way,—it is nevertheless possible to feel the value of 
the following cautions :— 


“We have prospered, both politically and ecclesiastically, under the sus- 
pension of this legislative power in the church. What should prevent, unless 
it be our own impatience under imaginary grievances, our continuing to 
prosper? If the barrier which now restrains the conflicting opinions of men 
to a contest of words be removed, a tlood of woes may burst upon us and 
reduce one of the fairest portions of the Lord’s vineyard to a mere wilderness. 

“ The caution cannot be misplaced which would serve to guard both laity 
and clergy against being misled, or unduly influenced, in so momentous an 
affair; which would remind them that there is error in supposing that a con- 
vocation would be a remedy for every real or suspected evil, and will bring 
back peace to the contending parties in our church. It cannot be wrong to 
Warn men against that selfishness which may lead them to regard the restored 
synod as a means by which their own particular views of church discipline or 
doctrine will be most successfully carried out and enforced. Our belief that 
we are right and that our opponents are wrong, is no warranty to us to court 
a battle-field in which strife and anger and bitterness will be sure to prevail 
over Christian love. 

‘| regard the rise and prevalence of the new opinions with apprehension, 
not merely because I deem them erroneous, and in their direct consequences 
pregnant with evil, but | fear also, lest in the opposition which 1s made to 
them, men may insensibly be led to adopt the contrary extreme. 1 fear lest, 
in the natural anxiety to avoid an obvious error, we may forget the danger ot 
excess in the opposite direction.””—pp. 29, 30. 


—-—- + 


Self Sacrifive ; or, the Chancellor's Chaplain. By the Author of “ The Bishop's 
Daughter.” Small S8vo. Bogue. 


Tut narrative in this book is lively, and many of the scenes, having 
evidently been real transactions, they have a truth about them which 
Strongly interests the reader, and, but that they are disfigured by party 
names, and adulation of the living, the story might be much com- 
Inended. 

Its moral is not, perhaps, v¢ ry naturally drawn. A> clergyman 
takes a living to give it up when either of the patron’s sons takes 
ord rs; he has but two sons, both averse from the church; but at last 
his daughter marries a clergyman, and his promise is claimed on his 
behalf, After a night's deliberation, the hero sacrifices his living aud 
su intended bride, and coes forth to trust Providence. Previously to 
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this, he had had many vicissitudes as a curate. In this capacity ly 
became more populs i than his rector, and was avowedly dis missed on 
that score, on the ground of “ unhealthy popularity. A subordinate 
ought never to be preferred tohis principal.” . . . “ There have been 
no feints, no manceuvering, of that I am quite sure; but we are in 
a false position. You see it yourself! 

Hence he proceeds to a London cure, where the popularity of his 
superior brought all manner of annoyances on him. The following 
passage is admirable :— 


“ My release, however, from the difficulties of the curacy was not far 
distant. Mr. Seckforde’s hour of peril was at hand. The incessant adulation 
of which he was the subject ; the personal attentions so continuously lavished 
on him ; the worship so p rofusely rendered by the young and the affluent, were 
already producing their usual effect. The illusions of time were rapidly ob- 
structing his views of eternity. Thickly were the toils of the world woven 
around him: and fi arful was the se paration they were imperceptibly making 
between him and his mighty Master. His simplic ity of character faded. His 
professional ardour relaxed. He entered with greater avidity into society. 
The poor saw less of him; the rich more. Singular was it to mark how this 
increasing intercourse with the world,—this sudden relish for gaiety,—seemed 
to tell upon his ministry. The unction and application of his public addresses 
appeared to have fled. His visits to the sick-room were brief and hurried, 
and his councils there cold and lifeless. Meanwhile the character of the con- 
gregation seemed to have undergone a gradual but sensible change. The 
church was still crowded; for the charm of manner, and the melody of in- 
tonation, and the emanations of intellect, were to be found there. But the 
worshippers were not the same. The serious, the thoughtful, and the con- 
sistent, gradually withdrew. No vacuum, it is true, appeared ; for their places 
were supplied by the frivolous and the gay. But I recollected, with many a 
foreboding, his remark :—* Those preachers have reason to tremble who, though 
admired by the great, awa caressed by the vain, are deserted by the poor, the 
——. and such ‘ as walk humbly with God.” 

Phe blow, at length, fell. Pecuniary embarrassments, to an amount which 
no temporary er nts could meet, overwhelmed him. Abruptly and se- 
cretly, but with a pang which sucha high spirit as his was sure to feel, he 
ah: andont d his shane e and sought a foreign sry 


The hubbub raised by his flight was astounding. Those whose flattery 
hed been most marked and persevering ; those who had been foremost 19 
estranging him from his course of self-denial; those who had encouraged him 


in every act of extravagance, were the first and loudest amid the wild halloo 
of reprobation, 

* * Debts to the amount of 11,000/.! Monstrous! I say, monstrous ! What 
right had he to the comforts with which he chose to surround himself? 
Humility and self-denial become the Christian minister.’ 

“So spake a lady who had never ceased to urge upon him the necessity of 


a close carriage; and when obtained was never backward in requesting ‘ the 
loan of it for the morning.’ ”’—pp. 129—131. 


Finally, his refusalof an immense bribe to marry a ward in chancery 
to a fortune-hunter, brings him under the chancellor's notice : but 
the day Was too far spent. Ile de cling sa li irge and dis satfecte “l parish, 
and passes it to a friend in distress, of more energy than he eould 
command. The tale leaves him a curate, his e yes and voice failing, 
and drops the curtain. Be it so! such faith as he exereised should 
be left for God to reward it. This is severely natural, 
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Thoughts and Reflections on Sickness and Affliction. Small 8vyo. Uatchard. 
Life in the Sick Room. Small Svo. Moxon. 


Turse books are both of them from rather unexpected quarters— 
one from a medical gentleman ; the other (it is said) from a celebrated 
politico- -economical lady ; and though neither take exactly the views 
a true churchman would wish, there is something in both which 
leaves a favourable impression of the writers. 

Dr. Sanderson’s divinity is formed upon that of such divines as he 
quotes, Me Neile, Irving, Baxter, &c., and his position as a medical 
man is scarcely kept enough in sight. One would have hoped in a 
hook of this kind to see him prominently bringing forward the duty 
of unburdening the mind diseased to the appointed physician of the 
soul, rather than essaying to take his place; or if he did, that he 
would enter in detail on personal habits and actions which are prac- 
ticable, and probably beneficial under disease. In place of this, 
there is too much generalized retlection. At the same time, some 
chapters, such as that on the duty of testamentary arrangements, 
and the author’s strongly expressed conviction that the act of death 
is not severely painful, his anxie ty for the spiritual protection of me- 
dical students, and many passages in his comparison of human and 
divine help in affliction, do much credit to his heart; while, in a 
literary point of view, the book is creditable. 

A very cursory examination of the second werk conveys the idea 
that it springs from one who, a stranger to the supports of Chiris- 
tianity, has done something towards the alleviation of bodily suffer- 
ing hy secking the consolations of philosophy ; there was some truth 
and cons siderable elegance in several of the pages perused, nor did 
anything oceur positively offensive. 


Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches during Two Years in France and Switzer- 
fan’. By Martha Macdonald Lamont. Small 8vo. Moxon. 


Tusk letters form a pleasant series of sketches of French society ; 
in dealing with that one subject, they are sufficiently candid, and if 
they were bond fide correspondence, it is no wonder, should the mother 

who received them have thought them worth publishing. The subject 
of regret is, that the lady who has so much to say for herself on so 
many topies, should talk or write on those she does not understand. 
The criticism on Gvizot, for instance, is anything but what the 
authoress intends it to be; nor is the outline of a story, which she 
allows to be “disgusting and unnatural,” quite in place i in a lady’s 
letter, Will she allow one who never he ard her name to tell her, 

in all candour and kindness, that while she enjoys the “ luxury of 
idleness” in reading without selection or system, she had better write 
on what she sees, not what she reads of. It is not safe to bring 
Victor Hugo to bear upon Guizot, nor to take the novel writer's 
estimate of society at any period. It is not true that at any time, 
compared with the rest of the world in their time, “the priesthood 
vl that time were immoral and lascivious” (p. 17) any more than it 
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is true now, because the infamy of one priest is the topic of the day ; 
neither is it true, that “as to all that can be said of the combats 
of the feudal power, of the democratic, of the eeclesiastic, of tly 
monarchial,” is, that “they are simply the combat of the strong 
against the weak.” (p.65.) Still there are many hints any young 
lady going to France for a length of time might profit by, and many 
which might induce their friends to hesitate as to sending them. For 
example :— 


“Thad a visit from Mrs. FE. and her daughter this day, and they had not 
been long gone when Madame G. came. I was delighted to see her—she is 
an amiable and excellent person. 1 think one of her reasons for calling was 
to inquire about Miss D., as she has been asked by a French family to pro- 
cure them an English governess. We had some talk on the subject of go- 
vernesses and companions, and she readily agreed with me that they were 
verily nought but slaves. I had heard th: ut they were treated more as the 
ought to be in France than in England; she, the opposite of this, that they 
were better treated in England. Tlowever, we were forced to conclude, that 
‘the proud man’s contumely’ is the same everywhere, although different 
habits may make it differ in the manner of its expression. Speaking of thi 
numbers of young women who come over from England to place themselves 
as governesses here, Madame G., who knows Paris and its classes thoroughily, 
pointed out to me, that this is, of all places in the world, the most disagreeable 
jor an unmarried woman dependent on her own exertions for her support, yet 
raised by education above the working-class of women—no place, she says, can 
offer her fewer advantages, fewer pleasures, and less respectability. lam th 
more convinced that she is right, from having listened to the conversation of men 
sufficiently liberal and enlightened; what | have heard from them, makes 
me think that the effects of the national demoralization of the French before 
their first revolution, are yet to be seen and felt, and they will long remau.” 
—p. 73. 





owe 


Anglo-Catholicism, A Short Treatise on the Theory of the English Church, 

ke. By Rev. W. Gresley. Burns. 
For some time Anglo-Catholicism was the very Shibboleth of the 
highest high church. But lately it has become ‘evident that a man 
could no more be Anglo-Catholic, than he conld be Catholie and 
Protestant. The prefix spoiled the very spirit of the thing ; how eould 
aman be Catholic in heart who put his nationality before his catholi- 
city, and the difference, or peculiarity, or locality, or anything whiat- 
ever, before the universal property 7 

Other people, however, look on this question in another light, l 
wish to be Catholic, one of them may say, and you tell me I do not 
worship the Virgin, nor profess to believe in the seven saeraments, as 
you do. T cannot pretend to dispute all the matters of your faith i 
which [ ditier from you. You were born in Franee, or Spain, or 
Italy, and T have some reasons for belie ‘ving that your Catholicity, if 
more Complete than my own in some re spe cts, is far less so in mm ny 
others of great importance, but that is not the point. I tind the 
chureh established in’ England, complete in all its external features, 
and conducing to holiness among its members. 1 reecive, then, what 
Providence has sent me. I go to the nearest authority. [dare not 
take the responsibility of examining all the articles of my faith, be- 
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cause I know that no one person, without giving his life entirely to it, 
could collect the materials necessary for such an examination; so | 
take what my church presents me w ith as immediate ly coming from Christ 
himself. Instructed as I am, what you do would be criminal in me, and 
I am most anxious to give you all the light I have on these subjects, lest 
they should be also criminal in you. I deny not that you are in some 
respects Catholic, but he is most completely so who follows his Bible 
where its directions are clear, and his church where they are not. 
Cultivating this spirit, no sectarian feeling will arise in any national 
church, and no centre of unity will be absolutely necessary, but the 
chureh’s eternal and Divine Redeemer, The man is no Catholie 
who goes wandering out of the pale of circumstances which Provi- 
dence has set round him to choose for himself from among the 
various usages of the ancient churches, retained in different countries, 
and instead of aiming at the highest degrees of holiness compatible 
with his existing means, neglects his appointed work to travel far in 
search of better implements, 

Mr. Gresley’s book is an interesting and clear review of the 
present state and claims of the church of Mngland upon her members 
and clergy. ‘The following passage is worthy of all commendation :— 


“ Ttis a false and faithless view of the church to look only at the existing 
state of Christendom, and, when we see its schisms and heresies, to: suppose 
that unity is departed, and is nowhere to be found. Most lamentable, indeed, 
it is, that all existing branches of the church upon earth are not cordially 
united in intercommunion with each other, and do not all speak the same 
thing, and communicate their respective advantages, and mutually remedy 
Ra other's faults. Most happy would it be if we could restore the inter- 

‘ourse cf the primitive ages, when the whole church, represented by its 
biahoni, could meet together, and consult for the welfare of Christ’s kingdom. 
Let us not despair that God may yet restore the spirit of love and charity 
amongst us, Still, it does not follow that the want of actual intercommunion 
between churches should destroy their common apostolic union with Christ 
their head. The prayer which our Lord uttered for the unity of his dis- 
ciples was not a promise or a prophecy. Its accomplishment depended on 
ourselves. When intercommunion between apostolic churches does not exist, 
there, no doubt, must be great fault on one side, if not on both. Yet, as the 
rays of the sun, though intercepted and divided, still shoot from one common 
centre; and as the branches of a tree spring from one common stem, with- 
out being interlaced and twined one with another; so may the different 
branches of the church catholic, though estranged for a time from each other, 
all centre in Christ their head; and deriving from him their spiritual grace, 
transmitted through his divinely-appointed ministry, remain vitally and essen- 
ually one. 

‘This estrangement between different branches of the apostolic churches ts 
avery different thing from schism in the same church. Nothing can justify 
individuals in deserting the communion of the church in which God has 
placed them, but the failure of that church to maintain its union with Christ, 
or to alford the means of salvation to the people. And such a failure is not 
to be laid to the charge of the church of England. She stands the represen- 

tative of the church first planted on these shores b y the apostles or their suc- 
cessors. She maintains her continuity with them by lineal descent. She 
lias reformed her doctrine on the model of Scripture and the primitive ages ; 
therefore, in all respects, she is as truly the divinely-appointed dispenser of 
the means of grace to the people of this land, as if all her bishops had re- 
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ceived their commission from the hands of St. Paul himself. On this ground, 
she claims the allegiance of all the people whom God has placed within the 
limits of her jurisdiction; and denies the right of any within her dioceses to 
set up rival altars, or independent places of worship, uuder pain of the guilt of 
schism. On the same grounds of her apostolicity and orthodoxy, she claims 
union with all churches, of whatsoever age or country, who still remain in 
the ‘ apostles’ doctrine and fellowship.’ This she be lieves to be the true unity 
of the church, unity within herself, union with every other apostolic church, 
and union with C hrist, the head and bishop of all the churches.”—pp. 70, 73. 


Sermons on Duties of Daily Life. By Rev. Ff. E. Paget. Burns. 

Or course, a volume of Sermons was to be expected, sooner or later, 
from Mr. Paget, because all clergymen who publish books, publis sh 
sermons among them. Still Mr. Paget's peculiar talent has not raised 
the impression that his sermons would be his most successful efforts. 
The power to place what is absurd in itself in a position where all its 
absurdity can be seen at once, is a talent which he has wielded with 
success, and St. Antholins has been a truly useful and valuable book. 
The Warden of Berhnholt, against which the writer had received some 
prejudice, from opening, for the first time, on the ill-conceived and ill- 
drawn Bible society meeting, contains much that is admirably told, 
and deserves to be remembered ; and the Pageant, which he has not 
seen, is said to rise into that genuine feeling of benevolence and 
sympathy with the oppressed which is a genuine fruit of the Christian 
spirit. But it is time to come to the Sermons. They are above tlic 
level of most similar discourses, and some of them shew strong and 
clear conceptions of the various texts, and an uncommon power of 
application. Sermons are seldom quoted, but the following is a style 
of preaching which would render them more intelligible and more 
useful than they generally are to the majority of hearers. 

“ T do not tell you that redigious subjects are to be the only subjects upon 
which carnest-minded men will speak. There is a religion of the lips, which 
is very different from the religion of the heart ; and which is often-times the 
mask of hypocrisy, and oftener still the nurse of spiritual pride and self-decep- 
tion. Rather, | would say, that those who are most religious would be too 
reverential to speak much about it in ordinary conversation. But if called 
upon to state what the familiar discourse of C hristians ought to be, Ll would 
point out some things which are quite indispensable, and describe it generally 
as innocent, harmless, such as angels may listen to, and such as may in no 
way tend to hinder our growth in grace. 

* And much that is tolerated in the common converse of society is none of 
these things. Do you ask me what | mean? I re ply, that my meaning Is, that 
neither indelicacy, nor filthiness, nor foolish talking, are harmless, or inno- 
cent, or edifying. IT mean, that to ‘make a mock at sin,’ or retail the deeds 
of those who commit it, is not harmless. 1 mean, that trifling and frivolity 
are not harmless. | mean, that to utter those conventional falsehoods which 
the world counts as no falsehood, 1s not harmless. I mean, that to tell tales 
and ane ang of scandal is not harmless. I mean, that to encourag eae rlous 
dissension, by party language, uncharitable censures, irritating rnaia, s not 
ila. I mean, that no one word which we utter is harmless wh age can 
either derogate from God’s honour, or put a stumbling-block in the way ol 
a fellow-creature.”’—pp. 139, 140. 

The sermon on tasting is very good, That on “sowing b silt 
all waters,’ equally so. 
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The Doctrine of Changes, as applicable to the Institutions of Social Life, anc 
to the Progressive Order of Nature. Small 8vo. Hamilton and Adams. 


Tus work appears to be a second edition of “ My Old House,” which 
the writer of this notice has not seen. From the earlier pages he 
augured very fairly for its value, and still there are many passages so 
full of valuable admonition, that he almost regrets to state an impres- 
sion very unfavourable to i as a whole. Howover, to consider the 
changes which this world has undergone, and the circumstances lead- 
ing to them, without a distinct reference to revealed religion, must 
surely be misleading. It is not that there is any need for a man 
to prophesy from prophee >; but he should, at least, be evidently 
assured that he writes in harmony with God’s revealed intentions. 
No such deficiency, however, will be observed in the following pas- 
sage -— 

“And here the great but simple idea first suggests itself, that this co-opera- 
tion is best and chiefly promoted by each individual devoting himself to a duc 
use of the powers with which he has been entrusted—and to a diligent culti- 

vation of that portion of the vineyard which has been given him to manage 
For, as in a vineyard, the whole work to be done is best promoted by the dif- 
ferent labourers busying themselves in their appointed plac es—lcaving it to 
the plans of the master to evolve themselves from the joint effect of these 
labours of his servants—so in the great scheme of Divine Providence, the 
purposes of the Master are secured by all the multitudes of the creatures 
tightly estimating their appropriate places in that scheme—and devoting them- 
selves with all their assiduity, and in the most excellent style, to the precise 
work which, by their place in society, they feel themselves to occupy—leaving 
it to the overruling providence of God, to make the joint labours of all the 
hosts of his creatures to conspire in bringing forth those grand and impressive 
results, which he only is capable of contemplating—and for the production of 
which his infinite wisdom has furnished his servants with powers, and ap- 
pointed them to places exactly suited, if properly occupied, to the results he has 
in view. And, indeed, nothing can be plainer, than that, if this due occupancy 
of their individual powers and places were to prevail among the creatures over 
the wide extent of the earth, nothing more would be wanted to make the whole 
face of our world ‘like a watered garden, and like a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.’"’—pp. 78—80. 

Alas! who that knows anything of his own heart or his neighbour’s, 
can be ignorant, that without an influential belief in revelation, man 
has neither the will nor the motive which can induce him thus con- 
tentedly to walk his narrow round ? 

National Catholicity ; or, the Prospects of the Church in South-Western Europe 
considered, By the Rev. T. b. Gourrier. 

Pig object of this pamphlet is to point out the probable fruits of 

national episcopacy, considered as the remedy to be applied to those 

evils which result from the Romish and continental protestant systems. 

In the main feature of the work the reviewer entirely concurs ; and, 


rene rally, there is much good sense and moderation display ed through- 
out its pages, 





Tur Law of Fasting, as contained in Holy Scripture, and taught by 
the Church of England,” by the Rev. J. B. Marsden. (Hamilton and 
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Adams.) An excellent tract, and well calculated to remove prejudices 
in some quarters against this venerable practice of the church in all 
ages. It has one sad blemish, however—a single unworthy passage, 
assuming a most false interpretation of the words ot Scripture :— 
* While “the chureh of Rome fulfils her destiny, and bears the marks 
of Antichrist in commanding to abstain from meats.” (p. 28.)—The 
first number of “ The Archwological Journal,” (Longman,) a quar- 
terly, to be continued under the superintendence of the Archawological 
Association, is an execllent commencement. Mr. Petit’s article on bell 
turrets introduces a feature into those beautiful accessories to a village 
church, which appears to have —" the notice of modern designers, 
Mr. Wright's article on Anglo-Saxon architecture is showilualie. and 
the illustrations, thir ty-fourin number, are allexcellent; and a periodical 
has seldom sti irte “l under better auspices, or with a he ‘tter number. 
« Mabinogion, Part V., containing the Dream of Rhonabwy, and the 
tale of P wyll, Prince of Dyved. This work deserves a far more clabo- 
rate notice than ean here be given. The translations by Lady Charlotte 
Cruest are clegant and lowing—the work published with great splen- 
dour and disregard of expense—and the whole will contain a collee- 
of early Welsh literature, equally ereditable to the taste, talent, 
and patriotism of the authoress.—A volume of specimens in “ Gly- 
phography,” by E. Palmer. (Palmer.) ‘These will remove many preju- 
dices against this new and very beautiful art. In the illuminated letter, 
(page 17,) there is every etfeet ig the finest wood-engraving, while 
the life and freedom of some of the sketches make them undistin- 
guishable from the best dian. It is curious to see, however, that 
some very good artists have succeeded indifferently in these their first 
attempts, while others seem to work with the needle as freely as with 
the pen. Tllustrations 21 and 22, a sketeh by Delamotte, “ Evith 
Chureh,” and “& A Monkey,” of TT. Landseer’s, are excellent, but so 
different, as to make it difficult to imagine that the same instrument- 
ality has been employed in all.—* Arithmetic, de 'slENe il forthe use of 
schools,” by the Rey, J. W. Colenso., (Longmans. ) This appears to 
be a very perfeet work of its class, ‘the result of the author's own 
experience,” and a very large number of examples, with the answers 
collected at the end. The advant igo of this to the teacher is, of course, 
great.“ The Spiritual Creation; or, Soul’s New Birth,” a poem, 
by Mrs. M. Roberts. (Piekering.) This is not a very brilliant 
attempt at spiritualizing the first chapters of Genesis. Differing de- 
cidedly from the lady on the principles on which Scripture history 
can be le gitimately inte rpreted or applied, it will be of less importance 
to observe that the lines are very inaceurate.—* Practical Remarks 
on some of the minor accessories to the Services of the Church, &c.," 
by G.J. Preneh. (Rivingtons.) Mr. French has done so much in 
providing these minor aecessories, that his writing on the subject 
should be treated with every indulgence. le has produced a neat 
little volume, shewing specimens of his manufactures chiefly. Tf th 
clergy like to buy maniples, and veils, and corporals, it is very hard 
it the laity should treat them with irreverence, or Mr. Freneh be re- 
fused the privile ge of making them ; at the same time, he is throwing 
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temptation in the way of some who forget that all things lawful may 
not be very expedient.—A work of the same kind, * Hints on Orna- 
mental Needlework as applied to Keclesiastical Purposes,” (Burns, ) 

weeeded it, and ladies employing themselves on church furniture will 
tind invaluable hints in both.—* Baptismal Regeneration.” A sermon 
by the Rev. Pelham Maitland. (Hamilton.) Among many valuable 
exhortations and applications of Holy Seripture, the nature of baptism 
is not adequately set forth in this discourse, and the se curity of its con- 
veyanee is rendered doubtful. See p. 10. “ When prayer accompanies 
the sacrament, and is offered in faith, the gift of the Holy Ghost is be- 

stowed.” Is not this as much as to say, “that when prayer dloes not 
accompany the sacrament, and the minister is evil, there is no warrant 
for assuming this gift to be received. ‘This is not quite the doctrine 
of the Muglish ehureh.—Several numbers of the “ Seottish Episcopal 
Times” have been published, which deserve to meet with encourage- 
ment. 





MISCELLANEA, 


———— 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER TO THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
ON THE STATE OF THE ANGLICAN CONGREGATIONS IN GER. 
MANY, BY THE REV. JOHN HAMILTON GRAY, M.A. 


Ler us inquire, what is the state of ecclesiastical discipline among our con- 

gregations in that part of the Continent where it most of all behoves us to 

appear with the full advantages of our system. Where there is a regular 

chaplain attached to an embassy or consulate, the episcopal power is imme- 

diately felt and can be enforced. But in other cases, for anything that exists 

in order to prevent such a scandal, it is possible that a place selected as a 

| residence by a number of pious, well-educated, and distinguished Englishmen, 

may be inflicted with the ministry of a most improper cle reyman. One, for 

instance, who has been deprived of his living or cure of souls for some gross 

fault, or Who has incurred the censure of lis ordinary for some great error in 

doctrine. Or one, on the other hand, who is incompetent to fulfil the minis- 
terial functions decently and creditably, from folly or defective judgment. 

In either case, the ministrations of such a man must bring our church into 

: disrepute among strangers, and even among cur Own countrymen, as soon as 

. they shall have discovered the character and qualifications of their pastor. It 

. might be expected, indeed, that the effect of this discovery would be to with- 

draw from him countenance and support. But this does not by any means 

follow. Having arrived amidst a considerable colony of his countrymen, who 

have long been anxious to enjoy the privilege of orderly worship and sacra- 

ments, and being personally unknown for good or for evil, he announces his 

clerical position, and finds ready and, probably, uninquiring aid in collecting 

a congregation. And having once acquired a footing, and made a party, the 


subsequent discovery of worthlessness and insufficiency will probably not re- 
t move him. This may proceed from motives not altogether the reverse of 
t praiseworthy on the part of the congregation—an unwillingness to listen to 

testimony as to former misdeeds ; a disinclination to be again deprived of the 
ordinances of worship; add to these; the spirit of party, which never predo- 


minates more anywhere than among the E nglish residents in a foreign town. 
But it is not alone by a mere private performance of our services that this 
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deprived, or suspended, or incompetent clergyman may lower the ministerial 
office. He may assume the character of chaplain to his countrymen, giv; 
formal notice of public worship, and make general contributions among them, 
in order that he who ministers at the altar may live by the altar. Evil 

ports may be spread on good authority, or his incompetency may be manifest. 


‘The one is treated as vague rumour, and the other as ill-natured censorious- 


ness by the party who, having taken him up, are resolved to carry him through 
his troubles. ‘Thus, the whole affair becomes an exciting occupation to a 
number of unemployed Englishmen in a second-rate continental town ; ; and, 
indeed, there are not wanting recent and melancholy instances of the fierce- 
ness and violence which have proceeded, under such circumstances, from dis- 
agreements concerning the ministry of peace.—pp. 15—17. 

In order to prevent a disreputable or incompetent person from taking upon 
him to minister, either privately or publicly, in a foreign land, a general rule 
might be established inthe church, permitting no clergyman to officiate in any 
way toa commmenation of his countrymen abroad, without a testimonial from 
the bishop in whose diocese his living or curacy is situated ; or, if he have no 
actual cure of souls, from the last bishop under whom he has had one. And 
in case he never has had a cure, but has been ordained on a fellowship, hi 
should have a testimonial from the president or warden of his college, coun- 
tersigned by the diocesan of his university. A necessity for this testimonial 
would impose no hardship on a clergyman about to go abroad, as, to obtain 
it previous to a departure for the continent, would become a matter of cours 
even as it is to procure a passport. And no one neglecting to do this should 
be entitled to minister either publicly or privately to his countrymen, It is 
true that compulsion could not be used in order to enforce this rule, neithe: 
could its infraction be visited easily with punishment. but if such a rule 
were once established, a neglect to comply with it would stamp a clergyman 
with a suspicious character, and render his ministrations unwelcome to those 
of his countrymen who were sound churchmen; for no one who desired to 
maintain the integrity of the church of England, or who valued the preserva- 
tion of decent order in her worship, would attend the service, if performed by 
a clergyman who could not produce this document.—pp. 1S, 19. 

Thus the obligation to produce a testimonial from his own diocesan woul 
in all cases check an assumption of the pastoral office by the unworthy, or the 
erossly incompetent ; while the necessity for your lordship’s licence would 
prevent the possibility of such collisions and disputes between cnteymen as 
have been ere now unhappily witnessed. And at the same time, it would add 
a degree of responsibility and consistency to the position of a chaplain, 
favourable alike to the preservation of his influence among his country men, 
and to the increase of his respectability among the people of a foreign country, 
and the ministers of other Ccommunions among whom his lot may be cast.- 
pp. 21, 22. 

Witliculties, it may be apprehended, there would be in the way of the ap- 
pointment of a bishop, arising, indeed, rather from circumstances than from 
the real rights of the matter. But still, in the face of these, it may be that 
the other alternative, if not so truly answering to the wants of the church, 1 
at least more practicable and simple. 

A title of some sort the episcopal commissary ought to have. And that of 
archdeacon would be a sufficient distinction to ensure respect, as well from 
the cl rgy and laity of our own church as from those of other communions ; 
while, at the same time, it is one which might without difficulty be laid aside, 
did political or other causes interrupt the continuance of English congregat ‘ ns 
in Germany. While this Re. RE could not cause cither to Protestants 
or to Romanists any considerable jealousy, it would inspire them with addl- 

onal respect for the prin ciple of good order,which they would thus see carried 
i into the more remote ramifications of our chure h.—p p. 34, 35. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF BARBADOS, AUGUST, 24, 1843; AT THE PRIMARY 
VISITATION OF TILOMAS LORD BISHOP OF BARBADOS, 


Tuer very circumstance, indeed, of the erection of these colonies into a 


separate diocese, and the closer union of the clergy in one body, mutually 
co-operating for the great purposes of their calling, under the direction of a 
resident bishop, was in itself a great change ; it was ¢he change, in fact, which 
led to the rest. But what | would more particularly refer to, is the increase 
which took place under the administration of my predecessor, in the number 
of our clergy, of our churches, or other places of public worship, and of our 
schools for the Christian instruction of the poor in connexion with our church, 
whether children or adults. For, not to mention the neighbouring dioceses 
formerly attached to the see of Barbados, and the Leeward Islands, it appears 
that in the period alluded to, commencing with the vear 1825, and ending 
in 1842, the number of clergy, in the then archdeaconry, now the diocese of Bar- 
hados, increased from twenty-four to fifty, of churches and chape Is, from twenty- 
two to eighty-one, with an accompanying increase in the number of sittings, 
from seven thousand to thirty-six thousand. The number of schools was 
augmented from twelve to one hundred and ninety-six, and that of the scholars, 
from about five hundred to upwards of thirteen thousand.  I'viendly societies, 
also, associations before unheard of inthe West Indies, had been formed to the 
number of fifty-seven, consisting of upwards of seven thousand five hundred 
members ; whilst various other useful institutions, of a religious or charitable 
character, were either called into being or multiplied. 

But these improvements, it may be said, were merely external, affecting 
“the face and form of religion,” which, abstracted from its power, would be 
comparatively of little importance, “Not that external religion is nothing ; for 
this,” to use the words of the memorable Bishop Butler, “is not true in any 
sense; it being scarce possible but that it will lay some restraint upon a mi in’s 
morals, and be of good effect with respect to the world about him.” At the 
same time it must be ac knowledge d, that if we rested in a mere ly external re- 
ligion, it would be, to ourselves at least, if not to society at large, a most 
dangerous delusion.—pp. 6—8. 

At the close of the last year the pecuniary aid received from England 

wards the maintenance of additional cle rey, as well as of readers, catechists, 
“in teachers of schools in the diocese of Barbados, including the allowance of two 
thousand pounds secured by act of parliame nt, was at the rate of a little more 
than seven thousand pounds a year. It is now less than five thousand pounds, 
Besides this withdrawal of more than two thousand pounds a year for the pur- 
poses above specified, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have 
also been compelled to discontinue altogether (with the exc i res of any pre- 
vious promises already acted upon) their grants in aid of the erection ot 
churches, chap els, and school-houses, which had been so Sl ally extended to 
us from the year 1834 to 1842. The funds which had been collected ex- 
pressly for that purpose having been exhausted, and the society’s general funds 
being unequal to such a demand upon them, this step seemed also unavoid- 
able. 

The consequences may be easily imagined: or rather, they are not left to 
he imagined; they have been felt already. Immediately on receiving the 

clety’s communication informing me of the reduction determined upon, | was 
under the nece ssity of intimating to the different schoolmasters that, at the 
end of the quarter, their allowances from the funds at my disposal would be 

duced to one-half their then amount. And, shortly alte ‘rwards, a similar 
“mation was addressed to the clergy concerned, of a reduction to take place 

ir allowances, at a speciiied p riod, and to a specified amount, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case. I began with the schools, partly as a 
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matter of necessity, the aggregate of their allowances from the society being 
much greater than of the others ; and partly, because it was more practicab le, 
in the case of schools, to supply the deticiency, or in some other Way to 
remedy the inconvenience, so long as the labours of the clergy and their su- 
perintendence of the schools were continued, than it would have been to meet 
the difficulty, had any sudden measure led to a decrease in the number of our 
clerical body, | confess that it was not without much apprehension that | 
ventured upon these steps; but I had no alternative. I therefore felt that the 
difficulty, whatever it was, was to be regarded asa dispensation of Providence ; 
that it was permiffed at least by Him who knows the hearts of men, to whom 
the future also is ‘naked and opened,” and who can easily overrule what 
appeared at first sight so unfavourable to the well-being of our church, to its 
ultimate advantage and improvement; and | thank God that, as yet, | have 
not been disappointed in the result. Of the schoolmasters whose salaries have 
been reduced, (and of whose conduct on the occasion | am bound to speak in 
strong terms of commendation,) not more than four, in an aggregate number 
of ninety-one, have in consequence withdrawn ; and even in these instances, 
the schools will be continued under new teachers or replaced by others. In 
some schools an increase in the payment demanded from the scholars has 
caused a diminution in their numbers ; but even this effect has not been 
ceneral, and in several instances the number of scholars has even in- 
creased, Whilst the salary of the master has remained unimpaired, if not im- 
proved, 

In Trinidad, where, from the scattered character of the population, the 
number of scholars in each school is comparatively small, and, in consequence, 
the practicability less of supplying any deficiency of salary by increased pay- 
ment from them, the difficulty has been met, by the liberality of the local 
government, in increasing their allowances in proportion to the reduction. 
Parochial vestries also (in Barbados especially) have most considerately, 
though vot as gencrally as could be wished, adopted or continued a similar 
course. 

In other places, however, the reverse of this has taken place ; and the legis- 
lative or parochial grant has been reduced (iP not discontinued altogether) 
simultaneously with the reduction in the society's allowances. ¥ 

Still, looking at the whole question, I am most thankful for the result; 
though | will not dissemble my belief that such a shock (for a shock it un- 
doubtedly was) must have a serious effect upon our school system: whether 
for the better or for the worse [ undertake not to say ; but one way or other 
the effect will be serious, and requires to be watched ; and perhaps it will be 
good or evil according as it is watched or not in each instance, and the exi- 
gencies of the case promptly vet judiciously provided for. Nor must it be 
lost sight of, that measures of reduction in the aid from England may be 
carried yet further—nay more, that intimations to that effect have already 
been received both from her Majesty's government and also from the ; Society 
Jor the Propagation of the Gospel._—pp. 13—17. 

The case of the clergy, whose allowances from England it has been neces- 
sary to reduce, appeared at first sight to present ciffic ulties of a much more for- 
midable character. Yet even here | am not inclined to despond. On the con- 
trary, in one marked instance, that of Trinidad, [ have the satisfaction of 
stating, that the reduction thus made in the salaries of the clergy (as in those 
of our teachers of schools also) has been most liberally sup; ‘lied from the 
colonial treasury ; and I am sanguine that a similar course will be pursued in 
Barbados, if not also in St. Vincent, where the reduction has been on a much 
amare! scale. To the other parts of the diocese the reduction did not apply; 

ut it is most gratifying to remark, that the Council and Assembly of Tobago 
ee secn fit, at the urgent representation of his excellency the lieutenant- 
vovernor, to divide that island into three rectories, there having been hitherto 
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only one ; @ measure which will ere long, I trust, receive the requisite sanction, 
so as to come into effective operation. In St. Lucia, also, a certain annual 
sum has been voted towards the maintenance of two Protestant clergymen. 
for this increased assistance, especially at such a moment, our cordial grati- 
tude is due to the different legislative bodies by whom it has been granted. 
ryt 9] a?) 


——PpP> os 68 


‘Yo the number of the clergy oe has been a further addition from the 
accession of two clergymen from E ngland, and by the ordination within these 
walls of twelve deacons; six on St. Thomas's day in last year, and six on the 
rst Sunday of the present month, besides four deacons admitted to the priest- 
hood on the former occasion. 

On the other hand, our number has been reduced (not, I am deeply thank- 
ful to say, by death but) by two resignations ; one, that of the late venerable 
Rector of St. Michael's, who, alter an incumbency of more than filty years, has 
thought it right, at the age of eighty four, to retire to Europe; the other, that 
of the Chaplain of the Society’s Estate, and Master of the Codrington School, 
who also, after more than fourteen years’ valuable service to the church in the 
West Indies, has accepted preferment in his native country. The preseat 
number of cle rgy belonging to the diocese, including five who are absent for 
ay ir health, together with the bishop, is sixty-two.—pp. 24, 25. 

‘the twelve deacons, ordained in the year, six were regular students of the 
C eae the other six had been acting as readers, and had also, for a few 
terms, attended the theological lectures at the college. ‘Three other candi- 
dates for holy orders have also proceeded from the college, one to Guiana, and 
two to Antigua. —pp. 28, 29. 

While the o! bject of the church is to sanctify all our doings by connecting 
them with religion, that of the world is apparently to secularize the best of 
them, even our almsdecds, by making charity a mere matter of expediency, or 
it may be, of amusement, ne it of he ly principle and humble devotion, proceed- 
ing from love and gratitude to Christ, which should seem to be of the very 
essence of Christian almsgiving 

lor the continued neglect of this principle, and of the directions of the 
church founded upon it, there is no plea but the usage of the past, a usage 
more easily accounted for than justilied; a partial usage at the most, a bad 
one at the best; a usage which only proves the tendency of the world, and 
in irrcligious times, its power to prev vail with the church to omit her se riptural 
sacrifices (“ for with such sacrifices” as almsgiving ‘ God is well pleased,”) 

ven the “ free-will offerings” which were intended to be habitually combined 
“ “with” her “ holy worship.” 

To add, that in this particular, and in all particulars where it is seasonably 
practicable, I consider a faithful adherence to the rubric desirable, indeed our 
bounden duty, would, after what I have said, be quite superfluous. The 
neglect of this rubric more especially I cannot but regard as a most lament- 
able circumstance. Yet, in this and other cases, Ast the irregular usage 
has been of long duration, although it cannot, therefore, justify permanent 

neglect, (as if bad customs were a repeal of wholesome laws, and our duties 
by “growing out of use” could cease to be obligatory,) the evil is, however, 
to be corrected—the de fect, | should rather say, to be remedied —with prudence 

and consideration, Before we can expect the people to enter cordially into 
the spirit and intentions of the church in this m: itter, We must care fully in- 
truct them, from God's holy word, in the real necessity of good works, not as 
merit TOUS, (the sole meritorious ground of our salvation from beginning to 
end , of our justification, our sanctification, and ultimate ly of glory, being the 

ath of our incarnate Lord: :)—not then as meritorious ust we insist upon 

id works, but as constituting the very life of our faith; more particularly, 
ve hiust explain the nature and importance of Christian almsgiving, and press 
upon our tlocks its essentially religious character.—p p. 48—51. 


Vou. XXV.—May, 1844. 2P 
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AMENDED FORM OF COMMENDATORY LETTER GIVEN TO 
A FAMILY EMIGRATING TO CANADA. 


To the Right Reverend the Bishops of Montreal and Toronto, and the Reverend 
the Clergy of those Dioceses. 


Ricur Reverend Fathers and Reverend Brethren, —I desire herewith to 
commend to your pastoral care, and to the fellowship of that branch of Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church over which you have been called to preside, the persons 
herein undermentioned ; that is to say— 

Thomas ———, aged 45 years, (shoemaker,) and 

Mary his wife, aged 47 ; together with their children—viz., 

William, aged 19, confirmed. 

Pe 3 we ele ee 

Mary... .- . © .~ »Catechumens. 

ee 


From the Parish of ——-—, in the County of ———, England; and I pray 
that you will receive them as faithful Brethren in the Lord. 
Fathers and Brethren, 
Your Servant and Fellow-Labourer, 
+- M. A. 
Priest of the English Church, 
Rector of ——— aforesaid. 
Feast of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, 1844. 
Countersigned 
+ + 
by the Bishop. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS BILL. 


Tuer following letter on this important subject has been addressed to the 
Devonshire papers by the Rey, Chancellor Martin :— 

Sir,—As some expressions have been re ported in the recent debates on the 
Beclesienticn! Courts Bill in the House of Lords, particularly in a speech 
attributed to Lord Campbell, which may be taken, though they could not bi 
intended, to convey a severe and indiscriminate censure on all the decisions of 
the Diocesan Courts, I think it but just to the Courts in Exeter that the following 
facts should be known :—During the twenty-three years in which I have held my 
judicial oflice, out of very nearly 200 contested decisions, only three have been 
reversed on appeal,—two d¢ finitive sentence s, and one ine idental decree on the 

sufficiency of an answer, It is not easy to ascertain the number of appeals 
abandoned, upon advice that there would be no probability of their succceding 


but ten have ‘proceeded to a hearing in the Court of Arches, and in seven f 
the ten the judgments have been confirmed, I do not deny that our forms of 


proceeding are capable of great improvement, which | hope they will now 
receive, with a view to render them more expeditious, and less expensive 
(though I do not believe they are so expensive or so dilatory as some of those 
in our Courts of EF quity) ; and I have always endeavoured to advocate - 
promote such reform; but I think that the facts Ihave stated sufficiently prove 
that the c¢ nsures to which I have adverted are destitute of any just four ‘dati 
is far as regards the Court of this Diocese. 
iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Gszorce Martin, 


Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter. 


Breter, Apr 14, 1844, 


ses 
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EAST FARLEIGH.—ANSWER OF THE ARCHBISHOP TO THE 
ANONYMOUS MEMORIAL. 


Lambeth, March 25, 1844. 
Sir,—A paper purporting to be the protest and petition of the churchwarden 
and other inhabitants of Kast Farleigh, was received by me about the middle 
of last month. It was not authenticated by any signature ; butas L have been 
informed by a letter from you that you were a party to it, I return my answer 
to you. 

Having fully considered the allegations contained in this document, and 
having taken such measures as I judge expedient, to ascertain the state of the 
facts, | have found that some of the charges brought against the Vicar have 
originated in misapprehension of the regulation of the church, that few are of 
a serious nature, and that those which really are (such as that of handling the 
word deceitfully, and of a design to introduce a modified system of Popery,) 
not sustained by proofs ; no specimen is adduced either of the matter or 
language of the discourses, which are affirmed to have been objectionable. 

In these and the other complaints, | understand that the generality of the 
parishioners do not concur ; and being myself persuaded that the apprehensions 
expressed in the petition, of a design to introduce, in whole or in part, the 
errors of the church of Rome, are groundless, | cannot but hope that the 
peace of the parish and the mutual intercourse of Christian charity, will not be 
disturbed by such surmises ; regard to their duty, and what is closely connected 
with it, their own spiritual welfare, will, I trust, induce all the parishioners to 
respect the authority and attend to the instructions of their pastor, though 
some among them may differ from him, as well as from many of their neigh- 
bours, on certain non-essential points, 

1 remain, Sir, your humble and obedient servant, 


W. CaNntTuar, 
To Gabriel Kennard, Esq 


COMMITTER ‘COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Council Chamber, Whitehall, Nov, 22, 1843. 


._ > 


BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDS OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION, 


Tur Committee of Council have before them the Orders in Council, dated the 
3rd day of June, 1839, and the 10th of August, 1840, together with their 
minutes of the 24th September, 1839, and the 3rd December, 1539, and also a 

pplementary minute of December, 1840. 

Theis lordships having considered the objects to which the grants made by 
Parliament for the promotion of education in Great Britain are applicable under 
these orders and minutes, are of opinion that, without departing from the prin- 
ciples upon which they are framed, other modes of distribution may be adopted, 
so as further to promote the improvement and extension of elementary 
cducat ion. 

SCHOOLMASTERS’ HOUSES. 
Their lordships will make grants towards the providing or enlarging of 
uses of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses where school-rooms have been 
erected (either with aid from the parliamentary grant or otherwise); but where 
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no house has been built, or no sufficient dwelling been provided, for the master 
ur mistress, upon the following conditions :— 

That the school for which such house or dwelling is to be built or 
enlarged, has been conveyed to trustees for the education of the children of the 
poor. 

That their lordships are satisfied, by the report of their inspector, that the 
school is cthiciently conducted. 

That the right of inspection of the school is secured by the deed of trust, 
or by an endorsement thereon, 

That the site and premises are to be conveyed to trustees, as a residence 
for the master or mistress. 

5. That their lordships are satisfied, by the report of their architect, that 
e proposed building will be substantial in structure and sufficient in size, the 
subscribers or trustees being otherwise at liberty to select their own plans, 
6. ‘That their lordships are satisfied with the amount of local contributions 
to the new building, 
AFPARATUS FOR SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


The committee of Council will also make grants towards enabling the trus- 
tees or managers of any school to provide the school-room suitably with fur- 
niture and apparatus which may be necessary, in the first instance, to enable 
them to commence teaching in the se hool ; and that not only in the case of new 
schools, bat where it is proposed to establish a day school, where a Sunday 
school only has previously been kept. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


The committee have further considered the mode in which they Can assist 
in the establishment of normal schools for the training of masters and mis- 
tresses; and in future, if, upon consideration of any application for aid to 
such schools which may be brought before them, they shall think fit to accede 
to that application, they will confine their grant to a proportion of the original 
expense of the building, and will not, in any case, make an annual grant to- 
wards th maintenance of such school. 

The committee will require that, in future, all applications for aid to nor- 
mal schools shall be conveyed to them through the committee of the National 
Society, or that o. the British and Forcign School Society. 

The committee will also require that the inspection of the normal school re- 
ceiving such aid shail be secured by the deed of trust; and also that the sit 
and premises of such schcol shall be conveyed to trustees, for the training ol 
masters and mistresses. 

INSPECTION, 


The committee of council have also lad under their consideration the 
inadequacy of their present means of rendering the inspection of schools 
which have been aided by the parliamentary grant effectual for its object, 
inasmuch as there has hitherto been one inspectot only appointed for all the 
schools in connexion with the National Society and the established church, 
throughout England and Wales; and another for the schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society. 

heir lordships will therefore recommend to her Majesty to appoint, as 

on as may be, such an additional number of inspectors as will be sufficient 
to ensure a periodical inspection in the most populous and manufacturing 
districts, once, at least, in every half year, of those schools connected with the 
National Society of the established church which have been aided by the public 

rants. 

In ike manner their lordships will provide for a periodical inspection of t 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School Society in th 
districts, 


Their lordships cannot doubt that the effects of such a system of inspection 
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will be the improvement of the schools visited, as well as an increase of local 
efforts to promote elementary education ; and they will thereby be enabled 
hereafter to determine whether it may not be expedient to provide in asimilar 
manner, for a periodical inspection of other districts. 


GRANTS IN POOR AND POPULOUS PLACES. 

Their lordships are prepared to give full effect to that portion of the order 
of the 3rd of June, 1839, which contemplates the making of larger grants 
towards the erection of schools in poor and populous places than are required 
elsewhere; and they will, in all cases whatever, consider the amount of grant 
to be made without reference to the plan of any proposed school having been 
drawn by their architect. 


Council Chamber, Whitehall, Jan. 16, 1s44. 

Their lordships having referred to that part of their minute of 22nd Novy. 
1843, which regards normal schools for the training of masters and mistresses, 
think it desirable to determine what information they will require from apph- 
cants for aid towards the building of such schools, and also to define, with 
more precision, the proportion of the original expense of the building of such 
schools for which they will, under that minute, make grants in cases where 
they may think fit to accede to such applications, 

Their lordships will, in the first instance, require answers to the several 
guerics contained in the list et pei annexed ; and if they should require 
further information, they will, if necessary, diewet their inspector to go to the 
place where the school is seemed to be built, and to report to them. 

If their lordships should, in consequence of such inquiries, be satistied that 
the application ought to be acceded to, they will make a grant of a sum of 
money, equal to 50/. for every pupil whic h the proposed building is calculated 
to accommodate—that is to : say, if it is to accommodate ten pupils, 500/.;. if 
twenty pupils, 1000/., and so on. 

Their lordships will also grant the usual rate of aid towards the erection of 
the model schools, 


Questions fo be answered as a prelininary to the consideration of any application 
for a grant towards the erection of a normal and model school, 
1. The site on which the 
is situated in or near street 
lying between or near ; 
2. State the extent of the site, and how it is bounded. 
a: ill the model or practisin ¢ school be 


mis 


normal school ts to be crected 
for road], being a plot of ground 


erected within the same boun- 
dary? If not, at what distance will the model school be from the normal 
school ? 
1. Llow many trustees will be appointed ! 
». Give their names, professions, &c. 
Furnish (on a separate sheet of paper) a brief but precise statement (not 
a regular abstract, unless subsequently required) of the title of the present 
owner of the site proposed for the normal school; and if the model school is to 
be erected on a separate site, then also a similar statement of the title of that 
site, 
Describe the means by which the site or sites will be drained ; stating 
he dis stance which collateral drains will have to run, and the nature of the 
main drain. 
Are any vitriol works, tanneries, size manufactories, slaugliter-louses 
or other noxious trades, situated near the site or sites ? 
. Is it, or either of them, in the neighbourhood ot any undraincd marsh, 
orswampy ground; any large uncovered drain or stagnant pool : 


10. What is the nature of the soil and superficial bed on which the founda- 
lon will restr 
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BUILDING. 


11. Furnish detailed specifications of the structure of the building, or build- 
ings, if separate. a 

12. You are requested to furnish a plan of the proposed buildings, shew- 
ing the accommodation which is to be provided :— 


1, For the residence of the principal, vice-principal, and any masters. 
Explain the means provided for the inspection of the premises at all 
hours by the principal and masters. 
2. For the kitchen, scullery, and domestic offices. 
Shew how the housekeeper and servants are to be lodged, and to 
work, so as to be at all times separate from the school. 
3. For the class-room, library, and dining-room. 
The arrangements for each class of students, while under instruction, 
should be drawn in the plan, as well as the position of the tables 
in the dining-room. 
4. Dormitories. 
Shew the position of the beds, the mode of lighting, and the arrange- 
ments for inspection at night. 
5. Washing-room. 
The mode of supplying water, &c. 
6. Cloak and hat rooms. 
7. Shoe-house. 
8. Knife-house. 
9. House for domestic uses. 
10. Tool-house. 


13. Furnish also a plan of the model or practising school, shewing— 


1. The elevation. 

2. Ground plan. 

3. Arrangement for classes. 

4. Mode of warming and ventilating. 
5. The play-ground. 

6. The master’s house. 

7. The out-buildings. 


14. Ventilation. 


State in what manner the school-buildings are to be ventilated and 
warmed. 


15. What extent of enclosed ground will be provided for the employment 
and exercise of the students ? 

16. Which of the following subjects are to be included in the scheme of in- 
struction? 


1. Religious instruction. 
Under what head? 

. Reading. 

. Writing and book-keeping. 

. Arithmetic. 

- Mensuration of planes and solids. 

. Algebra, 

. Whether any mathematics; and if so, in what form, and to what 
extent? 

8. English grammar. 

9. Etymology. 

10. English history. 

11. Geography, 

12. Explanation of natural phenomena. , 

13. Whether mechanics ; and if so, in what form and for what object? 

14. The organization of discipline, and management of elementary 
schools. 
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15. What “ methods” will be taught? 
16. Will Latin be taught? 
17. At what age will the students be received into the school? 
18. During what period will they be required to reside ? 
19. What part of that period will they be required to devote to daily teach- 
ing in the model or practising school? 
20. What sum will each student be required to pay towards the expenses 
of his maintenance and training? 
21. Will any exhibitions be granted? If so, how many,'of what amount, 
and how will their distribution be regulated ? 2 
22. What officers are to be appointed for the instruction and training of 
the students of the normal schools, and at what salaries? 


Principal .. “ oe ee £ sper annum. 
Vice-principal ee ee oe 
How many masters? ee és 
Superintendent of household and 
garden work ee 


Master of model or practising school, 
23. What is the scheme of expenditure likely to be annually incurred under 
the following heads? 
. Salaries of principal and all masters. 
. Books, stationery, apparatus, and tools. 
- Ground-rent and repairs. 
. Taxes and rates. 
. Fuel and lights. 
. Supply of water. 
7. Clothing, linen, and furniture. 
8. Food, 
9. Servants’ wages. 
10. Medical attendance and sundry incidental expenses. 
11. Exhibitions. 
24. State your reasons for expecting that the schools will be efficiently and 
permanently supported. State probable amount of— 
1. Annual subscriptions and donations, 
2. Annual collections, 
3. Annual produce of endowment, 5 
4. Annual payments by the patrons or friends of students trained as 
schoolmasters, 
5. Any other source of income. 
25. What is the estimated cost of the building? State separately the cost of 
1. The site, 
2. The model or practising school, 
3. The normal school, including the apartments for the residence of the 
principal, and of the students, and any masters, 
4. The boundary fences, 
5. The amount of the legal expenses, 
6. And any other expenses. 

(The answers to the above questions must be signed by the builder, 
or by the architect and builder, if the plans were not drawn in the 
Council-office. ) 

26. What is the amount now raised by subscription to meet this expendi- 
ure? 

27. How much do the promoters expect to raise by subscriptions and do- 
nations, in addition to the above ? 
__ 28. Have you applied to any society, or other similar source, for aid; and 
if so, what assistance has been granted or promised, or on what grounds has 
the application been refused? 
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29. Do you intend to apply to any society or other source for aid? 

30. What will be extent of the deficiency in the funds for the erection of 
the normal and model school buildings, after you have collected all your sub- 
scriptions and donations, not including any grant from the committee of 


council. 
The above questions, and the replies to them were read and signed at a 


meeting of the school committee [for trustees] of the school, duly 
convered on this day of 184 at 


METROPOLIS CHURCHES FUND. 


Tue following pastoral letter has been addressed to the clergy of his diocese 
by the Lord Bishop of London :— 
London House, March, 18, 1844. 

Rev. Sir,—Encouraged by the success which has attended my former appeals, 
made through the clergy to the lay members of our church, I propose to ap- 
point a Sunday in the present vear, for a general collection to be made in all 
the churches of this diocese, and to devote the proceeds of that collection to 
an object of near and most urgent interest. 

Eight years have elapsed since I put forth proposals for raising a fund, to 
be applied to the building and endowment of additional churches in the metro- 
polis. I then stated, that there was in the metropolis and its suburbs, 
omitting all notice of parishes which contained less than 7000 inhabitants, 
a population of not less than 1,380,000, with church room for only 140,000, 
or little more than one-tenth of the whole; and that in ten parishes only, in 
the eastern and north-eastern districts of the metropolis, containing a popula- 
tion of 353,460 persons, there were only eighteen churches and chapels, 
served by twenty-four incumbents and curates; being one church for every 
19,000 souls, and one clergymen for every 14,000. I pointed out the evils 
which flowed from this state of things, and the urgent necessity of applying 
a remedy, by sending more labourers into the Lord’s harvest ; increasing the 
number of churches and clergymen; and bringing home, to the very doors 
and hearths of ignorant and neglected multitudes, the teaching, the ordi- 
nances, and the charities of our apostolical church ; by dividing the moral 
wilderness of this vast city into districts of manageable size, each with its 
church and clergymen, its schools, and charitable institutions. 

[ expressed my desire and hope, that by means of donations and subscrip- 
tions, much higher in amount than those which had been usually given as 
annual contributions, or for temporary objects, a very large fund might be 
raised, for the purpose of building and endowing at least fifty new churches in 
the most populous parts of the metropolis and its suburbs: and I appeal with 
confidence to the humanity as well as to the Christian charity of my country- 
men, to furnish the means not merely of commencing, but of carrying on far 
towards its accomplishment, under the blessing of God, this most important 
work of evangelizing thousands and hundreds of thousands of their poor brethren; 
of reclaiming them from practical heathenism ; by imparting to them the word 
and sacraments of God, through the ministry of his church; placing them 
under the guidance and teaching of men rightly appointed to the office and 
duly qualified for its discharge. I spoke of gathering them together, under 
the church’s wing, into Christian neighbourhood, each round its centre of 
knowledge and godliness; as a means of giving increased efficiency, and 
therefore increased stability to our holy church ; thus promoting at once the 
cause of social order and pure religion, and bringing down a blessing from 


Him who is theauthor of peace, and lover of concord, and the giver of national 
as well as individual prosperity. 
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For the ready, and in very many instances abundant and almost unpre- 
cedented liberality with which that appeal was answered, Lam deeply thankful 
to Him from whom all just and charitable works proceed. The subscriptions 
which have been received for the general objects of the appeal, amount to no 
less a sum than 158,173/. A separate fund was not long afterwards formed 
for the erection and endowment of ten additional churches, with parsonage- 
houses and schools, in the single parish of Bethnal-green, containing more 
than 70,000 inhabitants. The contributions to this fund amount to 59,649/., 
so that altogether a sum of 217,867/. has been subscribed, for the purpose of 
supplying, in some degree, the spiritual destitution of this vast metropolis. 
To this, however, is to be added the amount of local subscription which have 
been aided by grants from this fund. 

Provision has thus been made for the erection of fifty new churches ; thirty- 
six of which are completed, two are in course of erection, and twelve will be 
proceeded with, as soon as the sites are duly conveyed. These churches 
will contain, altogether, about 57,000 persons, and will therefore afford the 
means of attending divine worship to 114,000. But how inadequate is this 
supply to the actual wants of the metropolis, even as they existed at the time 
when the first appeal was made! Even if we suppose that one-third only of the 
population will attend public worship at the same time, there ought to have 
been church room for more than 400,000, in the patishes containing an aggre- 
gate population of more than 1,380,000; whereas, in fact, there was only 
room for 140,000, leaving a deficiency of 260,000 to be supplied. Supposing 
57,000 to be contained in the new churches, there will still remain 213,000 
wholly unprovided with church room, so that we have been far, very far, from 
accomplishing the object in view, of making a complete provision for the 
spiritual wants of the great metropolitan parishes, such as they were eight 
years ago. But what is the case now? The population of the parishes within 
the bills of mortality bas continued to increase at the rate of about 30,000 per 
annum ; and consequently there are at this moment some hundreds of thousands 
of souls to be added to the number of those which are in need of such pro- 
Vision. 

I desire, therefore, to renew my appeal to the members of the church, in 
my own diocese, as well on the ground of the fearful extent of destitution yet 
unsupplied, as of the success which by the Divine blessing has crowned a 
former effort. It was not to be expected that the planting of churches and 
clergymen in the midst of a poor, ignorant, long-neglected population, would 
at once produce all the beneficial effects, which we doubt not will uldimately 
result from that provision. To break down the mass of ignorance and vicious 
habits, which has been accumulating for a long series of years, must needs 
be a work of time. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether any very striking 
change will be wrought, till a new generation shall have grown up under the 
nurture and discipline of the church. But I may refer with confidence to the 
improvement which has already taken place in many of the darkest and most 
unpromising neighbourhoods where churches and schools have been opened, 
as an earnest of the more abundant harvest which will be vouchsafed to the 
persevering efforts in the same work of charity; ‘‘In due time we shall reap 
if we faint not.” 

In renewing my appeal for the means of carrying out this unspeakably im- 
portant enterprise, I look with confidence to the clergy of my diocese at large 
to assist me in the undertaking, by recommending it to their parishioners, by 
soliciting donations from the wealthier amongst them; and specifically, by 
making collections in their churches on Sunday the 9th of June, being the 
ist Sunday after Trinity, in aid of the Metropolis Churches Fund. 

As to the most solemn and appropriate manner of collecting the offerings 
made by the faithful for the glory of God, and the advancement of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, my sentiments have been made known to the clergy in my 
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two former pastoral letters. Further reflection has strengthened my con- 
viction of the justness of those sentiments ; and I cannot but entertain a hope 
that both clergy and laity may see the propriety of making their solemn and 
united offering to God, for the glory of his name and the extension of his 
household, the church, in the manner which the church itself has prescribed. 
Earnestly desiring your co-operation in this most important work, 
Il remain, Rev, Sir, 
Your faithful servant, and brother in Christ, 
C. J. Lonpon. 


P.S.—I request you to read this letter in your church on Trinity Sunday ; to 
give notice of your intention to preach a sermon, and to make a collection, on 
the day appointed ; and to remit the amount of your collection as directed in 
the accompanying paper. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tar usual monthly meeting of this society was held at No. 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
on Monday last,—his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair ; there 
were also present, the Bishops of London, Durham, Chester, Bangor, Carlisle, 
Hereford, Ely, Ripon, Gloucester and Bristol, and Salisbury; Sir R. H. In- 
glis, Bart., M.P.; the Reverends Dr. Spry, H. H. Norris, J. Jennings, and 
B. Harrison; Messrs. H. J. Barchard, N. Connop (the treasurer), James 
Cocks, F. H. Dickenson, M.P., Arthur Powell, T. G. B. Estcourt, M.P., Ben- 
jamin Harrison, William Davies, &c. 

Among other business transacted at the meeting, grants were voted towards 
the erection of thirteen additional churches and chapels ; the rebuilding with en- 
largement of three existing churches and chapels, and the enlarging or otherwise 
increasing the accommodation in seven other existing churches, making fwenty- 
three grants in all. The additional churches are to be erected at Henbury, in 
the parish of Prestbury, Cheshire ; North Brent Tor, in the parish of Lamerton, 
Devon ; Shotley Bridge, in the parish of Lanchester, Durham ; Zeals, in the 
parish of Mere, Wilts ; Heaton Norris, in the parish of Manchester ; Morpeth, 
Northumberland ; Middleton, Sussex ; Whitstable, Kent ; Swanmore, parish 
of Droxford, Hants ; Essington, parish of Bushbury, Staffordshire ; Chittoe, 
parish of Bishop’s Canning, Wilts ; Coton in the Elms, parish of Lullington, 
Derbyshire ; and [son Green, parish of Lenton, Nottinghamshire. Only three 
of these districts possess, at present, any place of worship belonging to the 
established church, the remainder are at distances of from two to six miles 
from their respective parish churches, and very few of them are nearer than 
two miles to any church whatever. 

In the case of Shotley Bridge, distant two miles from the parish church, a 
population of about 2800 persons has, within three or four years, been drawn 
together by the establishment of extensive iron works, and the importance of 
at once establishing a church and schools is therefore apparent. In the 
case of North Brent Tor, a population of 500 persons is situated five miles 
from their parish church, and they have no church nearer to them than one 
on the top of a steep hill, which is distant one mile and a half, and inaccessible 
except in fine weather. The newly created chapelry of Heaton Norris is a 
part of the borough of Stockport, although in the parish of Manchester, and 
contains a population of 17,045, for whom there is, at present, no other pro- 
vision of church-room than that afforded by a chapel containing sittings for 
620 persons; and it may here be mentioned, that the parish of Manchester 
contains twenty-nine distinct townships, eleven of which have a population of 
from 500 to 4900 persons each, without either church or school. In the case 
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of the township of Whitstable, which is situated in the parishes of Seasalter 
and Whitstable, and inhabited by persons engaged in the fisheries, the two 
parish churches are situated one a mile, the other two miles, from the bulk of 
the population, but so desirous are the inhabitants to possess the means of 
attending Divine worship, that they have granted a rate of 500/, towards de- 
fraying the expense of erecting a church in the town. The churches to be re- 
built are at Garforth, near Leeds; Letterston, near Haverfordwest ; and Aspley 
Guise, near Woburn. The churches to be enlarged &c. are at Wylye, near 
Heytesbury, Duddington, near Stamford; Royton, near Oldham; Thame, 
Oxon; Semley, near Shaftesbury; Lianfihangel Uuchgwili, near Aberguili, 
Carmarthen ; Dalbury, near Derby. 

The population of the twenty-three parishes above referred to is 527,279 
persons, possessing church accommodation for 74,365 persons in eighty-seven 
churches and chapels, including free seats for 20,180 persons, the total church- 
room being for less than one-seventh of the whole population, while the free 
church accommodation is in the proportion of one sitting for twenty-six per- 
sons. With the aid of the society, 7971 sittings will soon be added to this 
most insufficient provision of church room, 6536 of which will be free. Ino 
several instances the whole of the new sittings will be allotted to the use of the 
poor ; and it will be seen that more than three-fourths of the whole additional 
accommodation is to be made free and unappropriated. Among the most im- 
portant parishes brought under the notice of the society at this meeting were, 
the parish of Manchester, with a population of 353,390 persons, and church- 
room for about one-eighth of that number; Prestwitch, with a population of 
upwards of 50,000 persons, and accommodation for about one-fifth, but with 
free seats for only one person in twenty; Royton, a chapelry in the same 
parish, with 5700 inhabitants, and one chapel, containing less than 500 seats, 
not one of which is free ; and Morpeth, with nearly 5000 inhabitants, and 
church room for 675 persons. 

The amount of the twenty-three grants voted by the society in aid of the 
various works above referred to, is 38400. 


PASTORAL LETTER OF THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 
TO THE CLERGY AND PEOPLE OF MY SPIRITUAL CHARGE. 


BRETHREN, BELOVED IN THE Lorpv,—It is due to the sacred relation which | 
bear to you, that 1 apprize you of my having communicated to my brethren, 
the bishops of the church in these United States, a solemn remonstrance, 
protest, and demand, growing out of the manner in which | have been treated 
by three of them in reference to the discharge of my episcopal functions. 

This remonstrance, protest, and demand, are contained in the following 
document which I have addressed to the said right reverend brethren. 


“ To the Right Reverend the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America, their brother, the undersigned, the Bishop of 
New York, feels himself compelled, by a sacred and imperious sense of duty 
to his office and his diocese, and to the Church and its Divine Head, to com- 
municate this his solemn remonstrance, protest, and demand. Three of our 
number,—to wit, the Bishops of Illinois, Vermont, and Ohio, have thought 
proper publicly to make insinuations and lay charges against the undersigned, 
in matters connected with an ordination held by him in the month of July 
last; which charges and insinuations involve the accusation of the undersigned 
on points deeply affecting the scriptural integrity and soundness of his 
doctrines, his devotion to the true interests and welfare of the portion of 
Christ’s church of which he is one of the chief pastors, his faithfulness to 
his own diocese, and consequently his fitness for the high and sacred office 
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with which, in the course of God’s providence, and by the appointment of 
his Holy Spirit, he has been invested. 

“The Bishop of Illinois has referred, in a published pamphlet, to the aforesaid 
ordination as a step towards bringing the most serious evils upon the church, 
soiling her doctrinal purity, changing essentially her character, blasting her 
prosperity, and ruining her institutions. The Bishop of Ohio has denounced 
it to his convention and to the world as deserving the highest censure, and 
fraught with danger to the church, and grounds upon it a virtual threat not 
to receive clergymen into his diocese on. letters of dismission from the 
undersigned, because of their being no security for the doctrinal soundness of 
the party dismissed. ‘The Bishop of Vermont, besides himself censuring it 
at large, justifies the aforesaid acts of his brethren of Illinois and Ohio, on the 
ground of ancient allowance in the catholic church of one bishop’s interfering 
in the diocese of another, when the latter was in heresy, or otherwise bringing 
alarming evils upon the church. This, therefore, is the character attributed 
by him to the undersigned. 

‘* Our religion teaches us how Christian brethren, in the privacy of con- 
fidential intercourse, should kindly rebuke each other for their faults. ‘The 
church, in her wise canonical provisions, points out the way in which, in due 
and orderly manner, her bishops are amenable to her laws, are accountable 
for their offences, and are allowed a fair hearing in vindication from charges 
which may be brought against them. Neither of these Christian and just 
courses has, however, in the present instance, been pursued. The under- 
signed has been branded by brother bishops before the church and the world, 
without notice, and in avoidance, by his accusers, of the mode canonically 
prescribed for bringing charges against a brother, and allowing him the 
common justice of being put, in due and orderly manner, on his defence. 
They have proclaimed his alleged unfaithfulness to the world, instead of 
telling it, for her just decision thereon, to the church. 

‘‘ Now, therefore, the undersigned hereby solemnly remonstrates and pro- 
tests, to his brethren the bishops of the American church, and through them 
to that church, against this procedure of his aforesaid brethren, the Bishops 
of Illinois, Vermont, and Ohio, as unjust, unchristian, and in opposition to 
the true spirit of the system of ecclesiastical law and order to which they 
have solemnly promised conformity. 

** And, further, the undersigned hereby, in the name of God and of his holy 
church, demands of his said brethren, the Right Reverend Philander Chase, 
D.D., Bishop of Illinois, the Right Reverend John Henry Hopkins, D.D., 
Bishop of Vermont, and the Right Reverend Charles Petit M‘Ilvaine, D.D., 
Bishop of Ohio, that if they are honestly persuaded that the undersigned is 
justly liable to the charges which they have brought or insinuated against 
him, they do forthwith, agreeably to the canon of the General Convention, 
entitled, ‘ Of the Trial of Bishops,’ present him for trial; that thus it may be 
fairly and canonically tested whether he is guilty, or whether they are mis- 
taken accusers. Which if they shall neglect to do, the undersigned will fee! 
himself fully justified in regarding the accusations as withdrawn, and demand- 
ing that they be no more repeated. 

‘“‘ Should the Bishop of Illinois think that his station as senior or presiding 
bishop precludes his acting as a presenter, the undersigned earnestly requests 
that any other brother bishop who may coincide in opinion with those who 
have publicly arraigned him, will unite in the presentment. 

“ On his accusing brethren, and such others as agree with them in senti- 
ment and views on this solemn and important subject, the undersigned urges 
the above-mentioned course of presentment as that which only is consistent 
with the responsibilities and obligations imposed by laws to which, in the 
name of God, they have solemnly promised obedience, 

** Beng, T, ONDERDONK, 


** New York, January 26, 1844.” * Bishop of New York. 
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The necessity of such an action on my part, is, I assure you, my dearly 
beloved, extremely painful to me. I was aware that a conscientious bishop 
could hardly fulfil his official obligations and responsibilities, in this ill- 
judging and wicked world, without exciting opposition. Nor ought I to be 
surprised that such opposition should often be manifested in a temper and 
mode especially natural to the carnal mind, and at variance with the spirit 
and affections of the renewed Christian heart. I was aware that the whole- 
some laws of our branch of the catholic church had rightly placed its bishops 
under the responsibilities involved in the power of presenting them for trial 
vested in their respective conventions, and in any three of their own order. 

But I confess 1 was not prepared for the humiliating sight of bishops, 
passing by the mode which the church provides for the regular impeachment 
of a brother, publicly assailing him for his solemn official acts through the 
medium of the press. I was not prepared to see right reverend fathers of 
the church making common cause with ordinary pamphleteers and news- 
paper writers of the day by joining in ¢heir attacks upon one of their own 
order. It is a well-known principle of catholic law in the church of God, 
that, save in strong and decided cases of episcopal defection and mal-conduct, 
no bishop can rightly interfere with the diocesan acts and prerogatives of 
another, or assume to himself the privilege of holding a brother directly or 
indirectly responsible to him. The violation of this principle was the first 
step towards papal assumptions, whence, by the natural results of effects from 
causes, were ultimately brought in the manifold, grievous, and antichristian 
evils with which the popish system has cursed the church. I was therefore 
not prepared for being impeached by a brother bishop before his convention 
for official acts in my own diocese. That brother knew full well that im- 
peachment in another quarter, were he confident of right, was a duty binding 
upon him by laws to which he had solemnly promised conformity. 

Thus, however, brethren, has your bishop been treated. My three brethren, 
the Bishops of Illinois, Vermont, and Ohio, who have pointed me out to the 
church and the world as sufficiently faulty to require a public mark of their 
disapprobation, I will not so far underrate, touching their intellectual percep- 
tion, and moral sense, as to suppose them capable of such treatment of a 
brother without appreciating its inseparable connexion with the idea of his 
unfitness for his office, or at least of such probability thereof as should subject 
him to peculiar vigilance, if not to public suspicion and distrust. 

Those brethren knew that for testing the correctness of this idea the church 
has provided a regular and orderly method. This they have not pursued, 
In the course which they /ave pursued, your bishop, dear brethren, is the last 
man to be willing to follow them. He feels that he cannot do this con- 
sistently with a proper view of his office, and of his obligations to the church. 
He shrinks, however, from no regular and orderly inspection and trial of his 
conduct. ‘This he invites and demands. He utterly refuses to meet a brother 
bishop, on questions of this nature, as a pamphleteer-opponent in strife 
before the world. The church points out his line of ‘responsibility for his 
official acts, and the mode in which he is to be called to answer for them. In 
these he is willing to meet all inquiry, and render all legal account. Others 
he must be excused for considering as by no means entitled to his respect or 
submission. 

Many of you, my reverend brethren, will remember the sentiment I have 
often expressed of the unworthy and unchristian character of a disposition 
to blazen the faults of a brother in the ministry, connected with unwilling- 
ness and even refusal to assume the responsibility of canonical presentment, 
and of honestly bearing testimony in due canonical form. Private rebuke and 
reproof of an erring brother is right and good, and often a bounden duty ; 
but public reproach, save under the wholesome restraints, and just security of 


defence, provided by law, has hardly the shadow of Christian allowance under 
which to find refuge. 
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The apostle of the Gentiles, in addressing his children in the faith, when 
open enemies and false friends were endeavouring to diminish or destroy the 
influence which he would exert over them in the godly jealousy wherewith 
he was affected towards their spiritual and eternal good, was sometimes 
moved by the Holy Ghost to lay before them his claims to their confidence. 
The multiplied manifestations from all parts of the diocese, wherewith I have 
been cheered, my dear brethren of the clergy and laity, with affectionate 
assurances of your love and confidence amidst the attacks and reproaches to 
which I have been exposed from both Christians and the sons of Belial—and 
led me add, similar manifestations from all sections of our church, and from 
Christian brethren in other and distant parts of the world*—have been the 
more welcome to my grateful heart, from the hope that they have not been 
merely personal, nor unconnected with an appreciation of my ministerial and 
episcopal character founded on my manner of life since my first entrance on 
the diaconate. 

Efforts have been made, brethren, to deprive me of your confidence, by 
subjecting me to distrust on the score of unsoundness in the faith. May I be 
allowed to say that if ever minister of Christ could make a wide appeal on 
this subject, your bishop may humbly presume to do so? 

Through the whole of my ministry, extending to nearly thirty-two years, 
I have lived and laboured in this my native city. For nearly the quarter of 
a century I was a constant preacher in a parish comprising three of the 
largest congregations in our country, and maintained among them a diligent 
pastoral intercourse, the opportunities afforded by which for making fully 
known my theological principles and views I trust I never neglected; and of 
which my heart prompts me to add, that there were therein formed spiritual 
alliances that I humbly hope will not be without their influence on heavenly 
felicity ; that the remembrance of it furnishes me with some of my happiest 
and sweetest moments of reflection; and that its loss is among the largest 
and most trying sacrifices which I have been called to make to the wider 
sphere and more onerous burden of obligation which the episcopate has laid 
upon me. 

Very many of the children in the Lord to whom I have thus frankly, fully, 
and affectionately imparted my views of Christian doctrine, have emigrated to 
all parts of our diocese and our country. 

My episcopate of more than thirteen years has been spent in preaching the 
word in a diocese which continues after, as it was before another was set off 
from it, to be by far the largest in the union ; and whence, every year, church- 
men have gone out into all parts of the land. 

For about twenty-five years I have been constantly engaged in directing 
the studies of candidates for the holy ministry. Certainly not less than three 
hundred of our present clergy, including four of my right reverend brethren, 
settled in all our borders, have thus been made well acquainted with my 
religious doctrines and views. 

I confidently appeal to all—bishops, clergy, and laity—who have thus had 
ample opportunity of knowing my doctrines and opinions, for the frankness 
and fulness with which I have ever expressed them. Surely, brethren, in 
any charges or insinuations which may be ventured against me of theological 
unfaithfulness, I may confidently make a very large application of my 
Master’s appeal in behalf of his integrity, ‘‘ Ask them which heard me, what I 
have said unto them. Behold, they know what I said.” 


* J trust I shall be excused for selecting, in the confidence of its proving gratify- 
ing to you, the following extract from the letter of a reverend brother, recently 
returned from an excursion to the Mediterranean in quest of health :—“ The clergy 
of the Church of England, whom I saw in Asia Minor and elsewhere, inquired for 
you with much interest, and expressed no little sympathy for you in the trials to 
which some of your official duties have subjected you.” 
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It is a comfort for me to reflect, my dear brethren, that such boasting is 
hardly needful for you. Ye all know what has been my coming in and going 
out among you; and most sensibly do I feel, and most gratefully do I 
acknowledge, the manifold evidences I am constantly receiving of your unim- 
paired confidence and affection. The best return for this are the affectionate 
love which I ever bear towards you, the constant prayers in which I re- 
member you at the throne of grace, and my heartfelt devotion to your 
spiritual and eternal good. These, the Lord being my helper, you shall con- 
tinue to have. I most sensibly feel, indeed, that the fulfilment of this sacred, 
sincere, and honest promise will involve perpetually increasing anxiety and 
labour. I know that I must more and more withdraw myself from ali other 
than official care, solicitude, and occupation. This, however, | am prepared 
to do. But I feel that I need herein your faithful fervent prayers for the 
support, direction, aid, and blessing of the Holy Ghost. These, dear brethren, 
let me have. 

The necessity for addressing you at this time is connected with a very 
peculiar and unprecedented state of things in our church. Evil principles 
appear to be strengthened in their league against us. Infidel, heretical, and 
schismatical influences are powerfully at work. There is also enlisted in the 
same ranks the interference of the merely worldly, careless to what interests 
they may be joined, provided worldly motives, principles, and agencies may 
be brought to bear upon its views and designs. And in unhappy illustration 
of the infection which remaineth even in the regenerate, delusion hath so far 
come over members of the church, that she hath within herself agencies 
tending to the same result, much more worthy of those that are without. 
Hence have resulted consequences truly painful to the pious heart. Many of 
the most sacred principles and requirements of the gospel have been 
subjected to profane if not blasphemous treatment. Subjects essentially and 
solely connected with the church of Christ—that kingdom which is not of 
this world—have been degraded into entire subservience to secular principles 
and views. Unblushing efforts have been made to array the sheep of Christ’s 
flock against their pastors. ‘The more faithful these, and the more influenced 
by holy independence of popular errors and delusions, the more have they 
been held up to scorn and ridicule, the meanness of which is lost, to the truly 
Christian mind, in its painful sense of their wickedness and impiety. 
Consequences most baleful to evangelical affections and morals have followed ; 
the courtesies of society been violated; Christian friendships sacrificed ; 
fraternal recognition denied; and the proprieties of relative station sadly 
overpassed, 

We have, too, to lament, as the result of the unholy excitement which has 
been stirred up among us, an effort to weaken the hold and diminish the 
influence of the sound catholic and evangelical principles, which, under God, 
have been so much blessed to the prosperity and to the efficient energies of 
our church; an endeavour to cast suspicion on those whose holy and enlight- 
ened devotion to the church has been marked with signal blessing; and a 
withholding of aid from the precious cause of the gospel, from the miserable 
influence of party jealousy. 

These, brethren, are grievous evils, for which the disturbers of our peace 
are responsible. Let us unite in humble, faithful prayer, that they be not, as 
they justly may be, visited with sore judgments on our church. By the 
blessing of God’s heavenly grace, a remedy may be found in an enlightened 
knowledge, and a just appreciation of the pure principles of the gospel in 
their essential connexion with Christ’s holy catholic church. These let my 
reverend brethren present to their people in their genuine scriptural character, 
and urge with all the heart-stirring motives and sanctions which the gospel 
presents. 

That all this can best be done in entire conformity with the doctrines, 
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discipline, and worship of our branch of the catholic church, I fully and 
unhesitatingly believe. To understand, appreciate, recommend, and act out 
“the church as it is,” is the very best mode of strengthening and advancing 
those protestant principles which are opposed to papal errors, and those 
catholic principles which are opposed to all errors, whether papal or pro- 
testant; and thus to promoting the true interests of the blessed gospel. 

An important auxiliary to this end would be, my reverend brethren, a 
prudent and judicious but firm and decided effort to restore the practical 
observance of the Church's holy provisions for daily morning and evening 
prayer, and for hallowing all Sundays and holy days with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. To this end let the clergy labour ; duly considering, how- 
ever, that it must be expected that so great and blessed a change from the 
present influences of the god of this world, cannot be expected to be suddenly 
wrought, and that long, earnest, and faithful endeavours to produce, by the 
Divine blessing, an acquiescence in the principle, and a gradual approximation 
to its full development in action, must be expected first to exercise our 
Christian patience and hope. 

And be ye not, dear brethren of the laity, backward in encouraging your 
pastors in such holy efforts to do full justice to the pious provisions, appoint- 
ments, and requirements of the church. 

Our only hope, in all times of trial for the church, is in the Lord our 
God. And surely we can have no truer refuge to him than in that church's 
holy communion with him in her prayers and praises, and especially her 
eucharistic commemoration of the Lord’s death, and the means which she is 
therein commissioned to administer of the grace and salvation which that 
death procured. 

Let the claim which is so generally put forth among us to attachment to 
“the church as it is,” be truly honest, and her provisions will be gladly followed 
in all efforts to restore the unity and harmony which should subsist among 
the members of the one body of Christ. 

And let me, dear brethren, clergy and laity, especially press upon you the 
importance of ever looking upon the church in its true and essential spiritual 
character. It has to do with spiritual and eternal things. However com- 
bined, in its militant state, this its great object may be with circumstances 
and relations of a secular character, ¢hese are not of it. ‘They are but 
appendages connected with it. They are valueless for its genuine purposes, 
if separated from its spirituality. They are degrading and dangerous to it, 
and destructive of the Christian character and hopes of its members, if made 
paramount in their estimate and regard. Therefore do I earnestly and 
affectionately commend to your most serious study and consideration, the true 
spiritual nature, requirements, and objects of the church. Your thoughts, 
cares, and labours must be mainly given to heaven and heavenly things, or 
you are unfit to duly appreciate the things of the church of Christ. As 
this is the kingdom of heaven in its incipiency, those whose conversation is 
not in heaven can have no just view of what rightly pertains to it, and may, 
by thoughtless interference, and much more by deliberately bad intent, in 
ubtruding into its concerns, be guilty of blasphemy before God. 

These things I would impress upon the clergy, for their right guidance in 
the instruction of their people, and upon all for their thorough and practical 
adoption. 

Especially, dear brethren, do I exhort you to continue steadfast and un- 
movable in the principles of the blessed gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Be these your guide in the cultivation of individual character, 
in the discharge of domestic duty, in the regulation of social intercourse, and 
in all your civil relations and duties. In them all let your light shine before 
men in the affections, virtues, and good works of the gospel — its purity, 
sanctity, and heavenly-mindedness. In no other way can you do justice to 
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the church, and promote the interests of pure and undefiled evangelical reli- 
gion, This, too, is the armour wherewith you may be prepared to meet every 
opposition, open or cloaked, to the true doctrine and order of the gospel. 
Let there, then, be no just imputation upon the clergy for unwillingness to 
preach, and none upon the laity for unwillingness to receive, the pure and un- 
adulterated gospel. 

We have, brethren, but to hold fast the profession to which we were devoted 
in baptism, and all is safe. When the world, the flesh, and the devil are truly 
renounced by Christians, the church will be secure; her sacred principles 
rightly appreciated ; her holy duties faithfully discharged ; her true spirit 
imbibed ; and she, at unity in herself, be carried onward to the triumph which 
her Lord has in reserve for her here and in heaven. 

To this end, brethren, be ye true to your solemn Christian league. Let 
heresy distract, schism deride, and worldliness neutralize as they will. Be 
yours the steadfast mind and purpose to pursue the one straight path of 
catholic faith, piety, and unity. 

And that God's blessing may herein and in all things rest upon you, is the 


sincere prayer of Your affectionate pastor, 
Bens. T. ONDERDONK, 
New York, Jan. 27, 1844. Bishop of New York. 


OPINION FROM ENGLAND ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RUBRICS IN THE 
ORDINATION SERVICE, 


(From the New York Churchman.) 


An opinion upon points connected with the ordination held in St. Stephen’s 
having been recently received by a friend of the undersigned, and a copy 
having been sent to them as relating to a matter of mutual interest, they deem 
it proper to make it public, with a few explanatory remarks. ‘The questions 
contained in the document were communicated to the Rev. William Dealtry, 
D.D., Chancellor of the diocese of Winchester, with a request that he would 
obtain the best legal opinion upon them. The case was taken by this reverend 
gentleman to Doctors’ Commons, and having been prepared by Messrs. Fox, 
Mundell, and Fox, proctors, was submitted, and the joint opinion of the very 
eminent civilians whose names are signed to it was obtained. The paper is 
endorsed by them thus: “ For the joint opinion of her Majesty’s Advocate 
and Dr. Jenner,”—and the brevity of the replies, it may be proper to remark, 
is according to the usage in similar cases. As no copy of the American Book 
of Common Prayer was at hand, the opinion is based upon the rubrics and 
ordinal of the English Prayer Book, which circumstance affects neither its 
pertinency nor force. Henry ANTHON. 

New York, Feb. 27, 1844. Huea Samira, 





THE FORM AND MANNER OF ORDERING PRIESTS. 


When the day appointed by the bishop is come, after morning prayer is 
ended, there shall be a sermon or exhortation, declaring the duty and office 
of such as come to be admitted priests ; how necessary that order is in the 
hag of Christ, and also how the people ought to esteem them—in their 
onice, 

First the archdeacon, or in his absence, one appointed in his stead, shall 
present unto the bishop (sitting in his chair near to the holy table) all them 
that shall receive the order of priesthood that day (each of them being de- 
cently habited), and say— 


Reverend Father in God, I present unto you these persons present, to be 
admitted to the order of priesthood. 


Von, AXNV.—May, 1844. 24 
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The Bishop: 


Take heed that the persons whom ye present unto us be apt and meet, for 
their learning and godly conversation, to exercise their ministry duly, to the 
honour of God, and the edifying of his chureh. 


The Archdeacon shall answer : 
T have inquired of them, and also examined them, and think them so to be. 
Then the Bishop shall say unto the People: 


Good people, these are they, whom we purpose, God willing, to receive 
this day unto the holy office of priesthood ; for after due examination, we find 
not to the contrary, but that they be lawfully called to their function and mi- 
nistry, and that they be persons meet for the same. But yet if there be any 
of you who knoweth any impediment or notable crime in any of them, for 
the which he ought not to be received into this holy ministry, let him come 
forth in the name of God, and shew what the crime or impediment is. 

And if any great crime or impediment be objected, the bishop shall sur- 
cease from ordering that person until such time as the party accused shall be 
found clear of that crime. 

Then the bishop (commending such as shall be found meet to be ordered to 
the prayers of the congregation) shall with the clergy, and people present, 
sing or say the Litany, &c. 


ee 


Some difference of opinion prevails as to the interpretation of the words in 
the above address by the bishop, beginning, ‘* Good people, these are they 
whom we purpose, &c., if there be any of you who knoweth any impediment 
or notable crime,” &c. &c., and also as to the parties addressed under the de- 
scription “ people” or “ congregation,” whether it includes the clergy present 
as well as the laity. 

Your opinion is requested on the following points :— 

Ist. Does that call embrace clergymen as well as laymen ? 

‘ Looking at the object the bishop must be supposed to have in view in 
making the call, we are of opinion that clergymen as well as laymen are in- 
cluded.” 

2nd. Mayan impediment of a purely doctrinal nature, as Romish heresy, for 
example, be stated ? 

“We think that such an impediment, if it exist, may and ought to be 
stated.” 

3rd. Incase the impediment has been stated privately to the bishop already, 
and he has satistied himself about it, and chooses to ordain, does that take 
away the right of a public statement? 

“In the case here supposed, we think that neither the right nor the duty of 
a public statement is taken away.” 


4th. When such an impediment is stated under such circumstances, sup- 
posing the right to make the statement, may the bishop proceed, or is he 
bound to suspend the ordination ? 

“We are of opinion that the bishop is bound by the rubric to ‘surcease 
from ordering’ where the alleged impediment is of such a nature as to dis 
qualify the person against whom it is objected (if the same be proved) from 
obtaining priest's orders, notwithstanding any previous inquiries on the 
subject. 

« The bishop must, however, be allowed to exercise his discretion as to the 
effect of the alleged impediment, and unless it is of a serious nature, we see 
nothing to prevent his proceeding with the ordination. 

“ Joun Donson, 


“‘ Doctors’ Commons, Dec. 14th, 1843.” Herbert JENNER. 
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(A correspondent of the New York Churchman objects that the “case” was 
drawn up from the formularies of the Church of England, but we believe that 
there is not any material variation from that of the American Church ; still 
a knowledge of the constitution of that church is essential for deciding the 
case. | 


In reply to the pastoral letter of Bishop Onderkonk, the following address 
and a rejoinder from the Bishop have appeared :— 


To the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York. 


The undersigned respectfully beg leave to address you, in relation to a subject 
of paramount importance to the peace and prosperity of the church. On the 
meeting of the last diocesan convention, it was notorious that the course pursued 
by the Editor of “ The Churchman,” in relation to the ordination at St. Stephen's, 
as well as many of the doctrines advocated in that paper, had excited the delibe- 
rate disapprobation of a large and respectable body of churchmen, whose attach- 
ment to the welfare and principles of the church were above suspicion. When 
the bishop, therefore, before the assembled clergy and laity of the diocese, by 
passing a high encomium on that journal, virtually sanctioned its course, and 
recommended it to the support of the church, it was not unreasonable to anticipate 
that those who regarded ** The Churchman” as obnoxious to censure, rather than 
worthy of praise, should desire to express their dissent from the opinion of the 
bishop, in the place, and with the publicity that opinion was given. Under the 
circumstances, the mode adopted for this purpose seemed the most unexception- 
able, as least liable to provoke exciting debate, and as avoiding an attempt to 
commit the convention, or its members, except so far as they might individually 
choose to become parties to the act. The following document, signed by several 
of the clergy and laity, was accordingly presented and read by a lay delegate to 
the convention: ** Whereas the bishop of this diocese, in the address delivered 
by him to this convention, has expressed in strong terms of commendation his 
approbation of the course and sentiments of the religious paper, called * The 
Churchman, published in this city, and whereas the undersigned, members of 
the clergy and laity, now in attendance on this convention, entertaining a sincere 
conviction that the doctrines maintained in the said paper, and the spirit and 
tone in which the same is conducted, do not entitle it to the confidence and sup- 
port of protestant episcopalians, they do therefore most respectfully dissent from 
the opinion so expressed by the bishop of the diocese, and do hereby request that 
this their declaration of dissent be publicly read and entered on the minutes of 
this convention.” 

To the surprise of many, this mild and inoffensive form, in which several 
members of the convention sought to express their opinion, was met on the part 
of the president of the convention, by an assumption of prerogative, equally 
startling and unprecedented. Declaring that he sat there in a double capacity, 
as bishop and as president, he announced, in substance, that he would not allow 
the document to come before the house, or be made a matter of discussion, or be 
entered on the minutes of the convention, that he would yield the principle only 
with his life; and on the layman, who presented it, rising to address him, 
declined to hear him, and peremptorily ordered him to be seated. From this 
Singular and painful transaction, it is evident that, in the case alluded to, the 
right of a member of the convention to address the chair—to advance a propo- 
sition—to engage in its discussion—and to appeal from the decision of the presi- 
dent; and the power of the convention of determining what shall come before 
them, be discussed, and entered on their minutes, were all positively denied by 
the president of the convention, who, on these several points in the case referred 
to, made himself the sole judge and arbiter. 

The undersigned respectfully suggest, in reply to these unfounded claims, that 
the constitution of the church in this diocese, of which the convention is the mere 
creature, is strictly an artificial form of government specifically defining the 
2a2 
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wers, rights, duties, and mode of formation of the convention, and that no 
colour for the powers claimed by its presiding officer can be found in, or deduced 
therefrom ; and for this they confidently appeal to its letter and spirit. In no 
case do its terms afford a shadow of a pretext, for any larger prerogative in its 
president than is possessed by the president of other deliberative bodies, in ana- 
logy to which the convention is manifestly formed. They can find no ground, 
therefore, in any case, for the presiding officer assuming to suppress freedom of 
motion and debate,—to restrain the action of the convention on matters proposed 
by any of its members,—or control the power of the convention over the minutes 
of its proceedings. If such a claim be exercised in one case, they see no reason 
why it may not be exercised at the pleasure of the bishop, and if tolerated in one 
instance, it may eventually be tolerated in all, and what in its origin was usurpa- 
tion, may become law by sufferance, to the destruction of the usefulness, charac- 
ter, and dignity of the convention, the prosperity of the church, the stability of 
the constitution, and the permanence of religious freedom. Content with this 
brief statement of the points at issue on this important question, and conscious 
that they concern plain matters of common right, needing no appeal but to the 
common sense, good judgment, and enlightened Christian feeling of the laity, the 
undersigned refrain from further argumeut on the principles involved. 

While they have deemed it their duty to present these important considerations 
to their brethren of the laity, they wish to disclaim any intention to derogate, in 
the least, from the just rights of the bishop—and to express not only their 
willingness, but their strong desire to support him in the exercise of all his legiti- 
mate authority. 

Warned, however, by the experience of the past, and the signs of the present 
time, deeply impressed with the solemn responsibility which now presses pre- 
eminently upon the laity to permit quietly no constitutional privilege to be vio- 
lated, they earnestly appeal to the laity of the church to take such steps at the 
approaching elections, by securing a proper representation from their respective 
churches, as will lead to a free, full, and firm expression of opinion at the next 
diocesan convention, on the important topics referred to, and to the adoption of 
such measures as may, under the blessing of Providence, secure the privileges of 
each member of the convention, and the dignity and independence of the whole 
body. (Sigued by several persons.) 


PASTORAL LETTER, 
To the Laity of my Pastoral Charge. 


3RETHREN BELOVED IN THE Lorp,—Certain of your body have published 
and disseminated a document bearing their names, designing to place me before 
you as an arrogant assumer of prerogative beyond the just claims of my oflice, 
and therefore as one unworthy of your confidence, and obnoxious to the disrespect 
and suspicion of the community. I have no regret, on my own account, that 
they have thus frankly expressed themselves in their own names, My firm and 
fearless adoption and vindication of measures conscientiously deemed by me to 
be inseparable from the faithful discharge of my official obligations and respon- 
sibilities, have called forth manifestations of ill-will and hostility, both privately 
and publicly expressed, to which, from their anonymous and irresponsible cha- 
racter, or from other sufficient causes, | deemed it neither a demand of duty 
nora dictate of propriety, to make any answer. Now, however, Iam accused 
before the church and the world under names deserving respectful consideration— 
names, too, which give painful evidence that there has been a subjection of 
understanding to feeling, and of principle to passion, in quarters where I would 
have little expected it. 

I am accused of a high-handed measure of tyranny, and of an unprincipled 
trampling on the rights of the laity, in the manner in which I treated the move- 
ment of the Hon. John Duer, at the close of our last convention. 

That movement was a censure upon my conduct ina matter of pastoral counsel 
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to the clergy and people of my charge. The censure was contained in a docu- 
ment, signed, or to be signed, by that gentleman and others, and brought forward 
by him, without the accompaniment of any resolution, and evidently on the 
presumption that he, and they, and any others, had a right to spread upon the 
minutes any document which they might see fit to prepare, even without a reso- 
lution designed to test the sense of the convention, whether the liberty should be 
taken or not. 

On principles which will be duly appreciated by all lovers of good order, I 
was instantly convinced that duty to the body over which I presided demanded 
of me to save it at once from such an outrage. I adopted the course marked out 
by duty. 

I am blamed, however, for not having allowed an explanation. The whole 
matter having been an unjustifiable assumption of prerogative, that is, an assump- 
tion of the right of members to spread what they please upon the minutes of the 
convention, I could be faithful to my trust as the head of that body, laden with 
peculiar responsibility in the preservation of its good order, only by running the 
risk of refusing sanction to, or co-operation with, such disorderly proceedings. 
could in no way recognise their admissibility. 

I say, running the risk; for upon the unhallowed principles which are so often 
allowed to govern human conduct, there might have been—I felt the possibility, 
but feared it not—an applying of the maxim which gives to power the control of 
right, and I might have been put down by acclamation, But God be thanked ! 
I have a diocese which fears him and loves righteousness; which has ever been 
distinguished for church knowledge, church principles, and sound church sym- 
pathies ; and which had proved, years before, how surely it was to be found on 
the side of right, when disturbance is bred within it. The principles in which 
my distinguished predecessor, Bishop Hobart, so often found security and refuge 
in his trials for the church’s good, were still its characteristics ; and L was nobly 
sustained, as appeared by manifestations immediately after the adjournment, and 
has ever since continued to appear by the most unquestionable tokens. These 
have made my diocese dearer than ever to my heart. In the spirit of one of 
those noble sallies of conscious rectitude, and firm, pure, and unblenched pur- 
pose, which were so characteristic of Bishop Hobart, and which he manifested 
when, some thirty years ago, an effort was made in convention to interfere with 
his episcopal prerogatives, but was put down by what I trust will ever be the 
tone of New York churchmanship—I would say, brethren, [ thank you for the 
sound principles and correct feelings you have manifested, and the right stand 
you have taken; but allow me frankly to say, that, highly as | am_ gratified by 
your support, and truly strengthened as I feel by your concurrent opinions, L 
should, im any event, have persevered in my purpose. 

But it may be said that room should have been allowed for explanation, which 
might have resulted in the offering of a resolution that the proposed document be 
entered on the minutes, as a protest. ‘The abstract right of protest it is unneces- 
sary for me to discuss. Eminent civilians have sustained my course on the sound 
principle connected with that subject. I regard the chief question, however, as 
not that of the right of protest. 

It is a principle of common justice, that when official prerogatives are con- 
ferred, and correspondent responsibility defined, by competent authority, rights 
are thus invested in the subject of those prerogatives and of that responsibility. 
Phat is, the person clothed with the prerogatives has a right to claim exemption 
irom any other restriction in their exercise than is involved in the prescribed 
mode and measure of responsibility. 

Among the most generally acknowledged maxims of good government, is to be 
ranked that which makes especial application of this principle to those who 
are invested with peculiarly weighty official responsibilities; and such as 
subject them, for the public good, to marked exposure to popular misunder- 
standing and ill-will, ‘The protection of these in the conscientious and indepen- 
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dent discharge of duty, has ever been a leading object in every well-regulated 
polity. 

The church has not neglected it. In consideration of the grievous weight of 
official responsibilities imposed upon her bishops—often of the most delicate 
nature, involving points peculiarly obnoxious to misunderstanding and censure, 
and having connexions and bearings, and leading to processes, which must 
necessarily be kept, at least for a time, from public observation—she has fur- 
nished them with securities in their official acts, which every sound and intel- 
ligent friend of social order and good government sees to be necessary to sustain- 
ing them in the righteous, fearless, and independent administration of their 
episcopate. 

Our bishops are canonically responsible only by their amenability to trial on 
presentment by their respective conventions, or by any three of their own order, 
Within this responsibility they are canonically secured and protected in the dis- 
charge of their duties. In no other way can they be called to account. <Any 
judgment upon them, or censure of them, in other modes, is irregular, unca- 
nonical, a an infringement upon their rights, 

Such judgment and censure were attempted to be passed by the signers of 
Mr. Duer’s document. 1 fear those gentlemen—and the remark applies in prin- 
ciple to those who have signed the late appeal to you—were little conscious of 
the extent to which they had suffered themselves to be drawn for the purposes 
intended by that paper. ‘Their act was an impeachment of an individual before 
a tribunal to which he was not legally responsible, except so far as it might 
choose to exercise its right asa presenter for trial, But nothing was brought 
before it in this light. It was to be made the instrument, through its minutes, of 
condemning the bishop for abetting unchristian conduct and unsound doctrine. 
On what principle of justice, and of regard for equal rights, could these gentle- 
men ask of me to allow myself to be judged and censured by the convention? 
Will they carry the doctrine on which their procedure was based into any con- 
nexion that they may sustain with the administration of civil justice ? 

I trust you see, brethren, what is obvious to every sound churchman, the cor- 
rectness of the distinction between my position in the convention as Bishop of the 
Diocese, and as President of the Convention. In my former capacity, it is both 
my prerogative and duty, as the chief pastor of the diocese, to give to its council, 
and through that to my whole spiritual charge, such religious instruction, advice, 
and exhortation, as to me may seem right and proper. And this is the preroga- 
tive, brethren, which I said, and now say, and which I should be unworthy of 
your contidence, and of the oversight of you which the Lloly Ghost has given me, 
if I should ever hesitate to say, I will assert, and maintain, and exercise, to the 
last extremity. 

Such are the grounds, brethren, on which [ aver that any resolution offered to 
the convention going to impugn any of the bishop’s acts, whether in the discharge 
of his peculiar episcopal prerogatives, or those of his pastoral office, except in 
the shape of a proposed impeachment of him for trial, is irregular, disorderly, un- 
canonical, and an invasion of his rights. The president of the convention 1s 
therefore bound to refuse to receive it, as utterly out of order. 

Even in the matter of advice, so wisely cautious, conservative, and just are our 
canons, that they provide each bishop, in the Diocesan Standing Committee, with 
his proper advisers in his official transactions. The interference of conventions, 
therefore, in this matter, directly or indirectly, is out of order. Here is another 
important security to our bishops in the discharge of their functions. And while 
law thus prescribes and settles the mode and measure of their responsibility, it 
thus, also, as before observed, secures their rights. All reaching beyond it in the 
latter, and all invasion of its bounds in the former, are necessarily of an unjust, 
oppressive, and radical character and tendency. 

Nor is this principle, brethren, confined to episcopal rights and prerogatives ; 
it applies also to the clergy and laity. Suppose a proposition had come before 
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the convention, impeaching the character and conduct of one of the clergy, in 
anything that he may have done, or any counsel that he may have given, in his 
pastoral capacity, or in consequence of anything that may have appeared in his 
parochial or missionary report, as spread upon the journal, think ye that I would 
have allowed of its being entertained? No, surely, I would have reminded the 
convention that they were not a judicial body, and had no right to pass judgment 
on the clergy of the diocese, and would have fearlessly and utterly refused to sub- 
ject any of my clergy to such an invasion of their rights. 

Suppose, too, dear brethren of the laity,—for the supposition comes fairly 
within the scope of the matter by which afew of your brethren have endeavoured 
to array you against me,—suppose that a member of the convention should rise 
and offer a document for entry on the minutes designed to lade any of you with 
charges unfavourably affecting your character and standing as members of the 
church, think you that I would so far forget your rights as to allow you to be 
thus arraigned before a body to which the church has not made you responsible ? 
] trust you know me too well to think so. 

No, brethren, | am for law and order. I thank God that these, as provided 
in our branch of the church, so happily accord with the great catholic principles 
which our Divine Lord and Master has ‘established for his mystical body. By 
these I wish to abide. These I commend to your serious consideration and study. 
These I would have you press home to your consciences in all that you do 
touching the church’s interests. These 1 would have you ever bear in mind with 
an especial reference to your citizenship in heaven, and your attaining to union 
there with the church of the first-born. The world has invested the church on 
eartii with certain civil rights, and thus with a correspondent civil character. 
They are valuable in their way. But let them all perish, before a worldly spirit 
enthrals the church, or one jot or one tittle of Christ’s ordinances in her behalf is 
sacrificed. 

I trust you now see, brethren, that the appeal which has been made to you is 
unfounded and unjust. It calls on you to condemn your bishop in a way utterly 
unauthorized by the church. I affectionately commend what [ have now said 
touching it to your serious consideration, I think it will satisfy you—that is, 
those of you, not many I trust, who had doubts—that your bishop has not tran- 
scended his powers, or forfeited his claim to the confidence which he has so long 
enjoyed from you; that he has but done his duty ; and that there is no reason 
why the peace, good order, and godly quiet of the diotese should be invaded, 
and the character which it has ever maintained as a sound branch of the catholic 
church be jeopardied, by anything connected with the parochial civil franchise 
which you are soon to be called to exercise. In this, as a civil matter, | would 
leave you entirely unrestrained. But as a matter connected with the church of 
the living God, the spouse and body of Christ, and thus with your spiritual 
character and hopes, I must, as the pastor of your souls, pray you to beware how 
you commit yourselves. Let the solemn fast of Passion week be duly observed. 
Let the holy eucharist be received in all Christian preparation of heart, on the 
great Easter festival. Then, seeking by special prayer God’s guidance and bless- 
ing, go to the election of wardens and vestrymen, in the fear of God, and as a 
matter involving solemn Christian responsibilities. Let spiritual considerations 
and views preponderate with you; and lay deeply to heart the blessings which 
God’s word pronounces on those who love, and seek, and pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem; and its awful maledictions on those who foment and encourage 
therein disorder, contention, and strife. 

And may God, dear brethren, be with you! Directed by his most gracious 
favour, and furthered with his continual help, may you—humbly, sincerely, and 
disinterestedly devoted to his glory, and the spiritual and eternal welfare of your- 
selves and your fellow-men,—so dutifully and piously demean yourselves as 
members of the church, exemplary in all its requirements, and finding your chief 
joy in the promotion of its spiritual interests, the enlarging of its borders, and the 
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strengthening of its legitimate holy influences, that finally you may attain to the 
glory, honour, and immortality of its triumphant state in heaven! 

God grant such blessing to you all, through Jesus Christ our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour ! From your affectionate pastor, 

Bens. T. ONDERDONK, 

New York, March 22,1844. Bishop of New York, 

Bishop Chase has declined to join in presenting Bishop Onderdonk for trial, 
but he states that he will preside at the tnal if it take place. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE DIOCESES OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL. 

IN a paper issued by the Clerical Committee of St. Asaph, which is reprinted in 
the British Magazine of last month, reference is made to a document signed by 
a large proportion of the clergy in the dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, the 
purport of which was to declare that the union of these last-mentioned dioceses 
‘has never had their consent, and that they believe it to be disadvantageous to 
the church in these dioceses.” 

This document has never yet been made public, but as there seems to be now 
some degree of misapprehension on the subject, it appears to be due to the 
Bishop and to the church at large, to make known the real nature of theirdeclaia- 
tion, and they have reason to believe that such a statement will be satisfactory 
to his lordship. 

It will be seen that the document in question is addressed nod to the primate, 
but to their proctor in convocation, as the most proper organ of communication 
with their bishop, and with the mght rev. prelate and noble duke from whose 
statements (as reported in the public prints) ** they felt it their duty to express 
their dissent.” 

And it should be observed above all, that the clergy took cecasion to express 
to his lordship ** their most dutiful and lasting obligations for his lordship’s con- 
stant, laborious, and self-denyiug exertions to encounter the heavy responsibili- 
ties imposed upon him,” 


No. 1.—Copy of a Letter from the Rev. R. W. Huntley, to the Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 


My Lorp,—Your lordship is probably aware that a paper, a copy of which | 
enclose, has lately been circulated in your lordship’s dioceses. As there is nothing 
in it with which I do not concur, | have no hesitation, now that it has obtained 
a large number of signatures, in begging permission to lay it, in my ofticial capa- 
city, before your lordship. 

I have added to it the names of those clergy, arranged in alphabetical order, 
who have supported the views of the original requisition, Your lordship will 
find that they «mount to one hundred and fifty in the whole. Since I have made 
the list, however, a few nore names have dropped in, consequently the number 
is rather greater than that presented, 

I am able to say that it is the wish of the clergy who have aftixed their names 
to the enclosed statement, that the Duke of Wellington and the Bishop of Lon- 
don should be apprised, in a respectful manner, of the contents of it, They 
would have requested me, in the first instance, to have taken this step for them, 
had they not felt that they would have appeared to have passed by your lordship, 
it they had so done, while they would have deprived themselves of an opportunity 
of expressing what, in common with their brother clergy, they most sincerely 
feel —their dutiful and warm aflection to your lordship personally, for the pious, 
judicious, and fatherly guidance with which your lordship has constantly laboured 
to preside over the sees to which Providence has called you. I shall be obliged 
by being informed whether your lordship will take upon yourself the charge of 
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laying the contents of this communication before the two peers in question, or 
whether, with your permission, I shall do so in a concise and formal manner. 

I am invited by my friend, Mr. Estcourt, to have the honour of meeting your 
lordship at Estcourt, on the 21st instant, but I cannot yet say whether my en- 
gagements will permit me to accept the invitation. In case 1 am there I will 
ask your chaplain whether it will be agreeable to your lordship that I should 
then take your commands; and if I am prevented waiting on Mr. Estcourt, | 
will take the liberty of sending over a servant, with a note on the subject. 

I am, my lord, with great truth, 
Your lordship’s obliged and obedient servant, 
R, W. Huntrey. 

P.S.—I ought, possibly, to add that, of the clergy, who, in their letters to me 
from various reasons, decline to sign the circular, the whole, with the exception 
of about three, consider the union of the sees to have been disadvantageous, 

Boxwell Court, Aug. 10, 1843. 


To the Rev. R. W. Huntley, Proctor in Convocation for the Diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol, 


We, the undersigned, clergy of the dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, have 
seen with great pain, a statement attributed to the Duke of Wellington, as made 
by his grace in the House of Lords, that * since the union of the sees of Bristol 
and Gloucester, he had not heard of any complaint whatever, of any evil arising 
from it; and yet both these were very important dioceses, and the government of 
the church was there carried on to the general satisfaction of the inhabitants.” 

We have seen, also, with similar feelings, a statement of the Lord Bishop of 
London, that “ the legislature had united the sees of Gloucester and Bristol, with 
almost the unanimous consent of the church.” 

We feel it to be an imperative duty to express in some way our decided dis- 
sent from these statements. We therefore request you, as one of our proctors in 
convocation, to take the earliest opportunity of waiting upon the lord bishop of 
these dioceses, associating with yourself such of the clergy as you may think 
convenient, and of stating respectfully to his lordship, that this union never has 
had our consent, and that we believe it to be disadvantageous to the church in 
these dioceses, notwithstanding his lordship’s constant, laborious, and self-deny- 
ing exertions, to encounter the heavy additional responsibilities imposed upon 
him; by which he has deserved the affection and gratitude of the church in 
general, and for which we also beg of you to express to him particularly, our 
most dutiful thanks and lasting obligations. 

Signed ,— 
Incumbent, or 
Curate of } 





No. I1.—Copy of a Letter from the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to the 
Rev. R. W. Huntley. 
Estcourt, Aug. 19, 1843. 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to acknowledge your very obliging letter accom. 
panying a paper, relative to certain statements attributed to the Duke of Welling- 
tou and the Bishop of London, upon the union of the sees of Gloucester and 
Bristol, with the list of the clergy, by whom it is subscribed. Whatever were 
the words spoken by these personages on the occasion referred to, in neither 
case did they originate in any communication from me. As, therefore, L am 
not personally involved in the question, it may, perhaps, be superfluous in me to 
do more than return my cordial thanks for the kind and favourable expressions 
regarding myself, which this paper contains. Of the good opinion here expressed 
by so many of my clergy, I earnestly wish that I were more worthy; and can 
only say that I will, with the blessing of Providence, labour to deserve such 
approbation, by the discharge of my diocesan duties in the best way that my 
ability admits. Under these circumstances, since you allow me an option, L 
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had rather decline being the channel to convey their sentiments to the Duke of 
Wellington and the Bishop of London. I believe that the clergy are all aware 
of the fact, that the union in question was far from being a measure sought or 
desired by me. After an act of parliament, passed above seven years ago, 
(without any expression of dissent or remonstrance that 1 know of,) had legal- 
ized that union, circumstances over which I could have no control, led to an 
application being made to me to undertake the care of the united diocese. At 
that time I apprehended greater inconvenience from the union than has actually 
been experienced, though I did not anticipate the affliction of impaired vision, 
which befel me in the following year. But when it is considered that my refusal 
to undertake the charge would have postponed for an indefinite time what is, | 
believe, admitted to be a most beneficial measure to the church-—the erection of 
the see of Ripon,—and that it would have subjected me to great suspicion and 
censure, I cannot believe that any one of my clergy would have advised or wished 
me to act differently. 
Believe me to be, with the greatest respect, my dear sir, 
Your most faithful brother and servant, 
J.H. Grovucester anv Bristor. 





No. IL]. — Copy of a Letter from the Rev. R. W. Huntley to the Lord 
Bishop of London. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour, with the consent of the bishop of the dioceses 
of Gloucester and Bristol, to beg permission to place the enclosed paper in your 
lordship’s hands. It relates to certain words said by the newspapers to have 
been used by your lordship, in the debate on Lord Powis’s motion relative to 
the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. The paper has received 129 signatures, in 
addition to those of the requisitionists, and I am daily receiving more ; while of 
the clergy, who have, by letter, declined signing the document, all, with the 
exception, [ believe, of three only, agree in considering the union of the two sees 
as disadvantageous ; so that already, as 1am informed, more than half of the 
clergy of the diocese have pronounced against the measure. The clergy are 
fully prepared to hear that your lordship’s language has been misreported, 
because it is notorious to the kingdom at large, that the consent of the church 
has never been asked, either to this or to any of the measures of the church com- 
mission, except in a general way in convocation in 1841, on which occasion it 
was withheld. As regards the present arrangement of these dioceses, L believe 
J am correct when I say that the whole of that part of the diocese of Salisbury, 
which the State has placed under the guidance of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, protested against the transference. As regards the deanery adjoining 
myself, and lately under the Bishop of Salisbury, 1 have a correspondence which 
then passed between the rural dean, the Bishop of Salisbury, and the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in which the then bishop considers the transference 
‘an innovation without an improvement,” and the archbishop kindly promises 
to lay the case before the commission, and leaves the rural dean in the impression 
that that part of the measure would be reconsidered. So that neither in the lawful 
way in convocation, nor in any particular manner in these dioceses, does the 
consent of the church appear ever to have been obtained. 

I have the honour to be, my lord, 
Your most obedient servant, 
R. W. Huntvey. 
Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire, Aug. 22, 1843. 


No. [V.—Copy of a Letter from the Lord Bishop of London, to the 
Rev. R. W. Huntley. 
Tunbridge Wells, Sept. 4, 1845. 
Rev. Str,—I have to acknowledge the favour of your letter, and the paper by 
which it was accompanied. 
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Upon referring to “ Hansard’s Debates,” I find that I am reported to have 
said, on the occasion of the Earl of Powis’s motion— 
« The principle of the scheme, now proposed in respect to these bishoprics, 
was one which had already been adopted in respect to other bishoprics with 
success and general approval. ‘The commission had recommended that the 
bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol should be united, and they were united by 

general consent.” 

Not having any notes of my speech, 1 cannot speak positively to the precise 
expressions which I employed, except that [ am sure I said nothing about “ the 
consent of the church.” 

If, however, I had used those words, no person hearing me would have under- 
stood me to mean anything more than that tacit acquiescence, which was to be 
inferred from the absence of objection at the time; it being, as you observe, 
notorious to the kingdom at large, that the consent of the church had never been 
formally asked to the measure in question. 

Permit me to remark, that the transfer of a deanery from the diocese of Salis- 
bury to that of Gloucester is a question quite distinct from that of the union of 
the sees of Gloucester and Bristol. 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. J. Lonvon. 


The Rey. R. W. Huntley. 





Copy of a Letler from the Rev. R. W. Huntley to the Duke of Wellington. 


My Lorp Duxe,—I have the honour, with the consent of the lord bishop of the 
dioceses of Gloucester and Bristol, to ask permission to lay the enclosed paper 
before your Grace. 

It has been lately circulated in the above-mentioned dioceses, and has already 
obtained 168 signatures, while of those clergy who have by letter to myself de- 
clined signing it from various reasons, the whole, with the exception of about 
three, consider the present union of the two dioceses to be disadvantageous to 
the church ; so that more than half of the clergy of the dioceses have now pro- 
nounced against the measure, while [ am yet receiving additional signatures. 

The clergy of these dioceses can readily understand that your Grace “ had 
never heard of any complaint,” and that therefore your Grace would naturally 
infer that the union was generally satisfactory—because we feel ourselves under 
no common obligations to our bishop. He is a prelate who, in addition to an 
administration of his sees, marked by great kindness and judgment, in times not 
unembarrassing ; has also, by increased personal exertions on many most impor- 
tant points, and in sacrifice of income to a large and unusual annual amount, 
claimed from us great personal gratitude to himself and thankfulness to that 
Divine power who has set him over us. These feelings have kept us silent under 
an arrangement which has always vexed us, lest we should appear in any, even 
the slightest manner, to cast a reflection on our bishop, whom we so highly 
reverence and value. 

But we feel sure that your Grace’s sense of justice will permit us to apprise 
you that this silence on our part does not arise from acquiescence in the union. 

It is our wish, as the church feels great grief at the result of Lord Powis’s 
motion, to avoid any course, on this occasion, which shall, in any way, create 
agitation ; therefore this paper has been delayed till its present date, and I am 
requested to place the enclosed in the hands only of your Grace, the Lord Bishop 
of London and the Earl of Powis, with such a short and general notice of it in 
some of the papers, as shall suffice to’ inform the clergy of these dioceses, that 
their feelings have been forwarded to the parties interested. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
R. W. Huntey. 


Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire, August 22, 1843, 
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No, V.—Copy of a Letter from the Duke of Wellington to the 
Rev. R. W. Huntley. 


London, August 24, 1843. 

F. M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mr. Huntley. 

The duke mentioned in debate in the Ilouse of Lords—a fact of which he 
could himself alone have a knowledge—viz., that he bad never heard of dissatis- 
faction with a particular arrangement. The paper transmitted by Mr. Huntley 
gives no contradiction of that factas stated. He is now informed of the dissatis- 
faction therein stated. 

But having no control over the arrangement in question, which is in truth 
beyond that of the signers of the paper, as well as of himself, the question requires 
no further attention from him. 

The Rev, RK. W. Huntley, Boxwell Court, Dunkirk, Gloucestershire. 


LAW. 
Crown Court, Liverpool, Tuesday, April 2nd, 1844. 
BEFORE MR, JUSTICE COLTMAN, 


Ropert Simpson was indicted for having caused a false entry to be made in 
the register of marriages, at the parish church of Rochdale, in the county of 
Rochdale, in the county of Lancaster, by having described himself and Eliza- 
beth his wife (before her marriage called Elizabeth Taylor) as being of * full 
age,” and as being then resident at Spotland, in the parish of Rochdale, when 
in fact they both were minors, and resident in the parish of Bury. | 

Mr. Compton and Mr. Monteith, who were instructed by Mr. Harper, of 
Bury, appeared for the prosecution. 

Simpson pleaded “ Guilty ;” but added, ‘* I did not know I did wrong when 
I did it. If 1 had, I should not have done it. 

Mr. Compton.—May it please your lordship: this is a prosecution insti- 
tuted by the Rev. Geoffrey Hornby, rector of Bury, against the prisoner at 
the bar, and his wife Elizabeth; and the offence seems to come within the 
meaning of two Acts of Parliament—the 4th Geo. IV. c. 76, and the 11th 
Geo. LV., and ist Wm. LV. ¢. 66, which make the crime a felony. An in- 
dictment has been found against Robert Simpson alone, under the 6th and 
7th Wm. LV. c. 86, that makes the offence a misdemeanor, and the defendant 
has pleaded guilty to the misdemeanor. The husband, as it appears to me, 
is the party most justly liable to punishment for this offence ; and, we shall 
proceed against him on the charge of misdemeanor, which subjects the de- 
fendant to the same pains and penalties as if he were guilty of perjury. The 
attention of the bishop and clergy of this diocese has often been called to the 
fact that it has been a common practice in this county for persons belonging to 
one parish to go into another parish and there get married. The bishop and 
clergy have long considered the result of such proceedings upon the moral and 
social condition of the people, and the mischiefs which have thus been caused ; 
and what is more, the people do not seem to be aware of the serious nature of 
the offence which they have been committing, and the punishment to which 
they subject themselves. It appears that these parties, in order to get married, 
go out of their own parish, where they are well known, to a populous place like 
Rochdale or Manchester, and there they misrepresent their place of residence, 
and get married. The facility with which marriages are there clandestinely 
sulemnized is productive of very many moral and social evils; and many im- 
proper marriages have occurred, the clergy having no means of knowing 
whether the parties have or have not been married before, or whether they 
are too nearly related, In some cases, parties have been married a second 
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time who were already married, and great mischiefs have been the result; and 
my Lord Bishop of Chester has recently called the attention of the parochial 
clergy to the subject. There is no wish to press the charge with any severity 
against the prisoner, and that I am instructed to say by the parties for whom 
| appear ; but this prosecution is instituted for the purpose of making people 
understand that they are liable to a severe punishment under this Act of Par- 
liament. The prisoner at the bar was a resident in the parish of Bury, 
and not in the parish of Rochdale. He represented to the officiating minister 
that he was of full age, when he was not; and that he resided at Rochdale, 
when, in fact, he resided at Bury. I believe that there was also a misrepre- 
sentation on the part of the young woman. The probability is, that if these 
parties had gone to their own parish church, the minister would have known 
them, and refused to marry them. Both prisoners have been indicted for 
felony, but on that indictment we do not propose to offer evidence, as the ends 
of justice will be answered by the proceedings for the misdemeanor. 

Mr. Justice Coltman.—Robert Simpson, you have pleaded guilty to an 
offence for which you are liable to an exceedingly severe punishment. The 
law does not allow any persons to make false representations respecting the 
parish in which they live, in order to procure themselves to be married else- 
where. It is a fraud upon the law whenever it is done. In your particular 
case, the marriage would have been put a stop to, in case you had given a true 
statement of where you had lived. It would have afforded a full opportunity 
for inquiring amongst your relations whether it was a proper marriage to take 
place ; and if there were any legal objection to it, or whether you were too 
nearly related. The penalty for this offence is very severe. In this case I 
have reason to suppose that you were not aware of the punishment to which 
you had rendered yourself liable ; and therefore the parties who prosecute 
are not desirous that the matter should be pressed with severity against you. 
But it is necessary to pass sentence upon you in order that people may be aware 
that they are not to commit offences of this nature. Although you are let 
off with a slight punishment, vet if any more parties are brought into a court 
of justice, they will be dealt with more severely. ‘The sentence upon you ts, 
that you be imprisoned two calendar months in the castle of Lancaster for 
the misdemeanor. You will be acquitted of the felony. 

Both the prisoners were then arraigned on the charge of felony. They 
pleaded ‘* Not guilty.” 

Mr. Monteith.—May it please your lordship: on the part of the prosecu- 
tion I offer no evidence in this case; and, gentlemen of the jury, it will be 
your duty, under the direction of his lordship, to acquit the prisoners. 

Verdict, ‘* Not guilty.” 

Mr. Justice Coltman.—Robert Simpson, a representation has been made 
to me by the prosecutors in your favour. I am told that they believe you did 
the thing in ignorance, and that you appear heartily sorry for your offence. 
So far as I can understand, there is nothing against your character; and I am 
willing, in some degree to alter the sentence which I have passed upon you 
for a different one. ‘The sentence is, that you pay a fine of 5/. to the Queen, 
that you be imprisoned for one week in Kirkdale gaol, and that you be further 
imprisoned until the fine be paid. 

Mr. Monteith.—I fear, my lord, that in effect this will be a heavier sen- 
tence than the former. I fear that there is no probability of his raising the 
line. I am told that he only gets eight shillings per week. He could per- 
haps pay 20s, 

Mr. Justice Coltman.—Simpson, I understand that you are not in circum- 


stances to be able to pay a fine of 57. Therefore the amount of fine you will 
have to pay is 20s. 
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SUMMARY OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS IN EACH DIOCESE :— 











Province of Canterbury. St. Asaph ‘ - 152 
Bangor . . 190 St. David's ° » 450 
Bath and Wells . §23 | Salisbury . » 540 
Canterbury, 9 . 390 | Winchester . . 570 
Chichester : ‘ . 314 | Worcester . » 446 
Ely . ; ; . 545 10,723 
Exeter. ; . 734 Province of York, 
Gloucester and Bristol . . 479 | Carlisle. ‘ » 357 
Hereford : ‘ . 395 | Chester. ; . 665 
Lichfield ‘ . 575 | Durham : » 262 
Lincoln ‘ ‘ . 1165 | Ripon . ° . 339 
Llandaff ; ° . 271 | Sodorand Man. — 
London ‘ . - e041 3am ‘ . 603 
Norwich ‘ : . 1041 2057 
Oxford P " . 426 
Peterborough . ° . 926 Total ; 12,780 
Rochester : ‘ ~ 9 








CHURCH MATTERS. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Tue Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education have just been 
published, with appendices and plans for school houses, (Parker.) 
These will be found so valuable and interesting to all engaged in the 
work of education, that it is better to draw attention to the collection 
itself than endeavour, by a more protracted notice of its contents, to 
furnish a substitute to those into whose hands it might not otherwise 
fall. ‘The latter course will be avoided, but the former end may be 
best answered by some account of it. 

Generally, however, it may be observed that while this volume of 
minutes throws much light on the means by which education in its 
beneficial and consecrating character may be best advanced; it fur- 
nishes a painful commentary on the impossibility of introducing a 
general system throughout the country. It unfolds the operations of 
two great bodies, though, happily, of very unequal size. The one 
endeavouring to confirm and propagate the faith once delivered to 
the saints, the other endeavouring to teach religion amongst other 
things, but not any religion in particular. 

Doubtless the position of government, between such claimants, the 
one speaking with all the solemnity of a divine voice, the other with all 

the energy and force which usually distinguishes a party struggling 
for ascend: ancy, and holding enough of truth to bring within its eddy 
much conscientious feeling, is as embarrassing as can well be conceived. 
And although the impression of most well-informed churchmen would 
be that it was the duty of the government to offer sound church edu- 
cation of the best kind to the whole country, before giving any encou- 
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ragement to those who would, on whatever grounds, refuse such edu- 
cation; still no one can be surprised if government frees itself from 
the religious part of the question by simply shewing a willingness to 
help those most who most exert themselves. ‘The appointment of in- 
spectors to schools not in connexion with the church, is, perhaps, the 
most objectionable part of the system; but we are gone beyond the 
point at which this recognition of dissenting education is a real griev- 
ance. While the finest churches in the land may crumble into dust 
from the refusal of a rate, no one need complain of the visit of inspec- 
tors to dissenting schools. 

The scheme of periodical inspection for England and Wales, by Mr. 
Kay Shuttleworth, set forth at pp. 23, 36, marks out the route and 
the duties of inspectors. ‘They are not to be sinecurists : 


“In the majority of cases, one day will be necessary for the examination 
of each school. 

‘‘In many cases where less than one day will suffice, no school may lie 
sufficiently near for inspection in the same day. 

‘In a minority of cases, two small schools may, in consequence of their 
character and situation, be inspected in the same day. 

‘“* Most elementary schools are not open on Saturdays. The inspector will 
ascertain that during two months in the year, varying in different districts 
with the nature of the employments of the population, many schools are 
closed, 

“The inspection can therefore be conducted on five days in the week, and 
during five months in each half year. 

‘Consequently the inspector will be able to devote [26 weeks—four = 
22 weeks] 22 weeks of five days, or 110 days, in each half year to the exa- 
mination of schools. 

‘“‘ On eighty of these days he will be able to examine only one school. 

“On thirty days he may examine two. 

“ He will thus examine 140 schools twice in the year.”’—p. 25. 

“The schools for which it is intended to provide periodical inspection being 
in number 655, may be distributed into five districts, each containing, on an 
average, 133 schools.”—p. 26. 


As this system develops itself, the inspectors will of course, be 
unequal to the districts at first assigned them. 


“The grants of the committee will annually increase the number of schools 
liable to inspection, and the trustees and school committees of many schools 
may, according to the terms of the instructions already issued to the inspectors, 
invite the inspection of their schools. 

‘As the number of schools liable to inspection increases, the propriety 
of appointing sub-inspectors, at inferior salaries, to be employed in the exami- 
nation of the inferior order of schools, and likewise in the organization of 
schools, will probably suggest itself to their lordships, as a means of main- 
taining an efficient periodical inspection, without a disproportionate increase 
of expense.”—p, 28. 

‘The number of British schoois liable to inspection in England and Wales 
does not exceed seventy-eight ; and one inspector may examine these schools, 
and the Normal and Model Schools in the Borough-Road, twice in the year. 
The British schools have not hitherto generally invited the visits of the in- 
pectors.”"—p. 30. 

No class of schools more imperatively demand some effort of the 
government to rescue them from the state of inefficiency or misap- 
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propriation into which they have fallen than the old endowed schools. 
Inspection will bring this evil into prominence, but it cannot cure it. 
Justly jealous as our laws are of the rights of private property, it is no 
reason because a man has for many years engrossed the payment made 
by former benefactors for e dueation, that he ‘should continue to do SO; 

for it is surely a prince iple of common law that when a man accepts a 
situation which requires a certain service, if he neither can nor will 
render it he should not retain it. To displace a totally inefficient 
schoolmaster is, as some readers know to their sorrow, a task of no 
small difficulty. 

According to Mr. Allen's report, p. 37, the endowed school of Yax- 
ley is under a hopelessly inefficient master, who has held the office 
twenty years. That at Farcet, an adjoining parish, is held by an 
excise oflicer, discharged for breach of trust. The most advanced 
child could not add three figures. ‘That at Lichfield has no pupils, 
from the master’s “ violent conduct.” At Whittington, the funds are 
employed to carry on a chancery suit, to settle the right of trustee, 
At Staveley, no scholars. ‘The grammar-school at Chesterfield, neither 
master nor scholars. 


‘* There are numberless instances in which the removal of the master seems 
imperatively called for on grounds of compassion towards the children and 
justice towards the original founder, where no charge of moral delinquency 
(such as the law takes cognizance of) can be judicially established. I will give, 
in conclusion, two or three extracts from letters addressed to me out of Derby- 
shire, which, as specimens, will exemplify from present difficulties the general 
condition of a large number of cases :— 

“1, The first is from the communications of the clergyman of the parish, 
who, although deeply anxious, has no means for checking the evil, the in- 
come which he receives for his ministrations not exceeding 50/. per annum. 

“*T am sorry that I cannot ask you to inspect the school, for there 1s 
scarcely any, if any, to inspect. The present master has the school-house 
in his possession, and draws his salary; but he does just as he likes. The 
master was appointed in 1814. After he had held his position about eleven 
years, attempts were made by the then trustees to expel him on the ground of 
gross neglect of the school. It was alleged that he had made a practice of 
hiring himself as a day-labourer during harvest time, and had at other 
seasons of the year been in the habit of sending the children, during school- 
hours, to gather sticks for him, or to collect manure from the public roads. A 
second attempt was made by different trustees about seven years after. Repeated 
complaints were made that the school was grievously and shamefully neglected.’ 

Hitherto, however, the efforts made have been unavailing, and the maste r 
although at times publicly seen in a state of drunkenness, still retains his post.’ 

pp. 54, 

iis nee anomalies which Mr, Allen’s second report notices, 
this is not one of the least curious: 

“ CHarteswortu, tn Grossop.—By some anomaly the dissenters are in 


possession of this district, church fees, and parsonage. There is a good school- 
room built by subscription, used only as a Sunday-school. Population 


” 


1732. —p. 57. 
Having thus entered on the diagnosis of the disease, the remaining 


pages of the volume point out the means which are in progress to pro- 
vide a reme dy. Of these, the most important is the systematic endea- 
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vour to mature a race of schoolmasters, whose attainments will enable 
them to gain the confidence of the country, and supplant the ineffi- 
cient teachers who have hitherto been thought good enough for parish 
schools. The design is a noble one, although the execution is encom- 
passed with difficulties. In this respect we are far behind the continent, 
and our national habits and modes of thought offer so many difli- 
culties which appear less formidable elsewhere, that it is impossible 
not to fear that the benefits of training establishments may be more 
limited than their founders anticipate, and that the high education 
given in them may bribe many to the exertion and discipline who 
never intend to act as teachers to the poor, but who will find a more 
profitable market for their acquisitions; still, if any considerable 
number can be taught to feel and rejoice in the high privileges and 
responsibilities of teachers in this day, when all the country’s hope of 
the future seems to hang upon the training of the rising generation, they 
will take up a position at once, which other masters only reach after 
years of experiment, and results will follow worthy of the efforts 
made. 

The benevolent founders of the training school at Battersea made 
themselves acquainted with the most celebrated continental schools, 
‘The following passage relates to that at Kruitzlingen, held in the summer 
palace of the former abbot of the convent of that name. 


“We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. Vehrli 
had ever on his lips, ‘We are peasants’ sons; we would not be ignorant 
of our duties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us despise the sim- 
plicity of our lives. The earth is our mother, and we gather our food from 
her breast, but while we peasants labour for our daily food we may learn 
many lessons from our mother earth. There is no knowledge in books like 
an immediate converse with nature, and those that dig the soil have nearest 
communion with her. Believe me, or believe me not, this is the thought that 
can make a peasant’s life sweet, and his toil aluxury. I know it, for see my 
hands are horny with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and wisdom con- 
sists in the discovery of the truth that what is without is not the source of 
sorrow, but that which is within. A peasant may be happier than a prince 
if his conscience be pure before God, and he learn not only contentment but 
joy in the life of labour which is to prepare him for the life of heaven.’ 

“'This was the theme always on Vehrli’s lips. Expressed with more or 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly under- 
stood, was no misfortune. He regarded it as a sphere of human exertion and 
human trial, preparatory to thechange of existence, but offering its own sources 
of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. ‘ We are all equal,’ he said, ‘ before 
God; why should the son of a peasant envy a prince, or the lily an oak ; are 
they not both God's creatures ?’ 

‘“ We were greatly charmed in this school by the union of comparatively 


high intellectual attainments among the scholars with the utmost simplicity of 


life, and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labour. Their food was of the 
coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, soups and very brown 
bread. They rose between four and five, took three meals in the day, the last 
about six, and retired to rest at nine. ‘They seemed happy in their lot. 

“ Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland are remarkable for the 
same simplicity in their domestic arrangements, though the students exceed, 
in their intellectual attainments, all notions prevalent in England of what should 
be taught in such schools. Thus in the normal school of the canton of Berne 
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the pupils worked in the fields during eight hours of the day, and spent the 
rest in intellectual labour. They were clad in the coarsest dresses of the 
peasantry, wore wooden shoes, and were without stockings. Their intellectua! 
attainments, however, would have enabled them to put to shame the masters 
of most of our best elementary schools. 

“Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to their humble 
village homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and content- 
ment in virtuous exertion; and men similarly trained appeared to us best fitted 
for the labour of reclaiming the pauper youth of England to the virtues, and 
restoring them to the happiness of her best instructed peasantry.’’—p. 197. 


On this model, as far as possible, the training-school at Battersea 
was attempted. Ahouse and five acres of ground were engaged; the 
vicar of Battersea offered the village school there as a sphere in which 
the pupils might have practice in the art of instruction. Dr. Kay re. 
sided on the premises, and some boys, whose characters seemed to 
promise well were removed from the Norwood school of industry as 
apprentices. Young men were also received for a year’s tuition. 
No servants were provided, except a matron, who acted as cook ; and 
the cultivation of the garden, the house work, &c., all went on in com- 
bination with study, so as to leave no moment unemployed. 


“In these labours the pupils and students rapidly gained strength. They 
almost all soon wore the hue of health. Their food was frugal, and they re- 
turned to it with appetites which were not easily satisfied. The most delicate 
soon lost all their ailments. One young man, on his arrival, was affected with 
a rheumatic inflammation of the joints, attended with signs of feebleness of con- 
stitution, which created some apprehension that this chronic inflammation 
would incapacitate him. Some perseverance enabled him to work in the 
garden, and the gymnastic exercises and drill, introduced at a later period, 
restored him to great muscular vigour. Another had been a tailor, and pro- 
bably had seldom quitted his shopboard. His first attempts at labour in the 
garden occasioned intlammation of the muscles of the chest, and severe mus- 
cular pains all over the body, attended with much nervous agitation. These 
symptoms disappeared in about a week or ten days ; after which he resumed 
his work in some light occupations, and by degrees became inured to the 
more severe, until, after sometime, he was the most expert and vigorous athlete 
in the gymnastic exercises.” —p. 202. 


The results, in a literary point of view, have been astonishing— 
promising, in a moral; and as far as acquaintance with routine and 
habits of order and ac curacy go, there can be no doubt that the p pupils 
vo forth to their work with unprecedented advantages. ‘The examina- 
tion of the school, in June, 18 45, is given in much detail. Nearly fifty 
masters have been prepared in this establishment, and Mr. “Allen 


states— 


‘*Amongst those who are most distinguished for intellectual attainments, 
and who bear rank also with the very first for moral qualifications, are the 
majority of those pupils who have been selected by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth 
and Mr. Tufnell from the establishments for training pauper children, and 
who are now raised into a sphere of action where there is every reason 
to hope, that, under the Divine blessing, they will be numbered among the 
most antl members of society. When it is taken into account that these 
started into life not simply from the lowest grade of society, but also under 
the measureless disadvantage of never having known a parent’s care, one 
cannot but feel that the being permitted to accomplish even one such result is far 
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more than an adequate return for all that has been laid out. It must further 
be borne in mind, that while it is of the essence of that which is really good, to 
work as leaven in the world gradually, silently, yet effectually changing the 
nature of what is round it into the likeness of itself, it will especially prove 
the happy lot of these, if they are enabled hereafter to realize in their daily 
life the principles with which they have been imbued, to become (if I may 
change the allusion) the centres of healthful energy amongst large masses of 
their fellow men, shooting out their quickening vigour into far distant genera- 
tions.”—p. 117. 


Next follows a report on St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Here there 
is land, to the extent of eleven acres, cultivated by the pupils. Some 
time, however, is placed at their own disposal, and cathedral service is 
performed daily in the chapel. ‘The utmost care and watchfulness is 
exercised over the pupils, and their selection in the first instance is 
made with strict regard to their previous character. ‘The report gives 
the examinations of June, 1843, in much detail, and shews that they 
had then attained that rudimental acquaintance with things that every 
one ought to know, and of which too many persons, highly educated 
in some points, know nothing which would contribute much to their 
value in the vocation to which they were destined ; and no inconsider- 
able advance seems to have been made in communicating to them the 
feeling which alone can make it probable that they will apply themselves 
to their intended task in the spirit of Christian teachers, acting on reli- 
gious rather than secular principles. The following remarks of Mr. 
Allen deserve much attention : 


“An inquiry of more immediate practical interest is, will these pupils, 
having received their education, remain contented in the calling whereunto 
they are destined ? or, willthey not be under inducements to look at the matter 
merely in a commercial point of view, and seek opportunities of carrying their 
acquirements to what may promise to be a more gainful market? To such a 
question it might be replied, (1) That the species of knowledge communicated 
in St. Mark’s College is not of the most marketable kind. And (2), it is not 
fair to an institution designed for education, in a strict sense, rather than for 
the mere communication of knowledge, to suppose that its moral training 
will entirely fall short of its ends. It is granted that such of the pupils as 
shall have fully availed themselves of the advantages of the institution, must 
not, in following the work of a schoolmaster, expect to be appreciated 
(humanly speaking) at their due value. There must be a degree of self- 
denial leading them to devote themselves in a missionary spirit to the work 
before them; indeed without some abnegation of self, no real good, so far as 
man is concerned, ever flows from his endeavours; but | hope and believe 
that the majority of those educated here will feel that they are not at liberty, 
morally speaking, to give themselves to other callings than that of the teacher ; 
to expect the contrary would be, as it seems to me, a kind of treason to the 
cause, in which every one ought to be engaged ; a want of faith in the ultimate 
success of what is right and true. If we are to act as if men were never to be 
influenced by motives disconnected with what may seem to be their immediate 
selfish interests, we may as well give up at once the struggle against the evil 
that is in the world, and resign ourselves hopelessly to our fate. 

‘““ Every one, | conceive, who sets himself strenuously against this notion, 
and who determines that he will in all his teaching appeal to those principles 
Which he would wish permanently to govern the minds and conduct of his 
pupils, as believing that those principles can be realized, is the true friend of 
the schoolmaster, one who is helping to give him an elevation which no addi- 
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tion to his pecuniary income, or elevation of his accidental position in society 

could impart ; such a friend, moreover, is at the same time endeavouring that 
the schoolmaster should ultimately obtain whatever is really desirable in both 
these respects. For when the parochial teacher is felt to possess the character 
and powers which the well ordered training school seeks to cultivate in him, 
it is impossible that he should be regarded by his wealthier neighbours as an 
inferior, or that a salary equal to that bestowed by these on their menial do- 
mestics, should be grudged to him. 

‘** When an inquiry is made as to the means by which the position of the 
schoolmaster may be raised, the idea which has been entertained by several 
persons of consideration in the present day, how far there might exist in the 
church a permanent diaconate, a body of men not licensed to preach, yet of the 
clergy ; capable of ministering in sacred things, as far as reading prayers, and 
assisting at the holy communion is concerned, yet not dependent upon the 
exercise of those ministrations for a livelihood, and who, by their lowlier 
station might be suited more completely to pervade and leaven the whole mass 
of society, will naturally suggest itself for notice. Perhaps the existence of 
such a body would offer facilities for the completion of the idea of the best 
schoolmasters for the poor; and if the effecting such a modification of the 
system of our church should seem desirable to its rulers, I suppose that 
Mr. Coleridge would not object, in cases of remarkable merit, if some of the 
teachers trained under his influences were found worthy by the bishops of our 
church, of being raised into a grade, which, while it did not draw them off 
from the special duties of their calling, as requiring no preparation during the 
week for the ministrations on Sunday, would yet enable schoolmasters to 
realize more completely their position, as having to do with that which shall 
never die, in those entrusted to their charge. 

‘“It may also be asked, assuming that the pupils trained at St. Mark’s 
College do devote themselves to the work of teaching the poor, how will 
teachers, requiring the remuneration for their labour, that such will receive, 
prove a benefit in our rural parishes, where it is at present a difficulty to raise 
401, to GOl, per annum, as the payment of a national schoolmaster? I have 
already said that the salaries given for such work should not remain at the 
minimum amount of what may be earned by the humblest mechanic ; but under 
the most disheartening view of the case, the best answer to the inquiry which 
I have propounded will be found in the fact, that of the three young men who 
me as yet been sent out from the college, two are working in rural parishes 

-the one as master, with a salary of 50/. a-year, the other, as assistant, with 

120. a-year,and his board and lodging, being at the most equivalent altogether 
: 40l. a-year. If eventually these youths should obtain situations of higher 
emolument, the rural parishes will still have had a share of the benefit to be 
derived from St. Mark’s College, from which institution other pupils may be 
procured on like terms. If, as it is to be anticipated, the same situations should 
become, through the improvement of the school, more remunerative, the rural 
parishes will have a double benefit. They will first have had the services of 
an efficient youth at a low salarv, and they will further be put in the way of 
supporting a man of experience and ability, at a higher salary, who, in addition 
to his services as a teacher, will be a valuable resident in the village or 
district. 

‘It is to be expected, further, that the influence of a superior education 
given to one class of teachers will descend to those below them; a higher 
standard of qualitications will be introduced, greater respec tability will attach 
to the office, and the presence of one superior school in a district will be felt 
all around. It is self-evident, that of the 12,000 parishes in England, oaly a 

very few can be directly benefited by a training school, capable of annually 
sending out from fifteen to twenty masters. If the most populous and im- 
portant localities be supplied with teachers that are really serviceable, the ad- 
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vantage will be felt by the country at large, in other ways besides the presence 
in diflerent neighbourhoods of a model school, where the operation of the best 
modes of teaching may be witnessed, and where there will be constantly pre- 
sent an educated and experienced teacher, qualified and under obligations to 
give counsel and information to his less favoured brethren.” — pp. 337—-339. 


A very large amount of information is contained in the remaining 
reports of schools of industry, &c., the Scotch schools, the British and 
oreign normal and model schools, &c., containing incidentally many 
facts with regard to the allotment system—the only hope for the labour- 
ing man. ‘The experiments now making, whatever may be their issue, 
are highly important, and their history will long be a valuable record. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 


Mvcu attention has recently been given to a charge against the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, of mutilating and alter- 
ing the works it professed to publish under the original authors’ 
names. One instance, in which such an unacknowledged change had 
been made would of course be sufficient to shake the confidence of 
subscribers in every other; and more than one having been produced, 
the inquiry was not superfluous, to what extent the system of muti- 
lation had gone. 

A report was read at the last meeting which certainly admitted the 
evil to a greater extent than has been expected. It seems that the 
tampering with books, however, has had no recent origin. Almost 
ever since the society has been at work it has altered every thing in 
the books it has published, which for any reason, or no reasonit has 
not liked; and the cost, and labour, and responsibility of retracing 
steps pursued for so many years are formidable. Still there are 
grounds for congratulation in the fact, that several works of real 
value have been published with strict regard to accuracy—Suttou's 
* Disee Mori,” for instance,—before any denunciation had forced on 
such a proceeding; and that the discovery has been made at a time 
when everybody is prepared to be ashamed of it. 

To defend the conduct thus exposed, to publish that as a man’s say- 
ings which he never said, and what is worse, offer as his entire teaching 
only half what he taught, or what he never taught at all, is so totally 
indefensible that it is hard to imagive what can be said in its favour. 
Surely the man who could retouch a Raphael where he discovered it 
to be defective, wrongs the world by not employing his genius on an 
original picture; and they who can so successfully correct Hammond 
Nelson, &e., are equally unjust to themselves and the church by not 
superseding them with something better. Yet the immorality of 
their conduct admits some palliation, and this it is unjust not to 
remember. 

Virtue and vice are always the same; but the perception of virtues 
and vices is very different at different times. Lamentable it is, yet 
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it is fact, that our morality and our religion are, to a great extent, con- 
ventional. The Protestant, who never fasts, is shocked at the Papist, 
who takes his pleasure on the Sunday, and vice versa. By the same 
rule, men have been shocked at the thought of circulating a sentiment 
they considered false, who were not shocked at all at the falsehood of 
calling that a man’s work which he never wrote, or which was only a 
part of what he wrote, and was mutilated because his sentiments were 
held objectionable. Now literary morals had been gradually sinking 
in this respect to the lowest, and might have gone on, had not 
one or two very preposterous instances of profligacy in editing books 
of other periods awakened the public mind to the heinousness of 
such conduct. There has been a spirit of inquiry into ecclesiastical 
matters generally of late years, which has made accuracy in autho- 
rities more practically necessary than before; but if all these things 
combine, as they do, to make any garbling of authors a worse 
offence at present than it may have been in quieter times, it of course 
calls for candour and temper in judging of those who did so then. 
Let us endeavour steadily and quietly to correct their errors, thank 


them for any good they have done, and arrest the progress of any 
evil. 


— Ee  — — —  _— ——————e 


MR. MACMULLEN AND DR, HAMPDEN. 


Tuere isa well known proverb,—Quem Deus vult perdere prius 
dementat,—which expresses, not a truth, but gives adescription of men’s 
conduct and its consequences, which, at different periods, they seem 
bent upon illustrating. Oxford is giving an instance of it at the pre- 
sent hour. 

It is well known that Mr. Macmullen has been for some time con- 
testing the right of the Regius Professor to compel him to accept certain 
theses for his exercise, previous to taking his degree as B.D. His re- 
luctance was reasonable enough: the professor’s heterodoxy was ge- 
nerally suspected, and the theses were of a controversial character, on 
points in which his bias would be manifestly against that of the candi- 
date. ‘To prevent any such questions arising hereafter, a statute was 
proposed, and is to be brought before Convocation on the 2nd of May, 
which appeared to give a fair prospect of preventing such collisions in the 
future, and which nothing but the love of conflict in one or both 
parties over-balancing every feeling of decency and Christian for- 
bearance, would be likely to turn into av instrument either of agita- 
tion or oppression, This was to be proposed, and might have been 
carried on the 2nd of May. 

On the 25th of April, Mr. Macmullen finds it necessary to succumb. 
He is forced to take the strange equivocal thesis, “ That the church 
of England does not teach, neither can it be proved by Holy Scripture, 
that any change takes place in the elements after consecration.’ And 

thus cannot avoid entering upon a question which, when chosen by 
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Dr. Pusey as the theme of a discourse, was justly considered by the 
right and proper judges to be improperly chosen. He reads his exer- 
cise, and Dr. Hampden pronounces it unsatisfactory. 

The university will naturally ask, why was Mr. Macmullen refused 
his degree ? Was his opposition any unwillingness to pass through an 
ordeal in which his incompetence would bring him disgrace? Was his 
exercise written in that Protestant spirit which determines to offer the 
angles rather than the smooth surfaces of religious belief to parties in au- 
thority ? or was it heard in the Popish temper of pryinginto the recesses 
of the heart, dragging forth its incipient sl and fixing them upon a 
Procrustean bed, such as God never meant that one mortal should pre- 
pare for another, when he denied us the power of making words accu- 
rately to correspond with things. In cases like the present, blame is 
generally to be divided ; was it so in the present instance ? 

The reader shall judge for himself. The writer’s bias is always 
against the man whom he finds in opposition to the nearest authority, 
and with him who is wielding the power Providence places in his hands; 
but there are limits to everything. Seldom has he read a more able, 
more moderate, more pious thesis than that of which Dr. Hampden 
pronounces “ Non sufficit pro forma.” The following is an extract :— 


Now certainly the very order and rite of consecration itself, in our Book of 
Common Prayer, is a presumption in favour of the view that the church of 
England does teach that the sacramental elements are themselves changed into 
the body and blood of Christ. It would certainly seem at least to lie upon 
those who deny any change to explain the meaning, and give any adequate 
account of this rite. That the consecration is appointed to take effect, and 
that it terminates upon the sacramental elements, and not on the recipients of 
the sacrament, the express directions of the Rubric, that the priest, in reciting 
the words of institution, is to take the paten into his hands, and to break the 
bread, and to lay his hand upon it, and so upon every vessel in which there 
is any wine to be consecrated, (directions which were once expunged from our 
Liturgy through the influence of the sacramentarian party, and the restora- 
tion of which was vehemently opposed from the same quarter,) are a suf- 
ficiently plain indication. Shall we say, then, that the virtue of the divine 
benediction of our blessed Lord, who is the primary and true, his ministers 
only the secondary and subordinate consecrators, effects nothing? Does not 
rather the very instinct of piety teach us, in the words of an early father, that 
‘“‘ whatsoever the Holy Ghost toucheth, that thing is consecrated and 
changed?” (S. Cyr. Catech. xxiii. Myst. v.) And well would it be if they 
who deny this, would consider with themselves whether they are not in fact 
grounding their opinions, not on the authority of holy Scripture or of the 
church, but on the rationalistic principle that the Holy Spirit cannot impart a 
real sanctity to things inanimate, a principle, let it be observed, inconsistent 
with a right belief of the mystery of the incarnation. The church, as the 
habitation of the quickening Spirit, has no such things as empty and lifeless 
forms ; forms without spirit and life were the worldly elements of the Jewish 
economy, but no parts are they of the dispensation of grace and truth; and 
yet, upon the supposition that no change of any kind is wrought upon the 
elements in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, consecration is little more 
than an impressive scenical ceremony, calculated at best to give effect and 
solemnity to the edifying memorial of our Saviour’s death. Surely this is 
a very inadequate and degrading account of this most venerable mystery of 
the Christian church. Whatsoever our blessed Lord effected by his blessing 
the elements at the original institution of this sacrament, that does our church 
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imply to be effected at each consecration of the elements now ; thus she calls 
the consecration the blessing of the bread, and the blessing of the cup. What 
he made the bread and wine to be, was his body and blood; and so each 
several communicant receives the elements thus consecrated and blessed, as 
** the body of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given,” and ‘ the blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ which was shed for him.” Now the history of the suc- 
cessive alterations which have been made in our Book of Common Prayer, 
shews us the importance which was attached to these words. We know 
that, at a time when the unhappy influence of the continental reformers 
prevailed to the signal deterioration of our church, the words which now only 
form the conclusion of the address of delivery of the clements to the commu- 
nicants, stood alone. But when God put it into the hearts of our forefathers 
to seek a return to the old ways they had forsaken, those who were engaged 
in the restoration of our liturgical offices recovered, in spite of the most deter- 
mined opposition, those words which evince the mind of the church of Eng- 
land to be, in the words of the Catechism, her instruction for the babes in 
Christ, that it is in and through the consecrated elements of bread and wine, 
that not any mere gracious influence is poured upon the heart, still less 
edifying thoughts suggested to the imagination and memory, and borne 
in upon the affections, but that ‘* the body and blood of Christ are verily 
and indeed taken and received by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper,” which is 
said to be the inward and spiritual grace of the sacrament itself. In accord- 
ance with this teaching, the twenty -eighth Article of the church of E ngland 
tells us, that “ the body of C hrist is’’ not only ‘ taken,” and “ eaten,” but 
‘given” in the Supper after an heavenly and spiritual manner ; and the Ho- 
mily (On the Worthy Receiving of the Sacrament) cautions us against holding 
that in the Supper of the Lord there is “ any vain ceremony, any bare sign, 
any untrue figure of a thing absent ;” and in the advertisement to the second 
book of Homilies we read of receiving the body and blood of our Saviour 
Christ, under the form of bread and wine. In the consecration prayer the 
priest prays that, receiving the creatures of bread and wine, we may be par- 
takers of our Saviour Jesus Christ's most blessed body and blood, The elements 
are called “ high” and ‘* holy mysteries,” ‘* a ghostly substance ;” the remains 
of the consecrated elements are to be reverently placed upon the Lord's table 
after the communion; and at the end of the service to be ‘ reverently” eaten 
and drunk. If then, before consecration, the elements are merely the 
natural sustances of bread and wine, and after it, are called and are the body 
and blood of Christ, are they not, though in a way incomprehensible by us, 
really changed? Have we any sufficient warrant to deny that they are so, be- 
cause we can neither understand nor explain the nature and conditions of the 
change? Surely we shall be acting more in accordance with the wise caution 
of our church if we are content to leave all such questions of the mode of the 
change, or of the presence of our blessed Lord in the sacrament, in the 
obscurity in which holy Scripture has left it, and shall regard all attempts 
at explaining it as so many unauthorized and unhallowed efforts to eman- 
cipate ourselves from the obedience, and to elude the claims of faith. If, 
then, we repeat, the bread and wine from being worldly elements, fitted by 
their proper nature only to nourish and support the body, become to us the 
body and blood of the Incarnate Word, whereby (as our church, adopting the 
catholic interpretation of the sixth chapter of St. John’s gospel, teaches us) 
‘*we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us; we are one with Christ, and Christ 
with us ;” if from being of the earth, earthy, they are made an ‘ immortal 
seed,” “consecrated for the endless good of all generations till the world’s 
end ;"’ and made for ever the instruments of life by virtue of our Lord and 
Master’ s divine benediction, whereby in the words of the Homily, “ not only 
the souls of the faithful live to eternal life, but they surely trust to win to 
their bodies a resurrection to immortality,” by union with the glorified bedy 
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of their Lord; to what end serve our ceaseless strifes as to the “ how can 
these things be?” or as to the application of the word “change” to express 
such transcendant and blessed efforts of Divine mercy and power, but to 
perplex those who “‘ go up to the reverend communion to be satistied with 
spiritual meats, and hinder them from looking up with faith upon the holy 
body and blood of their God, from marvelling with reverence, from touching 
it with the mind, from receiving it with the hand of their heart, from taking 
it fully with their inward man.” Indeed, as our formularies nowhere ex- 
pressly use the word change in relation to the effect of consecration upon the 
elements, no private authority can render it binding upon any to adopt tt ; 
and of course Christian considerateness and charity should induce us to 
forego its use, if in the minds of any who sincerely sought and held the 
right faith on the sacrament, it were connected only with what were held to 
be perversions or exaggerations of the truth. But, on the other hand, if it 
be the natural expression fo us to convey the undoubted catholic truth, and 
what is objected to is not the particular formula, but the doctrine of which it 
isthe symbol; the same charity should teach us to assert our right to the use 
of a term, the due application of which to the subject of the holy eucharist 
was, as we shall see, never doubted of in the ancient church, and which has 
been in all ages of our own church adopted without suspicion or restraint. 
It must be, however, allowed in honesty and candour, that our Book of 
Common Prayer taken by itself, and without those aids which are its legiti- 
mate interpreters, implies, perhaps, rather than teaches the truth we have 
been contending for. The assertion of some change in the elements upon 
consecration was once much more prominently impressed upon our eucha- 
ristic liturgy than it is at present. In the first book of King Edward VI. 
there was an express prayer, in accordance. as will be seen hereafter, with all 
the ancient liturgies both of the East and West, that, “ with the Holy Spirit, 
God would vouchsafe to bless and sanctify his creatures of bread and wine, 
that they might become the body and blood of his most dearly beloved son, 
Jesus Christ ;” and if this omission is thought on the one hand to bear 
against the view we are taking, let us on the other hand keep in mind that it 
was made confessedly from a mere principle of comprehension and compro- 
mise; and that in the Act of Uniformity, which ratified the use of the second 
book, it was asserted, “that there was nothing contained in the first book 
but what was agreeable to the Word of God and the primitive church, and 
that such doubts as had been raised in the use and exercise thereof, proceeded 
rather from the curiosity of the minister and mistakers than of any other 
worthy cause.” Furthermore, it is to be considered that our Prayer Book ts 
to be regarded as a relic of ancient days; and, where there is no express 
limitation put to bar the operation of this rule, is to be interpreted according 
to the principles of the church universal, of whose original deposit of faith 
she is, as we trust, an heir. It cannot be necessary to vindicate this principle 
here, so directly and repeatedly maintained as it has been by the authority 
of our church. Thus she refers us (in the preface to the Ordination Service) 
to the ancient authors as witnesses of her apostolic succession. Her preachers 
are enjoined to teach (by the Canon of 1571) their people nothing “ to observe 
or believe but that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament, and that which the catholic fathers and ancient bishops have 
gathered out of the same;” and in especial reference to the subject more 
immediately before us, we are instructed ‘Before all things, this we must be 
sure of especially, that this Supper be in such wise done and ministered as our 
Lord and Saviour did and commanded to be done, as his holy apostles used it, 
and the good fathers in the primitive church frequented it.” (Homily on the 
Worthy Receiving of the Sacrament.)—pp. 7—15. 

If now the statute should not pass, who has prevented it but Dr. 
Hampden ? 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS 
Bishop of Rochester, Bromley Church 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Gloucester c ‘athedral 


Name. _ Deg. 
Aam. Bo: Lee cecscccseces | BAe 
Appleby, S. ...cccceceee | 


Archer, 8. H. ccccceces B.A. 


Ps GR. -casnecccccesees. | Bihe 


Badger, W. C......006+ B.A 
Boddy, G. Y. «.....-- BA. 
Cator, W. A. B....... | BAe 
Gilpin, Ey... .ceceseeeeee | Bas 


Griffiths, J. (Literate) | 


Halpin, Re sscsseseeeee Beds 
Harrison, C. R. ...... | BCL 
Holmes, S. ......0e000s | B.A. 
Langharne, T. R. J. | pa. 
EGO; BE. Re sevescssacs . | B.A. 
Light, W. Ey ......6. B. As 
RANGE, Bis cuca: scneeeses | BeAc 
Mangin, S. W......006- | BA. 
ET. cccsccscvece MLAs 
Nelthropp, H. L. ... | Bea. 
Richards, J...... aera B.A. 
RE) Tis sccnsssienss B.A. 
Che Bas svcescdkiace B.A. 
Estcourt, M......... seas | Babs 
Getta, T. C.  ccaccs B.A. 
Grote, J. ..... Sheeneses gt ** 
Hughes, W..........+06. | BA. 
Huntingdon, BF. ...... | Sc.L. 
PO Ts sisndasesces | M.A. 
Mansfield, F. ..... vr | B.A. 
i re | BeAe 
Prothero, G.....ccccese | Ba. 
WO, WF « neacsstesees | B.A, 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
» ange eg 


Crawley, Rev. 


the pw of Monmouth. 
Moore, Rev. J. C., to the R. of Andreas, | 

in the Isle of Man, and also to the | 

Archdeaconry of the Isle of Man. 


—— 
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April 14. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Rochester 


_§ Glouc. & Bris., |. d. 

2 «Bp. of Llandaff 
Glouc. & Bris,, 1. d. 

Bp. of Exeter 

§ Glouc. & Bris., }. d, 

U. Bp. of Worcester 


DEACONS, 
College. University. | 
Trinity Camb. 
St. David's, Lam. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. John’s Camb. 
' Queens’ Camb. 
St. John’s Oxford | 
Merton Oxford 
‘Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
All Souls’ Oxford 
Magdalen Hall | Oxford 
Jesus Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 

_ Catherine Hall | Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Camb. 
Queen’s Oxford 

PRIESTS. 

University | Oxford 
Exeter , Oxford 
Wadham | Oxford 
Trinity | Camb. 
Jesus | Oxford 
New | Oxtord 
Brasennose | Oxford 

| 

Exeter | Oxford 
St. Mary Mag. | Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 

Aldrich, Rev. P. 

' Camb., to the 


Glouces. 


& Bristol 


Rochester 
Rochester 


Glouces. 


& Bristol 


§ Glouc. & Brist. |. d. 


(0) Bp. of Liandafl 


§ Gloue. & Bris., |. d. 
U) Bp. of Clogher 
Rochester 
Rochester 


Glouces. 
Glouces. 


& Bristol 
& Bristol 


Rochester 
Glouc. & Brist.,|. d. 
Bishop of Ripon 


Glouces. 


& Bristol 


§ Glouc. & Brist., |.d. 
@ Abp. of York 


Glouces. 
Glouces. 
Glouces. 


Glouces. 
Glouces. 
Glouces. 
Glouces. 
Glouces. 
Glouces. 


&. Bristol 
& Bristol 
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Glouces. 
Glouces. 


Glouces. 
Glouces. 


¢ Abp. of York. 
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S., of Trinity Hall, 


R. of St. 
, R. of Bryngwyn, to! Turks’ Islands, Bahamas. 
Ashley, Rev. J. A., of Jesus Coll., to the 
C, of Hilgay, Norfolk. 
Barnes, Rev. I. F., 
Luke’s, Chelsea, 


Thomas’s, 


Senior Curate of St. 
to be Assistant Mi- 
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nister of St. James’, Ryde, Isle of , Dakeyne, Rev. J. O., C. of St. Bene- 


Wight, 

Barnes, Rev. Ralph, to one of the por- 
tions of Bampton, Oxfordshire. 

Bartlett, Rev. Josiah, to the Incumbency 
of the new district church of St, John, 
at Ivington, Herefordshire. 

Bates, Rev. M., of Liverpool, to be Mi- 
nister of Christchurch, Hougham, 
Dover. 

Beckwith, Rev. H., of University Coll., 
Oxford, to the C. of Monkwearmouth, 
Durham. 

Bellairs, Rev, C., C. of Bedworth, War- 
wickshire, to the Incumbency of Christ 
Church, Coventry. 

Bellairs, Rev. H. W., to be one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Bellamy, Rev. G., to be Chaplain of the 
Island of Ascension. 


Blackburne, Rev. G. R., to the P. C. of | 
Whitchurch, (by dispensation,) with | 


Long Ashton, Somerset. 


Bond, Rev. H., to the Prebend or Ca- | 


nonry of Cudworth, in the cathedral 
church of Wells. 

Browne, Rev. R. W., to be Chaplain to 
troops stationed in London. 

Browne, Rev. R. W., to the C. of St. 
John the Baptist, Glastonbury, So- 
merset. 

Bruce, Rev. Knight, to the V. of Abbots- 
ham, Devon. 

Burton, Rev. C. U., to be Clerk in 
Orders at the parish church, Leeds. 
Butterfield, Rev. J., Assist.-Lecturer at 
the parish church, Bradford, to be 
Ilead Master of the Free School, Cat- 

terick, near Richmond. 

Cardall, Rev. W., late C. of Lancaster, 
to the Incumbency of the Holy Trinity 
Church, West Bromwich. 

Carter, Rev. T. T., to the R, of Clewer, 
Bucks ; pat., Eton College. 

Chadwick, Rev. R., to the District In- 
cumbency of Christ Church, Lofthouse, 
in the parish of Rothwell, 

Coffin, Rev. R, A., to the V. of St. 
Mary Magdalen, Oxford, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. J. R. Hale. 

Cooke, Rev. C., to the R. of Withy- 
combe, Somerset. 

Cowlard, Rev. W., to the C. of Werring- 
ton, Cornwall. 

Crofts, Rev. J., C. of St. Lawrence, York, 
to the R. of St. Saviour’s, in that city. 

Cubitt, Rev. G. I., to the R. of St. 
Thomas's, Winchester, 


ee 


ee 





dict’s, Lincoln, to the office of Lnspec- 
tor of Schools for Lincoln and the sur- 
rounding districts, 

De Burgh, Rev. R. L., to the V. of 
Harmondsworth, with the V. of West 
Drayton annexed, Middlesex. 

Deck, Rev. J., C. of St. John’s, Hull, to 
be the Minister of the new church of 
St. Stephen, in that town. 

Deedes, Rev. C., to the R. of Chilton 
Cantiloe, (by dispensation,) with West 
Camel, Somerset. 

Dennis, Rev. S., to be Assistant C. to 
the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Launceston. 

Dudley, Rev. W. M., to the V. of Whit- 
church, Hants; pat., the Bishop of 
Winchester, 

Eade, Rev. T. F., to the R. of Thrande- 
stone, Suffolk, on the presentation of 
Sir E. Kerrison, Bart. 

Ellis, Rev. R., to the P. C. of Bellerby, 
Spennithorne, Yorkshire; pat., J. C, 
Chaytor, Esq. 

Evans, Rev. D. M., late C. of Llandilo, 
to the C. of Llanyblodwell, Oswestry, 
Shropshire. 


| Fortescue, Rev. H. R., to the R. of East 


Allington, Devon; pat. Mr. For- 
tescue, 

Franklyn, Rev. H., to be Chaplain to 
Her Majesty’s Sup America. 

Garbett, Rev, Jas., Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, to a Prebendal Stall in 
Chichester Cathedral. 

Gilpin, Rev. Perey, R. of Elsdon, North- 
umberland, to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Northumberland. 

Gleig, Rev. G. R., Chaplain of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, to be Prin- 
cipal Chaplain to the Forces. 

Goodwin, Rev. W., to the P. C. of St. 
Benedict, Norwich ; pats., the parish- 
ioners. 

Green, Rev. C. W., to the C. of Brant- 
ham, Suffolk. 


| Griffiths, Rev. J.,M.A., of Christ Church, 


Oxford, recently appointed Chaplain 
to the Hon. E. I.Co., on the Bombay 
Presidency, has been transferred by 
the Court of Directors to the Madras 
Presidency. 

Grueber, Rev. C. S., to be the Minister 
of the church of St. James the Less, 
Hambridge, Somerset. 

Gwyther, Rev. J., Assist. Minister of 
St. Philip’s Church, Sheffield, to the 
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V. of Fewston, near Otley ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor, 

Hallewell, Rev. J., of Christ's Coll., to 
the R. of Chillenden, Kent ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Halliwell, Rev. T., to be Minister of 
Christ Church, Redhill, Wrington, So- 
merset. 

Hardy, Rev. J., to the Assist. C. of Old- 
bury, near Birmingham. 

Harris, Rev. T., Fellow of Magdalen 
Coll., Oxon, to the P. C. of Horse- 
path, Oxfordshire. 

Head, Rev. A., to the R. of Ovingdean, 
Sussex. 

Ilenderson, Rev. T., M.A., V. of Mes- 
sing, to be one of the Rural Deans in 
the Diocese of London. 

Holland, Rev. H., to be the Assist. C. 
of the parish of All Saints, New Am- 
sterdam. 

Jlombersley, Rev. W., to the C. of 
Slawston, Leicestershire. 

llowes, Rev, T. C., to be Assist. C, of 
Charlton-by-Dover. 

Ilughes, Rev. J., formerly C. of the 
parish, to the V. of Llanrian, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

Jackson, Rev. F., to the P. C. of Parson 
Drove, in the Isle of Ely. 

Jessopp, Rev. J., British Chaplain at 
Ostend, and Chaplain to His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, to an Assist. 
Chaplaincy on the Bombay Fstablish- 
ment. 

Johnson, Rev. J. b., to the R. of Wel- 
bourne, Norfolk ; pat., Mrs. J. John- 
son, 

Kent, Rev. C., B.C.L., V. of Ludford, 
Herefordshire, to the P. C. of Elton, 
in the same county; pat., the Rev. I. 
Cowdell. 

Kirkham, Rev. J. W., to the P. C. of 
Liandysilio; pat., Sir Watkin W. 
Wynne, Bart. 

Lamb, Rev. Thos., to the P. C. of St. 
Mary's, Preston. 

Lampen, Rev. R., to a Canonry in 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Lister, Rev. J. M., to the R. of Lud- 
dington, Lincolnshire. 

Lloyd, Rev. J., to the R. of Llanmere- 
wig, Montgomery. 

Lowe, Rev. Noel, to the V. of Colyton 
Rawleigh, Devon; pat., the Dean of 
Exeter. 

M‘Clatchie, Rev. T., to the C. of Mid- 
somer Norton, Somerset. 


—————— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Meade, Rev. R. J., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Frome, and Chaplain to the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery, to the Pre- 
bend of Combe (fifteenth) in Wells 
Cathedral ; pat., the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, acting for the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 

Meller, Rev. T. W., to the P. C. of 
Woodbridge, Suffolk; pat., T. W. 
Meller, Esq. 

Metcalfe, Rev. W., to St. Mary’s, Rams- 
gill; pat., V. of Marsham. 

Molesworth, Rev. W. N., Incumbent of 
St. Andrew’s, Manchester, to the In- 
cumbency of St. Clement’s Church, 
Spotland, Lancashire. 

Moore, Rev. J. C., to the R. of Andreas, 
in the Diocese of the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. 

Morgan, Rev. H. H., to the Wardenship 
of St. Catherine’s Hospital, Led- 
bury. 

Morphew, Rev. J.C., to the C. of South 
Lynn, Norfolk. 

Nicholson, Rev. W., R. of St. Maurice, 
Winchester, to be Master of Magdalene 
Hospital. 

Nihill, Rev. D., Chaplain to the Peni- 
tentiary at Millbank, to the V. of 
Bridgwater-cum-Chilton, Somerset; 
pat., the Lord Chancellor. 

Ormerod, T. J., to the P. C. of Fram- 
lingham Pigot, Norfolk ; pat., Bishop 
of Norwich. 

Ousby, Rev. R., to be Chaplain to the 
Bridewell at Kirton in Lindsey, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Overton, Rev. Isle Grant, to the R. of 
Rothwell, Lincolnshire, vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. G. Watson; pat., the 
Earl of Yarborough. 

Pakes, Rev. Hervey A. A., to the living 
of Newton, Suffolk. 

Pit, Rev. Jos., tothe R. of Rendcomb, 
Gloucestershire, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. T. B. Croome. 

Price, Rev. Mr., to the R. of Wisley and 
Pyrford ; pat., Earl of Onslow. 

Prickett, Rev. R., late British Chaplain 
at Spa, to be Minister of St. James's, 
Bermondsey, Surrey. 

Pulleine, Rev. R., to be Chaplain to the 
Sheriff of Yorkshire. 

Ramsden, Rev. W., P. C. of Hales with 
Heckingham, Norfolk, to the R. of 
Buslingthorpe, Lincolnshire ; pats., the 
Governors of the Charter House. 


| Rawlins, Rev. H. W., to the V. of hil- 
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ton (by dispensation) with Fiddington, 
Somerset. 

Reid, Rev. T., to the C. of Glossop, 
Derbyshire. 

Robinson, Rev. G. H., has been licensed 
by the Bishop of Worcester to officiate 
in a school-room and district at 
Walmsley, in the parish of Sutton 
Coldfield. 

Rowsell, Rev. T. J., late Assist. Minister 
of St. Michael’s, Stockwell, to the In- 
cumbency of St. Peter’s, Stepney. 

Rudge, Rev. E., of St. Catherine Hall, 
Camb., to the C, of Chelsea. 

Scott, Rev. E. D., to the R. of Enham, 
Knights, Hampshire; pat., Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford. 

Simson, Rev. R., late P. C. of Christ 
Church, Newark, to the C. of St. Paul’s, 
Portland-sq., Bristol. 

Skipsey, Rev. Rich., one of the Curates 
of Bishopwearmouth Church, to the 
Incumbency of St. Thomas’s Chapel 
in the same parish. 

Smith, Rev. IL., to the V. of Butlers 
Marston, Warwickshire. 

Smith, Rev. S. L., to the R. of Church 
Brampton, Northamptonshire; pat., 
Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 

Smith, Rev. H. Dickenson, Fellow of 
(Jueen’s Coll., Oxford, to the KR. of 
Entram, Knights, near Andover, Hants. 

Steele, Rev. T. J., Curate of Bishop 
Middleham, to the Senior Curacy of 
Sedgefield, Durham, 

Stephenson, Rev. J. UL, to the R. of 
Lympsham, Somerset. 

Stuart, Rev. Mr., tothe R. of Cottesmore, 
Rutland, vacant by the d. of the Rev. 
Il. Nevile. 

Sweete, Rev. Dr., C. of St. Mary Rad- 
chile, Bristol, to be Sunday Evening 
Lecturer at that church. 

Thomas, Rev. R. J. H., Curate of St. 
Ishmael, and Lecturer of St. Peter’s, 
Curmarthen, to the C. of Combe St. 
Nicholas, Somerset. 

Twistleton, Rev. F., D.C.L., to the 
Mastership of St. Ethelbert’s Hospital, 
Ledbury. 

Ward, Rev. H., C. of Milton Lislebon, 
Wilts, to the new church of St. Ni- 
cholas, at East Grafton, in the parish 
of Bedwys. 

Watkins, Rev. Fred., to be one of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, 

Whish, Rev. M. H., to be the Minister 
of the Church of St. Peter, Bishport, 

Somerset, 


| 


White, Rev. J., to the C, of Harlaxton, 
Lincolnshire. 

White, Rev. Rich., to the Incumbency 
of Wribby with Wray, near Kirkham, 
Lancashire. 

Wigram, Rev. J. C., to be Chaplain to 
the High Sheriff of Southampton. 

Williams, Rev. J. A., of Clare Hall, 
Camb., late C. of Wrentham, Suffolk, 
to be C. of Roughton, near Cromer, 
Norfolk. 

Wilson, Rev. T. D. H., to the R. of 
Redgrave with Botesdale, in Suffolk. 
Wood, Rev. P. A. Le Heusp, to a Stall 

in the Collegiate Church, Middleham. 

Wright, Rev. Martin, C. of Redmarshall, 
to be one of the Curates of Sunder- 
land. 


CLERGYMEN DEC EASED. 
Allen, Rev. Jas. Thos., Shobdon R., 
Herefordshire ; pat. Lord Bateman. 
Bainbridge, Rev. T., R. of Addlethorpe, 

Lincolnshire. 

Barker, Rev. Wm., R. of Gerran’s, in 
Roseland, Cornwall. 

Barnett, Rev. John, the Cloughs, near 
Newcastle under Lyne. 

Bass, Rev. Roger, Vicar of Austrey, 
Warwickshire. 

Best, Rev. F., R.of South Dalton, near 
Beverley, Yorkshire. 

Bigge, Rev. Edw., Archdeacon of Lin- 
disfarne and V.of Egglingham North- 
umberland. 

Bird, Rev. Jolin, Incumbent of Holland, 
near Wigan. 

Boon, Rev. Robert, R. of Ufford, North- 
amptonshire, and of Stockerston, Lei- 
cestershire. 

Boyton, Rev. Chas., D.D., Ex-Fellow of 
Trinity Col., Dublin, R. of Tally- 
agnish, co. Donegal, Ireland, and 
Vicar-gen. of the Diocese of Raphoe. 

Bush, Rev. Chris., Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Weston-Point, Runcorn, Che- 
shire. 

Byron, Rev. Sam., V. of Keelby, Lin- 
colnshire ; pat., Lord Yarborough. 
Ileathcote, Rev. Edw., at Chesterfield. 
Hewlett, Rev. John, B.D., R. of Hil- 
gay, Norfolk, and formerly Morning 
Preacher at the Foundling Hospital. 

Ilowes, Rev. Francis, Minor Canon of 
Norwich Cathedral, and Rector of 
Framlington Pigott, Norfolk. 

Jones, Rev. R., D.D., V. of Bedfont, 
Middlesex. 
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Jones, Rev. John, R. of Llanvyrnach 
and Penrieth, Pembrokeshire. 
Jones, Rev. J. W., R. of Hubberstone, 


near Milford, Pembrokeshire ; pat., | 


Lord Chancellor. 
Leach, Rev. Rich., R. of Manorbier, 
Pembrokeshire. 


Mitford, Rev. FE. Revely, late Curate of | 


Little Witley. 
Powley, Rev. R.,of Legbourn, Lincolnsh. 
Quarington, Rev. John, V. of Shopland, 
Essex. 


Ricketts, Rev. Wm., R. of Kibworth, | 


Leicestershire. 
Story, Rev. Dr., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Clogher. 
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| Walter, Rev. Wm., R. of Bideford, 


| Devonshire. 


Wheeldon, Rev. J., Minister of §. 
John’s Chapel, Market Street, Hert- 
fordshire. 

White, Rev. H., R. of Claughton. 

| Wodsworth, Rev. Chas., Prebendary of 

St. Paul’s, V. of Audley, Staffordshire, 

and Chaplain to Lord Palmerston, 

| Woodcock, Rev. G., R. of Caythorpe, 

| Lincolnshire. 

| Worsley, Rev. H., D.D., R. of Gat- 

combe, Isle of Wight. 

| Moffet, Rev. James, at Ballymahon, 

| Ireland. 


ee 





UNIVERSITY NEWS. 





OXFORD. 





March 23. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday, 
the Rev. A. Boyd, M.A. of Trinity Coll., 
Dublin, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts—W. Mordaunt FE. 
Milner, Ch. Ch.; Rev. F, Aubert Gace, 
Magdalen Hall; Rev. Joseph Christian 
Moore, Edmund Hall; Rev. W. H. 
Stokes, Wadham ; Rev. F’. W. Robertson, 
Brasennose. 


Bachelors of Arts—T. Tristem Spry | 


Carlyon, Ch. Ch. 


March 28. 


Yesterday, Mr. Price, from King Ed- | 


ward's Grammar School, Birmingham, 


was chosen Lusby Scholar at Magdalen | 


Hall. 
March 30. 


The following degrees were this day | 


conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. Spenser North- 
cote, late Scholar of Corpus Christi ; 
E.. Cole, Trinity. 


In a Convocation holden on the same 


day, the nomination of the Rev. Mr. 
Liddell, of Ch. Ch., to be a Public 
Examiner in literis hwnanioribus, was 
unanimously approved, 

Yesterday, E. Owen, Commoner of 


| Jesus was elected a Scholar.of that So- 
ciely. 
| April 16. 
| ‘To-day, being the day before the com- 
mencement of term the Litany was chanted 
in Latin by the Vice-Chanceller and 
Proctors, assisted by a full choir. The 
Latin sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J, Carr, of Balliol; and the holy com- 
munion was afterwards received by such 
members of the University as were pre- 
sent. 


April 17. 

This morning the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Renaud, 
Exeter; Rev. D. J. Evans, Jesus Coll. ; 
E. Salisbury Foulkes, Jesus Coll. ; Rev. 
Lewis Lewis, Jesus Coll.; Rev. R. Price 
Williams, Jesus Coll. ; C. P. Chretien, 
Oriel; Rev. J. Rutherford Shortland, 
Oriel; Rev. Joseph Pitt, Oriel; Rey, 
C. G. Torrington Barlow, Balliol. 

Bachelors of Divinity—Rev. Frank 
Burges, M.A., St. John’s; Rev. W. 
Hunter, M.A., St. John’s. 
| Bachelor of Arts —T. A, Parnell, 
St. John’s. 

MaGparene Corciece' Improve- 
MENTs.—The erection of a new Cho- 
risters’ School has, for some time past, 
been contemplated by the President and 
Fellows of St. Mary Magdalene Col- 
lege, who have approved of the design 
lately submitted to them by their archi- 
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tects, Messrs. Buckler. The site chosen 
for the building is that part of the gravel- 
walk adjoining the college, now occupied 
by the Greyhound inn, and ancient bay- 
windowed house adjoinings The ancient 
school, which formed part of the original 
plan of the founder, stood near the present 
gateway, but was demolished a few years 
since, together with the old Magdalene 
Hall. The design of the proposed edi- 
fice is in keeping with that of the school 
erected by Bishop Waynflete, at his na- 
tive place, in Lincolnshire, a view of 


main gable of the proposed school-build- 
ing, which consists of two stages, is 
flanked by octagonal turrets—the school- 
room occupying the lower portion, and 
the dormitory the floor above. Attached, 
at right angles, is the residence for the 
master, which is recessed by a small 
quadrangle in front, and communicates 
with the school by means of a staircase 
tower. In general appearance, the group 
seems fully to partake of the character 
of a collegiate establishment, and to pre- 
sent a picturesque assemblage of archi- 
tectural features, 


April 20. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, the 
Proctors of the preceding year resigned 
their offices. The new Proctors were 
admitted by the Vice-Chancellor. The 
senior Proctor, the Rev. H. P. Guille- 
mard, M.A., Fellow of Trinity, was pre- 
sented by the Rev. W. J. Copeland, 
Vice- President of that college; and the 
junior Proctor, the Rev. R. W. Church, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel, by the Rev. E, 
Hawkins, D.D., Provost of that col- 
lege. ‘These gentlemen nominated as 
Pro-Proctors the Rev. A. West Haddan, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity ; the Rev. J. G. 
Hlickiey, M.A., Fellow of Trinity ; the 
tev. C. Page Eden, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel; the Rev. E. Cockey, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham, who were severaily 
admitted by the Vice-Chancellor. 

We are enabled to state, that the 
validity of the late election of a Master 
of Pembroke College has been reco 
gnised ; and that, consequently, the Rev. 


Dr. Jeune, Dean of Jersey, is now the | 


head of that college. 


— conversation which too 
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the Regius professor of Divinity and 
numerous members of Convocation. 
The subject was, “ The Church of Eng- 
land does not teach, nor can it be proved 
from Scripture that any change takes 
place in the elements of consecration 
in the Lord’s Supper.” Mr. Mac- 
mullen’s exercise was rejected by the 
Regius Professor, as contrary to the. 
doctrines of the Church of England on 
the eucharist. The — in a 

place in the 


school at the end of the exercise, be- 
which is preserved in the college. The | 


On Thursday, the Rev. R. G. Mac- 


mullen read his first exercise for the | 


degree of Bachelor of Divinity, before | Currey, O. B. C. Harrison, H. W. 


tween Mr. Macmullen and himself, 
affirmed that the Church of England, 
in holding the real presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, did not sanction his 
(Mr. M.’s) views of a change in the 
elements themselves. Yesterday, at 
two o'clock, the candidate enelad to 
read his second exercise, The subject 
was, “It is a mode of expression cal- 
culated to give erroneous views of 
Divine revelation, to speak of ‘ Scrip- 
ture and Catholic tradition’ as joint 
authorities in the matter of Christian 
doctrine.” ‘This exercise was accepted 
by the Regius professor. 

Macmutten v. Hamppen. — The 
Court of Delegates assembled yesterday 
at one o'clock. The Master of Univer- 
sity College presided. The bill of costs 
in this case was submitted, when Mr. 
Carey, on behalf of Mr. Macmullen, 
objected to several of the items, and 
begged that the court would permit 
him to enter into the objections. The 
delegates stated that the regular course 
was to submit the bill of costs to the 
registrar in the first instance, that every 
item might be examined; in conse- 
quence of which the court adjourned 
until Tuesday week, at one o’clock, 
when the report of the registrar will 
be submitted.—Oxford Herald. 


—— a 


CAMBRIDGE. 





March 23. 

At a Congregation held on Friday, 
the 22nd instant, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Honorary Masters of Arts—Viscount 
Fielding, Trinity; lHlon. Lewis W, 
Denman, Magdalene. 

Masters of Aris—KE. M. Cope, F. 
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Hodgson, A. Martineau, T. Preston, 
T. P. Richardson, T. Robinson, and 
W. Smith, Trinity; T. J. Burton and 
G. W. Piggott, St. Peter's; J. Head- 
lam, J. Power, G. G. Stokes, and J. 
Sykes, Pembroke; W. Jephson and W. 
Martin, Corpus Christi; W. Benson, 


W, H. Edwards, and J. C. Rowlatt, | 
Queens’; W. Allnutt, Catherine; O. 


Fisher and R. N. Wood, Jesus; J. S. | 


Forbes, J. D. Ridout, and C. A. Swain- 
son, Christ’s; E. B. Wheatley, Down- 
ing; J. P. Jones, M.A., Jesus Coll., 


Oxford, ad eundem, 


° | 
Sr. Joun’s Cottecre.—The following | 


gentlemen have been elected Foundation 
Fellows of this society: — Rev. W. 
Sharpe, M.A., (n.a. 1838;) Rev. G. 
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land foundation of Fellows; and on the 
same day W. Bonner Hopkins and I, 
R. Woodhouse were elected, by the 
Perse trustees, Fellows on that foun- 
dation. 

April 27. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Aris—A. J. B. Hope, 
W. J. Butler, Trinity; T. P. Boultbee, 
C. J. Ellicott, H. Lovell, J. W.S. 
Rugeley, F. B. Scott, St. John’s; W, 
V. Fowke, J. Pearson, Caius. 

Bachelors of Arts —W. Wayward, 


Champion Russell, J. N. Townsend, 


Bainbridge, M.A., (p.a. 1839;) W. | 


Grieve Wilson, B.A., (1842 ,;) F. Bash- 
forth, B.A., (1843 ;) G. Wirgman Hem- 
ming, B.A., (1844.) On the Platt Foun- 


dation: Rev. R. Inchbald, B.A., (1841;) | 


C.J. Ellicott, B.A., (1841.) 

On Saturday, at a meeting of the 
Master and Fellows of Gonville and 
Caius College, Richard Baggallay, M.A., 
was moved from the Perse to the lrank- 


Trinity ; H. P. Stedman, Roger T. Bur- 
ton, F. P. J. Hendy, St. Joun’s; VP. H. 
Rt. Wilbraham, St. Peters; J. W. 
Burke, Owen L. O'Neill, Queens’ ; G. 
N. Freeweeke, Jesus; Christopher R. 
Andrews, Emmanuel. 

The following prizes at Christ’s Coll., 
Lent Term, 1844, have just been 
awarded :— Latin Verse; Charles Eaton 
Plater. Latin Prose: A. C. Hope, 
Bolton. 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 


BIRTHS. 

Or Sons—The Lady of 
Codrington, Rev. Henry, at Blackdown, 
Foulkes, Rev. P. D., at Shebbear V. 

Geneste, Rev. M., at West Cowes. 

Hellier, Rev. T. S., P. C. of Little Compton, 
Gloucestershire. 

Law, Rev. W., R. of Orwell. 

Lawrell, Rev. Joho, R. of Hampreston, Dorset. 

Maitland, Rev. Pelham, at Walworth. 

Money, Rev. James D., at Camden V, 

Morgan, Rev. W., at Well Hall, Clitheroe, 
Lancashire. 

Parkinson, Rev. R., Canon of Christchurch. 

Paul, Rev. C., at Wellow V., Somerset. 

Perey, Rev. H., at Warkworth. 

Pole, Rev. Edward, at West Eye Lodge. 

Stevens, Rev. Henry, at Wateringbury V. 

Swinney, Rev. Hl. H., Impington Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Turner, Rev. Sydney, Chaplain of the Philan- 
thropic Society. 

Westmacott, Rev. H., at Chastleton R. 

Worthington, Rev. J. W., D.D. 

Wright, Rev. F. B., at Handborough R. 

Wynter, Rev. Dr. Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Or Daucurers—The Lady of 
Brereton, Rev. Charles, at Bedford, 


ee 


| Brown, Rev. W. L., at Wendlebury R., Oxon. 


Colson, Rev. Chas., at Gt. Hormead V., Herts. 

Flint, Rev. C. R., at Dilsthorpe. 

Garwood, Rev. John, Church-passage, Spital- 
square, London. 

Gathercole, Rev. M. A., at Mossford Lodge, 
Great Ilford. 

Gilbard, Rev. W., at Cheltenham, 

Godfrey, Rev. D. R., at Stoke Devon. 

MacGuire, Rev. J., at Manchester. 

Morell, Rev. G. K., at Adderbury. 

Strong, Rev. E., at Clypt St. Mary. 

Tooze, Rev. H. J., at Honiton, Devon. 

Walbaum, Rev. A., at St. John’s-terrace, 
Stockwell. 

Wright, Rev. T. P., at Hackney. 


MARRIAGES. 


Adey, Rev. William B., of Little Badow, Essex» 
to Emilia, d. of the Rev. B. H. Bridges, R. 
of Danbury. 

Blackbourne, Rev.R., Fell. of Brasennose Coll., 
Oxon, to Eliza Frances, younger d. of the 
late Chas, C. Clutterbuck, Esq., of North 
Cadbury. 

Cook, Rev. R. K., Incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, Small Bridge, to Ellen, eld. d. 0! 
Mr. Jonathan Neild, of Rochdale. 

Collins, Rev. R. C. W., to Rachel Vorner, 


Ci 


D 


D 





BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES, 


second d. of John Miles, Esq., of West 
End. 

Colt, Rev. E. Harry Vaughan, V. of Hill, 
Gloucestershire, to Ellen Cotton, y. d. of 
F.H. Northern, Esq., M.D., of Lea House, 
Staffordshire. 

Davies, Rev. R., of Corp. Ch. Coll.,Camb., to 
Cecilia Grantham, second d. of the Rev. J. 
Faithfull, R. of Hatfield. 

Dixon, Rev. Thomas C., A.M., of Brightwell, 
Berks, to Mary Anne, d. of J. Harkness, 
Esq., of Chapel-place, London. 

Evans, Rev. D. M., of Summertown, to Jane, d. 
of the late John Fawdry, Esq., of Salford. 
Everard, Rev. E. J., R. of Didmarton, Glou- 
cestershire, to Marie Madeleine Cecile, eld. 
d. of the late Rodolph Le de Rusilion, of 

Yverdun, in the Paysde Vaud. 

Faithfull, Rev. James, of Hatfield. Herts, to 
Fanny, d. of J. L. Payson, Esq., United 
States’ Consul at Messina. 

Farrand, Rev. John, R. of Cumberworth, York- 
shire, to Mary, eld. d. of W. Morley, Esq., 
Castle-fields, Derby. 

Field, Rev. J., Chaplain to the County Gaol 
and Royal Berkshire |lospital, to Frances, d. 
of the Rev. J. Peers, Incumbent of Lane 
End, Bucks. 

Finlayson, Rev. J., M.A., Christ Church Ca- 
thedral, Dublin, to Elizabeth, eld. d. of the 
late Duncan Fraser, Esq., of Argyll-street, 
Regent-street. 

Flowers, Rey. Wm. Henry, B.A., to Anne, 


| 
| 
| 


' 


only d. of the late T. Fletcher, Esq.» of | 


Handsworth. 


Goodford, Rev. Charles Old, Fell. of King’s | 


Coll., Camb., to Catherine Lucia, third d. of 


George Law, Esq., of Montague-place, Bed- | 


ford-square. 
Green, Rev. J. S., V.of Wooler, Northumber- 


land, to Hannah, d. of the late — Dixon, 
Esq., Durham. 


| 


Hall, Rev, J. R., V. of Frodsham, Cheshire, | 


to Grace Jane, d. of the late J.Campbell, Esq. 


Heath, Rev. Christopher, to Ellena Gratiana, 


second d. of H. C. White, Esq. 


Henville, Rev. C. B., R. of Hamble le Rice | 
and Bursledon, near Southampton, to M. 
Lind M‘Artl ur, d. of Thomas Meik, M.D., 


many years physician to the garrison of 
Portsmouth, and widow of the late John 
M‘Arthur, of Hayfield Lodge, Hampshire. 
Heurtley, Rev. Charles Able, B.D., R. of 
Fenny Compton, Warwickshire, and late Fell, 
of Corp. Ch. Coll., Oxon, to Jane, fourth d. 


of the Rev. W. B. Harrison, M.A., V. of | 


Goudhurst, Kent. 
Holdsworth, Rev. John, B.A,, second master 
of the Skipton Grammar School, to Eliza- 


beth Hirstd.of Mr. R.Shacklock, of Embsay. | 


Hornby, Rev. Wm., of St. Michael’s on Wyre, 
Lancashire, to Susan, third d. of Capt. P. 
Hornby, R.N., C.B, Comptroller-General 
of the Coast Guard. 

Jenyns, Rev. L., V. of Swaffham Bulbeck, to 
Jane, eld. d. of the Rev. E. A. Daubeney, 

_Y.of Ampney Crucis. 

King, Rev. Joseph, of Sternficld, Suffolk, to 
Sarah Martha, only child of H. Parkin, Esq., 
M.D., of Marine Villa, Tormohan, Devon. 
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Lakin, Rev. J. M., C. of Polesworth, to Bar- 
bara Louisa, d. of the late Mr. Wm. Small- 
wood, of Sheldon House, Warwickshire. 

Lockwood, Rev. E. 1, of St. Mary’s, Bedford, 
to Marianne, second d. of the late R. Bar- 
thorp, Esq., of Hollesly, Suffolk. 

Losh, Rev. J., ofthe Batts, Alderley, Cheshire, 
. Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late J. Severne, 

ry Rev. Wm. M., British Chaplain at Co- 
blentz, to Clara, y. d. of D. T. Carpenter, Esq., 
of Hawke House, Sunbury, Middlesex, Capt. 
in the 6lst Regt. of Foot. 

Marriott, Rev. W. M. S., R. of Horsmonden, 
Kent, to Frances, third d. of Robert Radcliffe, 
Esq., of Fox Denton Hall, Lancashire. 

Nicholson, Rev. Wm., R. of Corscombe, Dor- 
setshire, to Eliza, only d. of H. Penny, Esq., 
of Yeovil. 

Newbolt, Rev. W. H., R. of Paulerspury, to 
Emily, y. d. of the Rev. J. Seagrave, V. of 
Aldbourne, Wilts. 

Northcote, Rev. G. B., M.A., of Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, eld. son of G. B. Northcote, Esq., of 
Somerset Court, Somerset, and of Buckerell, 
Devon, to Eleanor, eld. d. of the late H. W. 
B. Monro, Esq., of Edmondsham, Dorset, 
and of Ewell Castle, Surrey. 

Peach, Rev. Henry, V. of Tutbury, to Flo- 
rence Mary, eld. d. of the late Col. Mellor, 
of Derby. 

Scurr, Rev. John, C. of Bremhill, to Elizabeth, 
widow of the late G. H. Gingell, Esq., of 
Naish House, Wilts. 

Suttaby, Rev. W. L., V. of Poslingford, Suf- 
folk, to Catherine, y. d. of the late Mr.Seeley, 
of Fleet street and Thames Ditton. 

Stamer, Rev. Hugh, Incumbent of Colne, Lan- 
eishire, to Elizabeth, eld. d. of Mr. Thomp- 
son, engineer, Ashover. 

Tew, Rev. E., C. of Stow and Fairfield, Kent, 
to Ann, eld. d. of the Rev. R. Walter, of 
Woodford-cum-Membris, Northampton. 

Thompson, Rev. H., 3. A., to Julia Eliza, y. d. 
of Sir W. W. Yea, Bart., of Pyrland Hall, 
Somerset. 

Warren, Rev.Wm., R. of Wroot, Lincolnshire, 
to Anne Sarah, eld. d. of the Rev. George 
Bethell, Fell. of Eton Coll. and R. of Wor- 
plesdon, Surrey. 

Wasey, Rev. W. G. L., P. C. of Quatford and 
Morville, near Ashton, Shropshire, to Eliza 
Leonora, second d. of the late P. Monckton, 
Esq. 

Welldon, Rev. James Ind, M.A., of Tonbridge, 
to Elean-r, d. of the late Michael Turner, 

Esq., of Putney. 

White, Rev. James, Incumbent of Bruton, So- 
mersetshire, to Margaret, d. of the late J. 
Barker, Esq. of London. 

White, Rev. E. Y., eld. son of the late Rev. E. 
White, V. of Newton Valence, Hants, to 
Anne, only d. of the late Rev. J. L. Crane, 
V. of Crondale. 

White, Rev. J. Trevor, of Nottingham, to 
Ann Cadogan, eld. d. of the late W. Martin, 
Esq., of Hornsey. ; 

Wilson, Rev. W. D., C. of Bircham Magna, 
Norfolk, to Mary Frances, fourth d. of the 
Rev. W. Wilson, V. of Walthamstow, Essex. 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 
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TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have heen received by the following Clergymen— 
tev. J. W. Barnes, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, vicar of Swineshead, 
Lincolnshire, a silver salver by the in- 
habitants, on his leaving the parish for the 
vicarage of Kendal, Westmoreland. 

Rev. James Bradshaw, curate of Dar- 
laston, Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. A. Beaumont, late curate of St. 
Mary's, Hunslet. 

Re YY. E. ( ‘ookson, M. A. ~ a pie ce of plate 
by the congregation and Sund: iy school 
teachers of St. Mary’s Church, Quarry 
Hill, Leeds, on his resignation of the in- 
cumbene N of that church. 


Rev. F. Drought Eyre, late curate of 


Whe ae oh ad, "Herts. 

Rev. H. T. Hecker, last assistant curate 
ot Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Rev. J. Jones, perpetual curate of 
Halewood, near Liverpool. 

Kev. R. Leicester, ineumbent of Wool- 
ton, near Liverpool, 

Rev. W. N. Molesworth, M.A..a hand- 
some silver salver by the congregation of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Ancoats, Manches- 
ter, on his resignation of the incumbenc} 
of that church, as a token of their esteem 
tor his ve ry Ze alous and faithful discharge 
of his duties as their pastor. 

Rev. C. Rose, curate of St. Cuthbert’s, 
York, a silk gown and cassock, by some 


of his ewe 

Rev. G . White, rector of Darlaston, 
Staffordshi ire 

Rev. John r rancis Witty, late curate of 


Woodbrid: v Suffo lk. 


‘ 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


ron CoLtLece.—The tollowing rule, 
relating to the admission of pupils to this 
ancient seat of learning, is now rte ag 4 
enforeed “No boy can be admitted « 

Eton School if he have attained his at. 
teenth year; nor will the present lower 
master admit a boy in his de partment if he 


be not under thirteen vears of ag 


CHESHIRE, 


> . > 7 “er ‘nr 
Rexncorn Parisu Cuuren. Mrs. 
Ay Orred has most liberally intimated 
to tae comumiitt Pppommted to receive 
9) " , 
‘« toi Lilt ‘ i} ‘ ney ot al ne WwW 
ee a ee ee aa oy 
ure?) in AUNneCOTH, her intention 
- } eran eat 7 
( | { sid balddlal cnt sun of SU 


i. 
THE MONTH. cot 
sia 
wa 
towards the fund required for its erection: of 
this donation, with the sum of 300/. each mi 
from Lord Francis Egerton and Sir pa 
Richard Brooke, Bart., constitutes one- fir 
fourth of the amount specified in Mr, Sal- tor 
vin’s estimate. th: 
CORNWALL. mi 
Tur Orrertrory.—The proceeds of the so 
offertory at Falmouth Church, from its in- . 
troduction up to within a few weeks pas, en 
had been 80/. Of this sum, 40/. had bee: re 
distributed by the clergy of the parish 
among the sick and poor; a portion of tl "1 
remainder had heen divided, with the u 
sanction of the churchwardens, amon: th 
some of the local charities, the N yationa P 
Schools, the two Provident Societi es, and I) 
the Dispensary; and the rest had been a) 
given, si. to the Society for the Propaga- cl 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 1. ai 
to the Diveesan Church Building Society. b 
—In Morwenstow, poor, and compara- 
tively thinly peopled as that parish is, the A 
otfertory has enabled the vicar and church- 
wardens, during the past quarter, to ¢ 
a shilling a week to seventeen labourers, 
each having a wife and not less than 1 
children ; so that more than 100 mouths, : 
one-tenth of the whole population, hav: : 
been helped from the altar. In the pre- ; 
ceding quarter, the number assisted had 
been only eleven, so that when the system 
and its objects had been understood, t! , 
contributions increased one-third in the e 
course of only three months. ‘The effect 


in producing throughout the parish a warm 
attachment to the church has been most 
gratifying, especially in that most uneq! 
vocal evidence, the due observance of the 
sacraments of the church. There is 
village in the parish, from which, 1 
long course of years, there had not been a 
single entry in the baptismal register. 
Seven children were born there witht | 
short period in the last few snenthn, i i 
all were brought to be baptized ; and at 
the Christmas celebration of the comm. 
nion, there were L110 communicants out 
a population of only 1040,— Corn 
Crazette. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DRONFIELD By an order in ( oune 
agreeably nd the Acts passed in the Ts: 
and 2nd, and 2nd and 38rd years ©! 
present Majesty, a scheme was approy 
of, for the separation of the chape-ry 
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Dore from the parish of Dronfield, and 
constituting ita separate parish for eccle- 
siastical purposes. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

OxEHAMPTON.—The new church here 
was opened for divine service on the 11th 
of April. It may be remembered by 
many, that in Fe ‘bruary, 1842, the noble 
parish church was totally destroyed by 
fire, (with the exception of the splendid 
tower aad the musical peal of bells ;) but, 
thanks to the kindness and liberality of 
most of the gentlemen in the county, and 
some out of it, the parishioners have been 
assisted in rebuilding a much handsomer 
church than there was before, both as 
regards the exterior and the interior. 

The foundation-stone of a new church, 
to be built at Torquay, has been laid by 
the Lord Bishop of Exeter. The site for 
this church was given by Sir Lawrence 
Palk. The family of the late Charles 
Dawson, Esq., in compliance with his 
dying wish, have given in aid of the 
church the munificent sum of 2000, and 
about 2U00/, have been raised by subscrip- 


*) 


on 
ui . 


FaneMasons.—The Bishop of Exeter 
has refused to allow the freemasons to go 
in procession, and have a masonic sermon 
in Axminster Church. 


EssEX. 

An elegant east window has been pre- 
sented to the Rev. Philip W. Ray, for his 
anc ent church at Greenstead, near Ongar, 
by Lady Smith and her son-in-law, 
Edward Tyler, Esq.—Bury Herald, 

Lord Denman, in his charge to the 
grand jury, at the Essex assizes, said—* I 
cannot but think that a much higher duty 
than that of inflicting punishment upon 
crimes, rests upon all concerned in the 
administration of justice, and that we 
ou ght to look rather to the prevention of 
crime and the salvation of those unhappy 
individuals, before they have fallen to that 
dreadful state of degradation calculated to 
leal to crime; I allude now to the general 
education of the people ; and although we 
lave to lament that the well-intentioned 
efforts which have been made by the go- 
vernment have not been crowned with 
success, I think we must still look for the 
ttme when the public institutions of the 
country shall provide a good moral and 


re Hg us education for our ine reasing po- 
i ul at ion.’ , 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
As the union of the dioceses of Glou- 
cester and Bristol has been referred to, as 





a safe precedent, to be followed with re- 
gard to the Welsh bishoprics, it seems 
right that it should be known that the fol- 
lowing petition is at this very time in 
course of signature in several parts of the 
dioceses, and that where it has been laid 
before the clergy, a large majority of them 
have affixed their names to it. 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament assem- 
bled, 

The humble petition of the undersigned 
clergy of the dioceses of Gloucester and 
Bristol sheweth— 

That your petitioners regard the erec- 
tion of a new bishopric at Manchester as an 
object in every way desirable, but they 
feel that the intended junction of the two 
dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph will be 
most hurtful to the church in North 
Wales. 

That the very nature of the country, 
the peculiar difficulties arising out of the 
use of the Welsh language, and above all, 
the great prevalence of dissent in Wales, 
render the suppression of an ancient see 
in that country a measure most perni- 
cious to the interests of the true religion. 

That it appears to your petitioners that, 
even in a temporal point of view, the dis- 
affection to the civil government now pre- 
vailing in many parts of the principality, 
throws a fearful responsibility on those 
who, at such a time, weaken the influence 
which the chureh of God might otherwise 
exercise in preserving peace, order, aud 
union. 

But your petitioners deem it their duty 
to say that it is especially with a view to 
higher and more enduring interests, and 
from regarding the intended fusion of 
these two ancient sees as an infringement 
on the liberties of the church, and as a 
measure fraught with danger to the souls 
of their fellow Christians in North Wales, 
that your petitioners are induced most 
earnestly and respectfully to entreat your 
lordships to repeal so much of the act of 
the 6th and 7th King William LV. as au- 
thorizes the intended Junction of the North 
Wales bishoprics. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Cuurcnu Extrension.—The following 
gentlemen have each subscribed 50/. to 
the special fund instituted by the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, for building 
churches in this diocese, in districts to be 
assigned under Sir Robert Peel's Endow- 
ment Act:—Thos, Hetling, Esq., of Sod- 
bury; A. Rosenhagen, Esq., of Chelten- 
ham; and the Rev. Vaughan Thomas, 
Rector of Dunsbourn Rous. 
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On the 16th April, the newly-erected 
chapel of St. Mark, at Dewsley, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of the dio- 
cese. His lordship was attended by thirty- 
two priests and two deacons, all in sur- 
plices, who followed his lordship in pro- 
cession from an adjoining house. After 
the 24th Psalm and the solemn consecra- 
tion prayers, the service for the day was 
read by the Rev. Geo. Proctor, the senior 
curate. The communion service was then 
read by the bishop, assisted by his chap- 
lain, the Rev. T. Murray Browne, and the 
Rey. Edward Mansfield, jun., curate of 
Dewsley. The Rev. Geo. Madan, vicar 
of Cam, then preached on Psalm exxii. 
6,7. The chapel of St. Mark is in the 
early English style of architecture, and 
built in the form of the cross, with a tower 
in the centre, which, owing to the defi- 
ciency of funds, is left in an unfinished 
and most unsightly state. The sittings are 
all open, and only 20 out of 350 are ap- 
propriated ; but even these are not in any 
way distinguished from the rest; but it 
is lamentable to see in how very rude and 
cheap amannerthey have been constructed. 
It is hoped, however, that the Christian 
zeal and good feelings now reviving in 
the chureh of England, will not allow 
either the sittings or the tower to continue 
in their present state. ‘The chancel has 
been fitted up in somewhat a more seemly 
manner, except the altar rails, which are 
very poor. The credit of the eastern 
windows is not due at all to the Church 
Building Committee, or the parishioners, 
but entirely to the architect. The neces- 
sity for this very imperfect attempt to pro- 
vide church room for the poor may be 
estimated by the fact stated by the 
preacher in his discourse, that, while there 
was a population of nearly 2000 poor in 
Dewsley, there were only 160 places re- 
served for them, exclusive of the gallery 
occupied by the children of the National 
school. ‘The site of the chapel and the 
ground for the churchyard was given by 
a gentleman whose family has been for 
many generations connected with the 
town. He has been likewise the principal 
contributor to the building fund, and has 
just conveyed a house and school-room for 
acommercial school, to be conducted on 
the principles of the church, for which he 
has also secured an endowment. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The Bishop of Winchester on the 18th 
April consecrated the new parish church 
of Portsea, lately erected upon a much in- 
creased scale, on the site of the ancient 
church, so celebrated for sailors’ weddings. 


THE MONTH. 


The new building has been built from the 
designs, and under the superintendence of 
Mr Moseley, the county surveyor for 
Middlesex. 

KENT. 

Sr. Martin’s Cuurch, NEAR Cay. 
Terbury.—— This venerable pile, ecle- 
brated as the site of the first Christian 
church erected in Great Britain, is under- 
going extensive repairs. ‘The church has 
been entirely unroofed, and the ratters 
found ina very decayed state. ‘The plaster 
has been removed from the interior walls, 
and the original masonry exposed, which 
has opened to view the arches of tlirce or 
four windows, principally of the Norman 
style. In the mortar on the upper partotf 
the wall which supports the roof, an 
ancient and curious brass inkstand was 
found, andtwo small copper coins, An old 
stone cross was dug up a few years ago, 
when the discovery of Queen  Bertha’s 
stone coffin was made, and is still to be 
seen in the chancel. The renovation of 
the church is by subscription, to which the 
respected and reverend vicar, Mr. Ches- 
shyre, is the chief contributor.—Aentish 
Cruzette. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Earl Howe has liberally consented to 
give a sufficiency of land for the intended 
new church purposed to be erected at 
Oldham; also ground for the site of a 
school-house in connexion with the 
church. 

By a recent order of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the ancient parochial 
chapelry of Oldham is forthwith to be di- 
vided into fourteen small parishes or ce- 


clesiastical districts, the boundaries of 


which have been fixed, and other arrange- 
ments provided for the ministers of each, 
according to the orders of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. These important 
changes will be carried into effect without 
loss of time, so that the advantages of this 
wholesome and necessary creation of ne* 
parishes will be almost immediately felt. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Hornsry.—The annual meeting of the 
Hornsey Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in For ign 
Parts was held on the 27th of March, G. 
Buckton, Esq.,in the chair. The prayers 
were read by the Rev. R. Harvey, rector, 
who, with the Revs. E. Hawkins, Pr. 
Grant, A. M. Campbell, J. Jackson, J. 5. 
Dyne, and G. Seymour and J. 1D). Dickin- 
son, Esqrs., moved and seconded the re- 
solutions. The report stated that IS?! 
had been paid to the Parent Society 19 
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1843, and expressed a hope that at least 
au equal sum would be contributed in the 
present year. The collection made at the 
close of the meeting exceeded 20/. 

The sermon in aid of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
will be preached by the Lord Bishop of 
Hereford, in St. Paul's Cathedral, on the 
2nd of May. ‘The anniversary festival of 
the Sons of the Clergy will also take place 
in that Cathedral, on the loth of May; 
the sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Henry Melvill, M.A. ‘The meeting of 
the patrons of the Charity Schools will 
likewise be held in the Cathedral, on the 
30th of May ; the sermon will be preached 
by the Bishop of St. David's. 

At a meeting of the five District So- 
cieties of St. Marylebone, held at the 
Court House on the 24th of April, the 
Rev. Dr. Spry in the chair, the reports 
from the several districts were read, from 
which it appeared that during the past 
vear, S801 persons had been relieved by 
their visitations, and that the sums distri- 
buted amounted to 1395/. Os. 14d. 

It having reached the ears of some 
charitable individuals residing at the west 
end of London that the new church of the 
extensive district of Christ Church, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, was not provided 
with any communion plate, and that when- 
ever the sacrament was adiministered, a 
portion of the plate from the parish chureh 
was obliged to be borrowed, and that fre- 
quently at great inconvenience, a short 
time since, the Rev. W. Quekett, ineum- 
bent of the church, received a box of 
valuable silver communion plate, each 
piece handsomely engraved, and bearing 
the following inseription:—* A quibusdam 
externis, qui nominari nolunt.” 

A confirmation of the juvenile nobility 
and gentry was held on the 11th of April, 
in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by the 
Bishop of London. About fifty of the 
younger members of noble and distin- 
guished families were confirmed by the 
reverend prelate. Among the nobility 
present at the ceremony were, the Duke 
aid Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis 
of Stafford, the Earl and Countess Dela- 
Warr, Karl Howe, Earl of Bradford, Lord 
Campbell, Lord Thomas Cecil, and the 
Ilon, Miss Sydney. The Rev. Dr. Wes- 
‘ey and the Rev. Mr. Knapp assisted in 
the S{ rvice. 

COMMUNION SERVICE FOR THE Navy. 
—Ten services of communion plate are 
ordered to be sent to each dockyard, to be 
placed in charge of the storekeepers, who 
are to furnish each ship to which a chap- 
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lain is appointed, with one service of 
plate. It is to be given in charge to the 
chaplain, who will be held responsible for 
it. 

FESTIVAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
— The festival of the Sons of the Clergy” 
originated towards the close of the Great 
Rebellion, when the sufferings of the 
ejected clergy were at their height. Its 
meetings were renewed after the Restora- 
tion; and for nearly a century and a half 
have been held annually in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, under the presidency of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The pro- 
ceeds of the festival were placed, in 1833, 
by the president, at the disposal of “ the 
Corporation for the Relief of Poor Widows 
and Children of Clergymen,” (commonly 
called “the Corporation of the Sons of 
the Clergy,”) and are applied by them to 
the apprenticing of children of necessitous 
clergymen, and other analogous purposes. 
The festival will be celebrated on Thurs- 
day, the 9th of May; after the conclusion 
of the service at St. Paul's, the friends of 
the charity will dine together, as usual, at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, where, as well as 
after the service, there will be a collection 
in aid of the funds. 

EceLestasticaAL Courts Brru.—This 
bill has been printed, as brought down 
from the House of Lords on the 2nd of 
April, and preparatory to its provisions 
being discussed by the Lower Hlouse of 
Parliament. It is entitled “ An Act to 
consolidate the Jurisdiction, and improve 
the Practice, of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
of England and Wales ; and for otherwise 
altering and amending the law in certain 
matters ecclesiastical.” The number of 
clauses contained in the bill amounts to 
eighty-three. ‘The act is not to extend 
to tithes within the city of London; and 
its general provisions are exclusively 
limited to England and Wales. — It is pro- 
posed to come into operation on the Ist of 
October, 1844. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


New Cavrcn at ALNwick.—QOn the 
6th of April, the select vestry of the parish 
of Alnwick waited, by appointment, upon 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick 
Castle, for the purpose of presenting the 
memorial to his grace on the subject of 
additional church accommodation, which 
has lately been signed by nearly eight 
hundred inhabitants of that parish. ‘The 
noble duke stated that it had for some 
time been his own opinion that the chureh 
room in the parish was quite inadequate 
to the wants of the population; that the 
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estimate he had formed of the funds re- 
quired was six thousand pounds for the 
endowment of a new church, six thousand 
pounds for building the church, and one 
thousand pounds for a parsonage-house ; 
inaking a total of thirteen thousand 
pounds. The duke alluded to the hor- 
rors recently brought before the public by 
the report on the crowded state of church- 
yards in Jarge towns, from some of the 
same consequences of which they were 
not entirely exempt, in the necessity of 
disturbing the graves for fresh interments 
at a much earlier period than was desir- 
able. His grace also pointed out a site, 
his property, near his boys’ school, in the 
Greenbat, which, as the town was extend- 
ing itself in that direction, seemed most 
eligible to meet the wants of the popula- 
tion; and concluded by saying he would, 
immediately on his return to town, com- 
municate on the subject with the public 
bodies established for the premotion of 
additional church accommodation.— Ber- 
wick Warder, 
SHROPSHIRE. 


The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
consecrated the new church at baystone 
Manor, in the parish of St. John, Shrop- 
shire, on the 19th of April. A large 
number of the clergy were present, it 
being his lordship’s first visit to that part 
of his diocese. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


TamMwortu.—Among the curious spe- 
cimens of ancient ecclesiastical architec- 
ture still remaining in this country, is the 
winding staircase at Tamworth Church. 
This staircase has one centre newel run- 
ning perpendicularly to the top of the 
church, into which a donble staircase is 
so ingeniously laid, that two persons may 
walk trom the bottom to the top of the 
church abreast, without seeing each other 
until they arrive at the top. ‘This spiral 
staircase is almost unique in England.— 
Church Intelligencer. 


SUSSEX, 

At the last meeting of the committee of 
the Chichester Diocesan Association, held 
in the Town-hali, Brighton, it was re- 
ported by the secretary that the amount of 
collections and donations originating in 
the late pastoral letter of the bishop was 
10541. 3s. 4d., without any return from the 
parish of Brighton, in which the collec- 
tions under that letter were postponed till 
the ensuing Sunday. It was also men- 
tioned, that in the year 1841 a collection 
was made in the diocese for the purposes 
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of the association, under a letter issued by 
Bishop Shuttleworth, which, including 
the Brighton return, amounted only t 
6301 10s. 9d. Grants were voted on ihe 
church accommodation account, and to 
the Chichester and Brighton ‘Training 
Schools, the condition of the latter being 
reported as most satisfactory. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

BrrMINGHAM CHURCH BUILDING So. 
cretTy.—It has been decided to commence 
immediately the erection of the fifth 
church, to be called St. Andrew’s, on a 
site liberally given by Messrs. E. and C, 
Robins, in an elevated situation adjoining 
Watery Lane, and convenient for the in- 
habitants of Spark Brook, the Green 
Lanes, and the neighbourhood of Great 
Barr-street. St. Matthew's was conse- 
crated 20th Oct. 1840; St. Mark’s, ditto, 
29th July, 1841; St. Luke’s, ditto, 28th 
Sept. 1843; St. Stephen’s, Newton-row, 
is nearly ready for consecration. 

The Lord Bishop of Worcester pur- 
poses to hold a confirmation in Birming- 
ham, in the course of the summer of the 
present year. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Satispury.—The consecration of the 
church of East Grafton, near Marlborough, 
was celebrated on Thursday, llth of 
April, by the Lord Bishop of Sarum. The 
church has been erected chiefly through 
the munificence of the Marquis of Ailes- 
bury, who has also very largely contri- 
buted to the endowment fund. ‘The ar- 
chitect, we understand, is Mr. Ferrey, of 
London, whose plans have been most ably 
seconded and carried out by the wel!-in- 
formed and accurate judgment of the Rev. 
John Ward, vicar of Great Bedwyne, of 
which parish Grafton is a hamlet. The 
building is in the Norman style, consisting 
ofa nave and clerestory, with aisles and 
north-western bell-tower, and = chancel 
with circular apse. The chancel is vaulted 
with stone; the rest of the building has 4 
timber roof. The appearance of the 
whole is extremely pleasing, everything 
being solid and substantial, without plas- 
ter or other false ornament. The whole 
of the seats are open, very low, and sub- 
stantial. The nave is paved with plain 
eneaustic tile, and the chancel, which is 
approached by three steps, is paved with 
the same material in most ornate patterns. 
The altar is a thick slab of stone, sup- 
ported on a plain altar tomb, with engaged 
Norman columns at the corners, and cross 
carved in front. Immediately above the 
altar, round the apse, are painted, in 
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richly -illuminated characters on zine 
plates, the Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, and 
a Scripture. Above these, on the walls, 
which in the apse are highly decorated 
with painting, are the Commandments and 


‘other Scriptures. The windows of the 


chancel, (by Willement,) three in number, 
in his brilliant colouring, contain subjects, 
treated in the ancient manner, relative to 
our Lord’s history. The font in the 
north-west corner, 1s of chaste design and 
of ample dimensions, lined with lead; 
round the upper part of which is a Latin 
inscription in raised letters, beautifully 
executed, the workmanship, we under- 
stand, of the Rev. John Ward himself. 

[t is proposed to erect a district church 
at Zeals, in the parish of Mere, and 
another at Chittoe, in the parish of Bishops’ 
Cannings, as well as to enlarge the parish 
church of Melksham, all in this county, 
and within the diocese of Sarum. 

New Cuurcn 1N THe PARISH OF 
KINGSCLERE.—It is proposed to build a 
new church on the common, in this parish, 
on a site in the northern part, where five 
acres of land have been set apart for that 
purpose, under the late Act of Parliament 
for the enclosure of the commons. The 
new church is to contain at least four 
hundred sittings, three hundred of which 
will be free, and in the district to be an- 
iexed to it there will be upwards of one 
thousand souls.—Devizes Gazette. 

The new church erected at Saleombe, 
in the parish of Marlborough, was conse- 
erated and opened for divine worship on 
the [ith of April, by the Lord Bishop of 


the diocese, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


The Woreester Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation helda meeting on the 10th of April, 
at the Chapter-house. The members 
present were—the Hon. and Rev. J. Cocks, 
Lord Lyttelton, J. M. Gutch, Esq., Capt. 
Pearson, the Rey. J. H. Wilding, the Rev. 
W. Godfrey, C. Sidebottom, Esq., H. B. 
Tymbs, Esq., the Rev. H. J. Stevenson, 
the Rev. J. Davies, the Rev. H. J. Hast- 

rs, and the Rev. 'T. L. Wheeler.—Oba- 
liah Newnham was elected an exhibitioner 
to the Training School; and the following 
vrants were made:—SO0l, to St. Peter's 

o!, Worcester; 201. to Sedgeborrow 
chool; and 20/, towards erecting a school- 
master’s house at Bidford, 
Dainy Servicr.—The clergy of this 
vn, with the respected vicar at their 

announced on Sunday last, that 
ring the summer months, morning 
‘ayers would be said daily in the parish 
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church, at six o'clock, a.m., instead of, as 
heretofore, at eleven o'clock, with the ex- 
ception of Wednesdays and Fridays, when 
the Litany would be read at eleven.—Aid- 
dlerminster Messenger. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Doncaster.—On Tuesday, March 26, 
a humerous meeting of the clergy of the 
Doncaster Call of the archdeaconury was 
held in the vestry of the parish church, in 
compliance with the request of the arch- 
deacon, to take into consideration the pre- 
sent embarrassed state of the funds of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and to devise some more 
systematic plan of operation than what 
has hitherto been acted upon, to make the 
designs and wants of the society more ex- 
tensively known, and to obtain additional 
subscriptions. A statement was read to 
the meeting by one of the secretaries of 
the Doncaster committee, setting forth the 
many and urgent demands which are 
made from all parts of our colonial and 
other dependencies ; and the total inability 
of the society to maintain its present mis- 
sionary establishments, much less to sup- 
ply additional aid, unless great exertions 
are made to augment the funds of the 
society. ‘The meeting, being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the duty of sup- 
porting the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, determined 
that the plan suggested by the district 
committee, of subdividing the Doncaster 
Call of the archdeaconry into districts, for 
arranging about the preaching of sermons, 
and the formation of parochial agsociations, 
should be carried into effect, and that it 
would be expedient for every clergyman 
to make his parishioners acquainted with 
the claims and necessities of the society, in 
order to induce them to become quarterly 
or annual subscribers. The meeting ex- 
pressed its deep regret that indisposition 
prevented the archdeacon from presiding, 
as he had kindly consented to do; and 
concluded its proceedings by a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. Dr. Sharpe for officiat- 
ing as chairman on the occasion. 


Diocese or Rrpon.—In consequence of 
the low state of the funds of the Society 
for Promoting the Increase of Church 
Accommodation and the Endowment of 
Churches in the Diocese of Ripon, and the 
urgent calls made upon it, the committee 
are taking steps to procure subscriptions 
and donations. From a letter by the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon, the president of the 
society, it appears that the society, in the 
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five years which have elapsed since its 
formation, has expended upwards of 
23,000], and with that sum has made 
grants towards building thirty-six churches 
(thirty entirely new ; six rebuilt with in- 
creased accommodation.) 2. Towards 
increasing the endowment of thirty-seven 
poor benefices. 3. Towards the erection 
of seventeen parsonage-houses. And that 
the demands upon its liberality during the 
next few years will, under two of these 
heads at least, considerably surpass those 
of the last five, will be equally evident to 
all who consider the great stimulus given 
to church building, by the Act passed in 
the last session of Parliament, ‘To make 
better provision for the spiritual care of 
populous parishes ;’ and the following 
statement will shew to how very many 
places in this diocese the provisions of 
that Act will be applicable ; for although 
there have been fifty-one churches conse- 
crated in the diocese since its creation in 
1836, (forty-three entirely new ; eight re- 
built with increased accommodation, ) 
there yet remain twenty-five towns or 
townships where there is on an average no 
more than one church to every 8000 souls. 
In one instance but one church to 15,000 ; 
in another, but one to 13,000; in a third, 
but one to 12,000; in two others, but one 
church to 11,000 in each, Sixteen town- 
ships, with population ranging between 
two and five thousand, without a church 
yet built in any one of them. ‘Twenty 
districts or townships, each with a popu- 
lation ranging between one and two 
thousand, similarly situated ; besides very 
many hamlets of less consideration, with 
smaller population, still beyond the reach 
of effective pastoral superintendence, 
where it would be desirable that churches 
should be erected and parsonages built. 
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WALEs. 


Tur Sees or St. ASAPH AND Bancor. 
—A public meeting of the freeholders 
and clergy of the county of Flint, con. 
vened by the High-Sheriff, in compliance 
with a requisition addressed to him to that 
effect, was held on the 21st of March, iy 
the grand-jury room of the County-hall, 
at Mold, for the purpose of petitioning 
parliament against the threatened measure 
for the abolition of one of the bishoprics 
of North Wales. There was a numerous 
and influential attendance of gentry and 
clergy. The High-Sheriff, Sir R. Puleston, 
presided, and the various resolutions, 
strongly deprecatory of the scheme for 
uniting the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
were moved and seconded by Mr. J, 
Wynne Eyton, Mr. E. Pemberton, Mr, 
R. J. Mostyn, Dr. Richardson, Mr. 'T. M. 
Griffith, the Rev. Lloyd Wynne, the Ven, 
Archdeacon Clough, Mr. J. Lee, and Mr. 
J. Jocelyn Ffoulkes. Petitions to both 
houses of Parliament were unanimously 
adopted, praying for the repeal of so much 
of the act 6 and 7 William TV. as provides 
for the union of the sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor ; and further praying that in cases 
where ecclesiastical revenues may be de- 
rived from the suppression of sinecures, 
provision may first be made to supply the 
spiritual wants of the parishes whence they 
are derived; and, secondly, that) such 
funds may be appropriated to the augmen- 
tation of the poor benefices, and the en- 
dowment of new churches in North Wales. 
It was also resolved that a copy of the 
petition to the House of Lords should be 
sent to his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, accompanied by a request from 
the High-Sheriff of Flintshire, on behalf 
of the meeting, that his Grace would be 
pleased to support its prayer. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ S. T.” will see that his query is one which it is impossible to answer in the com- 


pendious way he requires. 
compliance with any postive law, 


The practice referred to may be not uncommon, but not in 
As a matter of discipline, before the Reformation, 


the doubt can never have taken that form; and at the Reformation, if raised, it would 


have received no very self-denying reply. 
if +3. 7." 


Most clergy now have aceess to Bingham. 
will compare book iv. ch. v. see. 


vy. and vi. and book xiii. ch. ix. sec. vii., he 


will see that his is but a part of a much larger question; and one which his chureh 
has settled, and which his scruple virtually re-opens. 
Another Correspondent questions the justice of a review in this Magazine, which 


spoke of the * Dissenting Catechism” as 


“ 


calm,” or by some similar word. ‘The 


reviewer certainly had not read the whole of it, but he had read the preposterous pas- 


sage referred to, and wrote under the feeling of astonishment at the quiet way, witliou 
any bitterness of expression to give warning, the most astonishing lies were told, av 


facts misrepresented. 


— 


Another Correspondent accuses the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 0! 
omitting part of our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, without note of omission. 


Received—Mr. Harington, Mr. Winning, 


